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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
~ AGREEMENT 


Some Causes and Implications 


Albert Hourani 


OON AFTER THE Anglo-Egyptian agreement of October 1954 
was signed, Mr. Anthony Nutting, answering on behalf of the British 
Government a question from a Member of Parliament who feared 

the effect of the agreement upon Israel, assured his anxious questioner that 
in his view it could not “in any way disturb or alter unfavourably for 
Israel the balance of power in the Middle East.” * No doubt it was necessary 
for him to give such an answer, but it is clear that the agreement did in 
fact mark the greatest change that had occurred in the Middle Eastern 
balance of power since 1923, and that not only so far as the relations of 
Arabs and Jews were concerned. It is also clear, however, that the agree- 
ment only in part initiated a process of change, while in part it acknowl- 
edged a process which had taken place. The purpose of this article is to 
describe the process which is past no less than to sketch the outlines of 
that which is beginning. 


This article will start from the assumption that Egyptians, like Ameri- 


1 Parliamentary Debates: House of Commons, October 25, 1954. 





> Atpert Houranl, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the Modern 
History of the Near and Middle East, is the author of two books on the Arab world: Syria and 
Lebanon (1946) and Minorities in the Arab World (1947). His most recent publication is an 
essay on “The Decline of the West in the Middle East,” which appeared in the January and 
April 1953 issues of International A ffairs. 
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cans and Englishmen, are human beings. When faced with something we 
do not like or do not understand in the attitude of a nation other than our 
own, it is easy to “explain’’ it in terms of abnormal psychology. The na- 
tional movements of Asia and Africa are often explained by reference to 
the quirks of the “Oriental mind,” or blamed upon the domination of 
violent and irrational hatred, and an unwillingness to listen to the voice 
of reason which (we assume) would tell the Orientals, if allowed to, that 
their interests are really the same as ours. Such explanations are harmful 
at every level. They deny the essential sameness of human nature; they 
obscure the basic principle of politics in a world of sovereign states, that 
national interests may overlap but are never identical; and they may even 
tempt us into the self-righteousness of believing that how other people 
react to us is not really a consequence of how we have acted to them. It 
is less dangerous and more profitable to start with the assumption that 
Egyptians are as reasonable as Englishmen. But reasonableness in politics 
takes the form of intelligent pursuit of national interests, and the way in 
which a nation pursues its interests will depend upon the means at its 
disposal. Thus an attempt will be made to show that the Anglo-Egyptian 
conflict can be explained in terms of two main factors: a difference in inter- 
est between the two parties, and a disparity in power. 

But an explanation given in these terms can easily be misunderstood. 
In saying (as it will be necessary to say) that Britain had superior power 
in Egypt, that she used it to further her interests, and that her use of it 
had certain consequences both for herself and for Egypt, one might easily 
seem to be saying that it was wrong for her to have power, or to use it 
as she did. But to pass moral judgments is not the purpose of the article. 
That nation-states exist, that some of them are stronger than others, and 
that those which have power must use it in pursuit of their own essential 
interests (particularly that of survival) are elementary facts of human 
society as it has existed until now. It may be the task of the philosopher 
to discover the criterion by which what happens in human society should 
be judged, but it is not that of the historian; yet it is his clear duty to trace 
the consequences of the acts of his own government no less than others, 
even if in so doing he may seem to place those acts in an unfavorable 
light.* 


II 


To show why the agreement was necessary, it will be best to survey 
briefly, and place in their historical setting, the essential elements in the 
Anglo-Egyptian conflict. The conflict goes back to the beginning of the 


2 See Brigadier S. H. Longrigg’s interpretation (International Affairs, July 1953) of my arti- 
cles on The Decline of the West in the Middle East (International Affairs, January and April, 


1953). 
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British occupation in 1882, and the most important fact about the occu- 
pation is that it was imposed by acts of force: the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, the landing of an armed expedition, and the defeat of the Egyptian 
army at Tel el-Kebir. At least until 1936, the British position in Egypt 
had no basis except that of power, and this fact moulded the attitude both 
of those who possessed the power and of those against whom it had been 
used. The Egyptians could never forget that they lay at someone else’s 
mercy, and from this sprang a deep, at first almost unspoken, but unswerv- 
ing and implacable resentment which impotence could mask but not destroy. 
Among the British, the consciousness of power could be almost absent 
when it was not challenged, but it would emerge at moments of crisis and 
justify itself by the mystical doctrine that “Egyptians only understand 
force.’’ Hence came that tone which has marked British communications 
with Egypt in the last 70 years, and which can be heard as much in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s speeches of 1952-54 as in Granville’s despatches two 
generations earlier: a tone of insistence, almost of command, with a clear 
hint behind it that if Egypt did not do what Britain wanted she could 
easily be compelled.* 

Moreover, the occupation was imposed on the ruins of a popular move- 
ment and to restore the tyranny of an alien and unloved dynasty. Cromer 
and the writers who followed him made much of the chaos into which the 
national rising of ‘Arabi was leading Egypt, and of Britain’s duty to 
intervene to prevent that chaos. It may be doubted whether ‘Arabi would 
in fact have led Egypt to ruin; not all observers of the events of 1882 give 
that impression. Even if it was as Cromer said, it would still be natural 
that to the Egyptian mind ‘Arabi should be a heroic symbol of freedom 
(and it was profoundly significant that one of the early acts of the present 
military regime was to restore to the family of ‘Arabi the property confis- 
cated after the collapse of his movement). Similarly, Cromer and other 
writers have stressed the obligation of Britain to restore the authority of 
the Khedive; and a whole school of historians, subsidized by the munifi- 
cence of King Fu’ad, has recounted the benefits conferred upon Egypt by 
the family of Muhammad ‘Ali. But beneath the surface of flattery and 
obedience, there was always in the Egyptian people a profound dislike for 
the alien dynasty which had created modern Egypt, it is true, but had 
created it for their own glory, had used its manpower in the wars of 
Muhammad ‘Ali, and seized its wealth generation after generation. This 
dislike found expression in the famous article in which Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
the greatest thinker of modern Egypt and himself the son of villagers, 
marked the centenary of the dynasty by describing what the reign of Mu- 

8 Granville to Cromer, January 4, 1884: “It is indispensable that Her Majesty’s Government 


should, as long as the provisional occupation of the country by British troops continues, be assured 
that the advice which they may feel it their duty to tender . . . should be followed.” 
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hammad ‘Ali had really meant for the Egyptian peasant.* There was a 
moment, it is true, when the young Faruq seemed likely to become the sym- 
bol of the new Egyptian nation, but it was only a passing moment and the 
promise was unfulfilled. 

The restoration of the Khedive’s power, if not in great matters of state 
at least in those small matters of internal policy which affected every-day 
life, gave to the nascent self-confidence of the Egyptian people, stumbling 
out of the tyranny of a thousand years only to be pushed back again, a 
shock from which it is only now recovering; and it checked and distorted 
the natural development of the Egyptian community. In a normal com- 
munity, the interplay of social forces expresses itself in the struggle for 
political power, and social change leads to the transfer of political control. 
Had Egypt been in a position which allowed her to enjoy an unchecked 
internal development, the power of the Khedive might have been checked 
if not destroyed, and new elements in Egyptian society might have come 
gradually and peacefully to control the government. Prevented from this 
consummation, the struggle for power took the form of an endless, some- 
times unreal, sometimes clandestine battle for influence between Palace 
and nationalists, the two poles around which gravitated all the forces of 
Egyptian society. This struggle gave to Egyptian nationalism a barren, 
negative and unreal quality; instead of a movement to change Egyptian 
society, it became an expression of impotence, one more of those move- 
ments by which the Egyptian peasant, in joining the crowd and losing 
his voice in theirs, acquires if not power at least the sensation of power, 
and defies his weakness even if he cannot break free from it. 

It may be doubted whether in the end Britain gained as much as she lost 
by her association with the Khedive’s cause. Having come to Egypt for 
the ostensible reason of restoring his authority, she could not wholly free 
herself from him. When after 1900 there began to arise new forces in 
Egyptian life, she was not free to establish with them a relationship which 
might have formed a firm basis for her interests. In the end her pres- 
ence came to rest on the very division between Palace and nationalists 
which it had helped to create. Thus imperceptibly the dependence of the 
Palace on the British turned into a dependence of the British on the Palace. 
Should she quarrel with the King or weaken his position, indirectly she 
would undermine her own. When in February 1942 the British Government 
moved tanks against the Palace to compel King Faruq to put Nahas in 
power, Faruq, whose occasional disillusioned insight into political realities 
not even his enemies doubted, is said to have told the British Ambassador 
that in the end it would be Britain and not he who would most regret 
the step. 


4 al-Manar, June 7, 1902. Reproduced in Rashid Rida, Life of Muhammad ‘Abduh, vol. 2, 
pp. 382-89. 
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Ill 


In the luminous last pages of his Modern Egypt, Cromer put in the clear- 
est terms the problem posed for Britain by the nature of the occupation: 
In default of community of race, religion, language and habits of thought, which 
ordinarily constitute the main bonds of union between the rulers and the ruled, 
we must endeavour to forge such artificial bonds between the Englishman and 
the Egyptian as the circumstances of the case render available. One of the most 
important of these bonds must always be the exhibition of reasonable and disci- 
plined sympathy for the Egyptians. . . . Another bond may, to some extent, be 
forged by appealing to the person or the pocket. . . . Do not let us however 
imagine that, under any circumstances, we can ever create a feeling of loyalty in 
the breasts of the Egyptians akin to that felt by a self-governing people for in- 
digenous rulers if, besides being indigenous, they are also beneficent. Neither by 
the display of good sympathy, nor by good government, can we forge bonds which 
will be other than brittle.® 


In other words, while the fundamental resentment caused by the British 
presence could not be removed, it could at least be neutralized by making 
that presence a source of positive and tangible advantage, to Egyptians 
as individuals and to as large a part as possible of the Egyptian community. 
Cromer’s own policy was directed to that end. The reforms carried out 
in his time, and immediately afterwards, are too well known to need more 
than a passing mention. The finances of the Egyptian government were 
reduced to order, and within ten years of the start of the occupation 
Egypt was able to begin paying back the debts incurred by Isma‘il. The 
irrigation works projected and begun by Muhammad ‘Ali and Isma‘il were 
carried further; the crop area was thus increased from 4.5 million feddans 
in 1881 to 7.5 in 1911, and the yield of cotton from 3 million cantars in 
1879 to almost 8 million in 1913. The honesty and efficiency of adminis- 
tration and justice were carried to a point not achieved before and largely 
lost since. It is true, as Egyptian writers have pointed out, that the benefit 
of the reforms went first of all to the foreign creditors; that the increase of 
cultivation, together with the improvement of law and order, strengthened 
and extended the power of the landowners; and that Cromer and his suc- 
cessors neglected the basis of all real national progress, the schools. Never- 
theless, some counterbalance to the national resentment was in fact created. 
With the exception of the old Turkish ruling group, every section of the 
population — landowners, foreign bourgeoisie, Levantine professional 
class, peasants, minorities — gained something from the British presence; 
and there emerged a group of influential Egyptians, led by Muhammad 
‘Abduh and finally organizing themselves in the Umma party (founded 
in 1907), who, while not deviating from their final aim of independence, 
were prepared to acquiesce in the presence of the occupying power so long 
as its policy seemed likely to lead them nearer to their goal. 


5 The Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (2 vols., New York, 1916), vol. 2, pp. 569-70. 
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IV 


This balance between the sense of resentment and the consciousness of 
benefit was always precarious, but it was most stable perhaps in the decade 
immediately before World War I, and that in spite of the incident of 
Denshawai. By 1918 it had disappeared in the smoke of the national revo- 
lution, and from then until 1954 the resentment of foreign power in- 
creased yearly, while the sense of benefit to be derived from the foreign 
presence diminished and then disappeared. Why was this so? The answer 
is to be found in a change in the attitude of both parties to the relationship. 
Egyptian national sentiment grew as the educated middle class grew, and 
as the Egyptian mind recovered from the shock of 1882; and this senti- 
ment was suddenly ripened by the war, which inflamed the spirits of men 
and increased the practical disadvantages of the British presence at the 
same time as it decreased the advantages. On the other side, while the war 
showed fully the immense positive advantage derived by Britain from her 
occupation of Egypt, it also made more difficult the continuance of an 
unrestricted occupation: materially because of the diminished strength of 
Britain after the exhaustion of war, and morally because of the new political 
ideas to which the war had given influence. 

From these changes sprang a new policy in Egypt, as elsewhere in the 
Middle East: that of replacing direct by remote control. In 1922 Egypt 
was declared independent, but on terms which preserved for Great Britain 
the reality of final control over her policy: Britain reserved to herself all 
matters dealing with the security of Imperial communications, defense 
against foreign aggression, the position of foreign interests and minorities, 
and the Sudan, pending the conclusion of a satisfactory agreement in 
regard to them. In 1936 the agreement foreseen in this declaration was 
made, after several attempts had failed. Once more the scope of Egyptian 
self-rule was widened, and the occupation was officially ended. But a British 
force remained on Egyptian soil, and Egypt bound herself to do nothing 
inconsistent with the British alliance; thus ultimate control of Egypt's 
national policy remained where it had been, in British hands. 

Britain still had power, but she had given up responsibility for what 
happened inside Egypt. This new position meant a shift in the emphasis 
of her policy, from her duties toward Egypt to her rights in Egypt. The 
new attitude is clearly expressed in Lord Lloyd’s book: 

When I undertook the office of High Commissioner it was with the determina- 

tion . . . to leave no doubt in any minds that whilst the measure of independence 

granted under the Declaration must be real, the reservations and Egypt’s respect 


for them must be equally real and our intention to see them respected made 
evident.® 


® Lord Lloyd, Egypt since Cromer (2 vols., London, 1933-34), vol. 2, p. 143. 
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Moreover, it would have needed superhuman strength to have power and 
not to use it, or threaten to use it, in defence of Britain’s position; and since 
whatever went on in Egypt did potentially affect that position, British 
power still remained an important factor not only in Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions but in the internal politics of Egypt. To quote Lord Lloyd again: 

It would have been the merest humbug to act as if the British Army of occupa- 
tion did not exist. The existence of that army unquestionably gave us a potential 
domination in Egypt, and the existence of that potentiality laid upon us an in- 
escapable responsibility. It was useless to argue that we had no intention of using 
our resources of power. No Egyptian could so far disbelieve the evidence of his 
senses as to accept such a statement for a moment. . . . However tempting such 
a course might be in theory, in practice it was quite impossible — Egypt herself 


at this stage would not allow us —to retire to our tents and take no part in her 
political struggles.’ 


In the twenty years which followed the declaration of Egypt’s independence 
some measure of force was used, or clearly threatened, on at least five 
occasions: in 1924, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1942. On uncounted other occa- 
sions the consciousness of the possibility of its use must have affected the 
dealings of the two governments. 

While British power was thus used to defend British rights, British in- 
fluence was not used to the full in order to maintain that counterbalance of 
advantages which Cromer had clearly seen to be necessary. The declaration 
of 1922, and still more the Treaty of 1936, did, it is true, limit the possi- 
bilities of British action in Egypt, but they did not destroy them. The 
British Ambassador retained a vast influence in the internal: affairs of 
Egypt: because of the accumulated prestige of his government, because 
of the British officials who remained in Egyptian government service until 
1936, and because of the presence of the British army. But this influence 
did not lead, as had the influence of Cromer, to large reforms — changes 
in land tenure, the development of industry — such as the growth of the 
Egyptian population was making increasingly urgent. No doubt this was 
inevitable in the circumstances of the time, given the lack of interest of 
Egyptians themselves in the social question, the impoverishment of Britain, 
and the negative political spirit of those strange years between the wars. 
But inevitable or not, it had certain effects. The Egyptian sense of lying 
at the mercy of British power still existed, for that power was still there, 
but it was no longer balanced by the sense of benefits derived from the 
British presence. Apart from the foreign trading communities, no con- 
siderable section of the Egyptian population was conscious of any tangible 
advantage to be derived from the continuance of the occupation. 


7 Ibid., p. 156. 
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Inside Egypt, the years which followed 1922 were years of rapid change. : 
The declaration of independence, by making possible the creation of con- 
stitutional government, embittered the struggle between Palace and nation, 
and brought it into the open. King and Wafd found themselves locked in 
a conflict which, abated at moments, was never really ended until both were 
superseded by the coming to power of the army in 1952. It was indeed a f 
conflict which could not be resolved, because behind the two parties there . 
stood a third which every now and then intervened when either became b 
too powerful. What made it more bitter and more barren was the per- ws 
: sonalities of those involved in it. King Fu’ad and King Farugq, in addition S 
: to some virtues that the world did not perhaps know, possessed also the t 
' weaknesses of their dynasty — love of money and the determination to . 
: rule despotically; and it was the misfortune of both Britain and Egypt . 
4 that the two leaders of the Wafd possessed the tortuous obstinacy, the . 
3 easily kindled vanity, and the ultimate weakness of the Egyptian peasant. 
‘i Moreover, this was a period when the social life of Egypt was altering I 
. fast. The population was rapidly increasing, and by the middle 1920's had tl 
i certainly passed the optimum figure. The standard of living in the country- 
= side was no longer rising, as it had risen throughout the previous half- : 
& century. The surplus population was being pushed into the towns, where ‘ 
: poverty and neglect generated a mass of bitter feeling seeking an outlet. . 
The accumulation of capital by landowners, together with the growth of . 
) the town population, provided the conditions for the development of an } 
r Egyptian industry: Bank Misr, founded in 1920, had become by 1939 the 
§ center of a whole network of industries, some of them at a reasonable 
; level of efficiency. The system of official schools had expanded greatly, at 
Pa primary and secondary levels, and the University of Cairo was forming a 
. new professional elite. From these processes there emerged new social 
>) classes, whose interests and feelings led them into the ranks of national 
opposition to Great Britain. The new middle class connected with industry 
wished for political power in order to use the machinery of government to 
help the growth of young industries, and looked upon Britain as a rival, 
whose goods filled the Egyptian market and whose government used its 
influence in the interests of its own middle class. The peasantry was growing - 
articulate and even powerful: since there was no stable class structure, and 
political changes had prevented the long maintenance of inherited wealth, - 
it was possible for those of peasant origin to rise quickly to wealth and 
authority, while the system of education was producing a new intelligentsia 
near enough to their roots in the peasant life to express its aspirations. ‘ 
Most of the important figures in political life after the generation of ‘Adli 
and Sarwat, the creators of the new Egyptian industry, many of the im- 
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portant figures in literature, came of village stock; and they brought to 
their relations with Britain that instinctive horror of the foreign ruler 
which the fellah has learned from history. 


VI 


In the years after 1945, these developments led to the emergence of new 
forces which could no longer be grouped around the two rallying points 
of the Palace and the Wafd. The existence of a mass of feeling, unharnessed 
by any of the existing political groups and growing in volume and bitterness 
as the destitute town population increased, was one cause of the instability 
of political life in Egypt between 1945 and 1952. The Communists and 
the Muslim Brothers, both in their different ways (which perhaps were not 
so different as they seemed), tried to absorb this feeling, until part of it, 
although by no means all, was canalized for a time by the new military 
regime. 

The external position of Egypt also changed in the years after the war. 
The emergence of small new independent states in the Middle East and 
the ebbing of British and French control in Asia and Africa were creating 
a “hinterland” waiting to be dominated and unified by somebody. Her 
geographical position, no less than her central position in the Muslim and 
Arab worlds, seemed to offer Egypt the chance of becoming leader of the 
northern half of Africa as far as Arabic was spoken and Islam professed, 
of divided Arab Asia, and perhaps of countries beyond. Gamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir has well described this opportunity lying before Egypt: 

We cannot look at the map of the world . . . without realising Egypt’s position 

on the map and her role by the logic of that position. Can we fail to see that there 

is an Arab zone surrounding us? . . . Can we possibly ignore the fact that there 

is an African continent which we have been made part of by fate? . . . Can we 

ignore the fact that there is an Islamic world with which we are united by bonds 

of religious principle reinforced by historical realities? . . . It always strikes me 
that in this area in which we live is a role running around aimlessly looking for 

a hero to give it being. . . . The role is not one of leadership or domination. 

It is rather a role of interaction with and response to all the factors mentioned 

above, which involves making use of the tremendous latent strength in the regions 


surrounding us to create a great power in this area which will then rise up to a 
level of dignity and undertake a positive part in building the future of mankind.” * 


To play this role, Egypt must be free to make her own decisions in major 
matters, and such freedom she could not have so long as the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty laid down the major lines of her policy, and so long as a British 
force lay within easy striking distance of her capital. 

What was more important still, there was no longer the same harmony 
of fundamental interest between Britain and Egypt as there had been 


8 Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, The Philosophy of the Egyptian Revolution, translated by R. H. Nolte 
(American Universities Field Staff), p. 30. 
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when the Treaty was signed. In 1936 Britain was still actually, though no 
longer potentially, the most powerful state in the world: the center of 
trade, the possessor of final predominance of power. In making an agree- 
ment with her, Egypt was protecting herself from a new occupation, and 
perhaps a worse; and in consenting to the link between the Egyptian cur- 
rency and sterling, and agreeing to draw her foreign officials and technicians 
from Britain by preference, she was not restricting her freedom so much 
as recognizing a state of fact which existed, and doing what her cwn 
interest might in any event have led her to do. In 1936, to have a close 
and special relationship with Great Britain was a way of entering the 
modern world; but by 1946 this special relationship was preventing Egypt 
from becoming a full member of the new world. In the new world it was 
the United States and not Britain which was the dominant power, and if 
it was necessary to have a special relation with any Great Power it was 
only from the United States that it would be possible to derive those ad- 
vantages in the way of capital, technical assistance and military aid which 
Britain had been able to give before World War II. In the new world, too, 
power was distributed in a new way. Instead of a group of European 
Powers monopolizing effective power and controlling as they pleased the 
subject or half-subject peoples of Asia and Africa, there existed now, in 
the shifting hinterland between the two Great Powers, a whole series of 
centers of relatively independent power, in Asia and Africa no less than 
Europe; and those who controlled them could aspire to exercise a certain 
independent influence, not only to further their own interests, but also to 
play a part of some importance in the World’s Debate. In 1936 an Egypt 
free from the British connection would have been weaker and more ex- 
posed to danger and less considered by the world than she was; by 1946, 
only an Egypt free from the British connection could actualize the poten- 
tialities of her position. Nor did there exist in Egypt that factor which kept 
India and Ceylon within the British orbit even after the withdrawal of 
British forces: the deep assimilation of English culture and the social and 
political values inherent in it. It was now that the full effect of Cromer’s 
neglect of education was felt. Of the intelligentsia, the doctors, engineers, 
and scientists were mainly of English training; but the lawyers, writers, 
and journalists were largely of French formation; and the half-educated, 
although they usually knew more of English than of any other foreign 
language, had not been deeply touched by any European culture. 

All this made Egypt the more eager to free herself from British control. 
At the same time Britain could not think of withdrawal with an easy mind. 
The issues at stake were enormous: the British army in Egypt, after all, 
was the basis of the whole British position in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. Moreover, there was the principle of inertia, the 
reluctance of a Great Power to move from an attained position of strength 
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until it is proved that the disadvantages of staying are greater than those 
of moving. There was another factor at work only less important than 
either of these. In 1936, Britain could relax her direct hold on Egypt, 
confident that the whole tendency of Egypt’s financial and commercial and 
cultural life would still bind her to Britain; but by 1946, to relax her hold 
would mean that those same tendencies, if allowed to work freely, would 
draw Egypt away from Britain. As a member of the Western community, 
Britain would still gain if withdrawal made it possible for Egypt to 
establish closer links with the Western world; but within that community, 
withdrawal would mean a comparative loss of influence to Britain. 

No doubt, too, there were mistakes and misunderstandings on both sides. 
In Britain, for example, it was not always understood that to have power 
and not to use it is very different from not having power: it was often 
thought, therefore, that since Britain did not intend to use her forces in 
Egypt in order to interfere in Egypt’s domestic affairs, the Egyptians were 
unreasonable in objecting to their presence. Again, the fact that Britain 
had no desire to dominate Egypt sometimes obscured the fact that she did 
wish to retain a position from which she would inevitably dominate 
Egypt. Nevertheless, in spite of all natural and legitimate hesitations, and 
in spite, too, of misunderstandings, the forces in favor of agreement were 
stronger than those working against it. In the course of the long period of 
tension which began with the Egyptian denunciation of the Treaty of 1936, 
it became clear that Britain had no alternative to withdrawal from Egypt 
except virtually to reoccupy the whole country; and this was clearly im- 
possible, both because of her diminished strength and because of the change 
in the political atmosphere of the world. Moreover, the British withdrawal 
from India was gradually unfolding its implications: not only did it change 
the British position in the Middle East (although not destroying its impor- 
tance), but it helped to produce in Britain a new conception of the role 
she could play in the world. 


Vil 


It is too early to see all the implications of the Agreement, but not too 
early to see that they will be immense, and to pose the problem of the form 
which they will take. At the heart of this problem lies the riddle of Egypt. 
So different in their way of thinking, their social organization and their 
humor from other peoples, even those who share their language and their 
religion — so tactless and heavy-handed in pursuit of their interests or 
their rights — the Egyptian people may often seem to be a cause of weak- 
ness if not a cause of trouble in the Middle East. Yet perhaps we do them 
an injustice. We should not belittle them because their century of “West- 
ernization”’ has produced less spectacular results than in Turkey. No Kemal 
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has transformed in a decade, and amidst the admiration of the world, the 
whole structure of society. Yet the progress has been there, in every 
sphere of life: the gradual modernization of the material equipment of 
society; the development, with British help, of the most elaborate and 
efficient system of irrigation in the world; the growth of modern industry; 
the emancipation of women; the elaboration of modern Arabic as a me- 
dium of communication, and the use of it in newspapers and by writers who 
are read all over the Arabic-speaking world; the creation of the largest 
and most splendid city in Africa; a certain flowering of the arts — the films, 
the paintings of Mahmud Sa‘id, the sculptures of Mukhtar; all this while at 
the same time the great cosmopolitan cities were serving as hosts to for- 
eign cultures, which flowered there to produce the poetry of Cavafy and 
an exotic blossom of French literature. If the progress has not been faster, 
it is perhaps because Egypt has not been willing to buy modernity at the 
price Turkey has paid: the rejection of the beliefs and values of the past. 
It is indeed the importance of modern Egypt for the world that here and 
here almost alone in the modern world the problem of Islam has been posed 
seriously, by Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, and faced responsibly, not only 
by him and his disciples but by whole sections of the intelligentsia. Can 
Islam, while preserving its essence, yet serve as the moral basis for a mod- 
ern community? That is the question which underlies all movements of 
thought, and even political movements, in Egypt today. The struggle with 
this problem, while it may slow the speed of advance, may also guarantee 
its stability. 


Vill 


It is true, the movement of thought about Islam started by Muhammad 
‘Abduh has grown thin and weak in the last few years: and perhaps this 
is one of the reasons why Egyptian literature, which seemed so promising 
two decades ago, has not since then fulfilled its promise. But these last years 
have not been wholly barren, for they have seen a sudden upsurge of social 
thought and social conscience, forced on the Egyptian mind by the growth of 
population and the deepening of popular misery, and articulated by a group 
of economists and sociologists trained in England and America. Already in 
the last Wafdist government the first effects of their work could be seen, in 
the reforms carried out by the Minister of Social Affairs, Ahmad Husayn, 
and the Minister of Education, Taha Husayn; but the men of the present 
Government have carried the process a stage further. Naive and of limited 
experience when they came to power, their social ideas consisted of little 
more than a vague idealism and a resolution, rooted in their peasant origin, 
to end the power of the landowners and give the land to the people. But 
they had the intelligence to seek advice from the best available economists 
and social thinkers, and to learn something from the outside world: at 
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one point they were reported to be studying the program of the British 
Labour Party. The two-year conflict with Britain delayed the carrying out 
of their plans, both because it diverted attention from internal affairs, and 
because of the refusal of the United States to give money to Egypt so long 
as she had not reached agreement with Britain. The instability caused by 
this long conflict shook the alliance of officers and social reformers; as the 
tension in the country made necessary a firmer and more direct control of 
the officers over the whole machine of government some of the best of 
their civilian advisers fell away. Nevertheless, now that dollars have begun 
to flow, it may be expected that some at least of the great projects will 
reach fruition: the High Dam at Aswan, the iron and steel works, improve- 
ments in the social conditions of the villages. 

These measures, if they are carried out, will only confirm a change 
which has already begun, and of which the coming to office of the present 
regime was only a sign. Political power in Egypt has passed from the great 
landowners to three other classes, all of them new, all in process of strength- 
ening themselves, which the present regime seemed for a moment to have 
succeeded in holding together in precarious combination: the industrial 
middle class, the professional class which has mastered Western techniques, 
and the larger peasants, who, rather than the ordinary cultivators, seem 
to have benefited most from the first phase of land reform. These groups 
all desire some sort of social and economic reform, both in order to absorb 
the surplus population and so prevent the growth of Communism, and to 
increase the national strength. But although they may agree on some im- 
mediate national questions, there is a deep division within them on the 
final questions of values. 

Speaking very roughly, it may be said that five sets of ideas about the 
organization of society are in conflict for possession of the Egyptian mind. 
The old secular nationalism, which inspired the original Wafd as it in- 
spired Atatiirk, is weaker than it was, and the new secular social democracy 
of Western Europe seems scarcely to be born. But something of both these 
ideas has been absorbed by Islamic “modernism” which, while holding fast 
to the essentials of the Muslim faith (however they may be defined) , would 
be willing to reshape public law, social behavior, and the customs of the 
community in the light of modern needs and of Western thought; and 
which, while clinging to the sense of Islamic solidarity which still makes a 
single world out of Muslim nations, also wishes Egypt to be part of that 
greater “‘world”’ called into existence by the West. Over against it stand all 
those movements which call for rejection of the values no less than the 
political influence of the West, and long for a world made new, either by a 
return to primitive Islam (as they conceive it) or by the adoption of the 
principles of Marx. The Muslim Brothers and the Communists, for all 
their difference of formal ideologies, could easily be brought together by 
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their hatred of a common enemy and their image of a world made new by 
revolution; and the Brothers might well form the ladder by which the 
Communists came to power. 

It is possible to see the forces aligned on either side. On the one side 
are the deep resentment of the British presence, so recently ended, and of 
Western policy in Palestine; the vast and growing misery of the masses in 
town and countryside, which perhaps not even the biggest measures of the 
government will be able to reverse; the existence of an “internal prole- 
tariat” of small peasants, factory workers and petty officials, shut out from 
political power under this regime as under the old, and becoming articulate 
through the spread of schools; and perhaps something in popular Islam, that 
longing for a reign of virtue, and that conviction that virtue lies in strict 
observance of the sacred law, which have given strength to movements of 
revolt throughout Islamic history, and may still be used by movements 
whose real inspiration comes from other sources than the Qur’an. 

On the other side there is the influence of the Western Powers, not 
really lessened by the British withdrawal but on the contrary growing 
greater as the irreversible tendency of social and economic life makes 
Egypt, on that level at least, ever more a part of the Western community; 
there is the solidity and strength of the Egyptian middle class, now firmly 
in control of the machine of government and deeply committed to living 
in a state whose law and social customs and economic organization are 
derived not from the Shari‘ah but from Western concepts of utility and 
social welfare; and there is the strength of the liberal tradition in Egypt. 
After all, for two or three generations, to become part of liberal Europe 
was the guiding idea of renascent Egypt. This idea inspired equally Isma‘il 
in the 1860’s and Taha Husayn when, sixty years later, he gave in his 
Future of Culture in Egypt the classical formulation of the doctrine that 
Egypt was and ought to be part of Europe; it was accepted not only by 
purely secular writers but to some extent by the father of “Islamic modern- 
ism,” Muhammad ‘Abduh, and by those who, like Lutfi Sayyid, preserved 
the central tradition of his thought; and it has gone deeper perhaps into the 
Egyptian mind than we suspect. 

In this conflict of ideas where does the present Government stand? Its 
leading members are drawn in the main from the lower middle class, and 
are on the whole conservative in social matters; but they seem to have been 
touched by the ideal of a liberal Islam. Their policy in regard to minorities, 
for example, derives more from modern liberal ideas than from those of 
medieval Islam; and it is significant that after the retirement of Nagib the 
Presidency of the Republic was offered to Lutfi Sayyid, the last survivor 
of the close associates of Muhammad ‘Abduh. But hard necessity, or youth- 
ful impatience, seems to have prevailed over liberal ideas in the most im- 
portant sphere of all, that of liberty. The regime has carried further that 
degradation of the once great press of Cairo which has been going on for 
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ten years, and which must sadden all those who remember what it once was; 
and after three years of military rule constitutional life is still'in abeyance. 
It is this denial of civil and political liberty which is one of the main causes 
for the present opposition of the intelligentsia to the regime; such opposi- 
tion is a weakness for the regime, but is perhaps a sign of the real strength 
of Egypt. ; 











































IX 


Throughout the long tension which preceded the signing of the Anglo- 
. | Egyptian Agreement there was never any doubt that, on the great issue 
of world Communism, the Egyptian Government inclined toward the West, 
nor that in so doing it reflected the feelings of the new dominant groups 
: in Egyptian society. But it was clear also, and has become increasingly so 
| since the Agreement was signed, that the fear of Communism is not the 
only nor even the most important issue in Egyptian politics. Egypt has no 
common frontier with the Soviet Union, as has Turkey, nor has her history 
conditioned her to think of her greatest danger as coming from that direc- 
tion. Whether the potentialities of cooperation with the West will ever 
be realized is therefore an open question, and all we can do is to indicate 
those factors which will determine the answer to it. 

: First, it is not at all clear whether the present government, or another 
. one representing the same forces, will be able to maintain its grip on the 
country. The masses of the Egyptian people, and in particular the “internal 
proletariat”’ of cultivators and workers, clearly do not, and have no reason 
; to, share the pro-Western tendencies of the new ruling groups. The memory 





of the struggle with Britain, the consciousness of their present misery, and 
the strength of the idea of a self-sufficient Islamic world, combine to make 
them neutralist in the great struggle, but neutralist with an anti-Western 
color. As the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement is carried out, and if the economic 


and social measures of the government take effect, neutralism may weaken, 
or at least may lose its anti-Western color, and become no more than the 
expression of the normal human desire not to be involved in war. 

Now that Egypt has relatively complete freedom of action, her im- 
mediate preoccupation in foreign affairs is not the cold war, but that “role 
| in search of a hero” of which ‘Abd al-Nasir wrote. The idea of a hinter- 
land waiting to be united and made once more into a power in world affairs 
explains all the major moves in Egyptian foreign policy in the last few 
years. It was to be free to create this power that Egypt wished to be rid 
of the occupation; and it is only as leader of a united hinterland, and thus 
as wielder of a certain power, that she would wish to establish a political 
link with the Western world. Whether she will succeed is now the urgent 
question of the day. Her geographical position at the hinge of Asia and 
Africa, her central position in the Muslim community, her relative size and 
wealth, are all advantages. In the Arab world, her position as the center 
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of Arab culture, the artificial and divided nature of the other Arab states, 
and the fear that if they do not follow her lead she will make a separate 
peace with Israel, have so far secured her predominance. But on the other 
hand, there are certain factors working in the other direction: a certain 
obtuseness often shown by Egyptians in dealing with other peoples, and 
the differing degrees of emphasis placed on the Communist danger and 
the need to prepare against it by those Middle Eastern states which have 
a frontier exposed to Communist attack and those which do not. The ten- 
sion between these two sets of factors has come into the open with the 
signing of the Turko-Iraqi Treaty; but while it could be unwise to minimize 
the genuine differences in conceptions of Middle Eastern policy, as well 
as the local and personal rivalries, which underlie the disagreement be- 
tween Iraq and Egypt, it would be equally unwise to assume that Arab 
solidarity is not strong enough to withstand even a disagreement as deep as 
this, or to give too simple an explanation of Egypt’s attitude. Her present 
violent refusal to join a Middle Eastern pact may be no more than the be- 
ginning of a process of bargaining with a view to securing the highest 
possible price for her adherence to a pact. 


X 

We must linger on this notion of a “price,” for it points to a truth which 
is often overlooked. So long as the division of the world into sovereign 
states exists, there can be no unlimited harmony between the interests of 
states; there can be at most a limited coincidence of national interests, 
leading to limited agreements of a greater or smaller degree of stability. 
Egypt and the West may have the major common interest of fighting and 
preventing the triumph of Communism, and this interest may some day 
lead them into political agreement, but that does not mean that in other 
spheres their interests do not conflict, and sometimes the conflict may be 
so serious as to upset the agreement. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
both sides, before entering into an agreement about the one thing in re- 
gard to which their interests are in accord, should also try to get their 
own way, partially at least, in the other matters on which their interests 
are not in accord. Nor should we expect that, once agreement has been 
reached, the parties to it would not still try to impose their will in matters 
which it does not cover; and although the struggle of interests, as taking 
place within an alliance, may lose a dimension of bitterness which it would 
otherwise have, it will nevertheless be real, and in some circumstances may 
even threaten the alliance. 

There are indeed various points of Middle Eastern policy at which the 
interests of America, Britain, and the other Western states may conflict 
with those of Egypt and other Middle Eastern states. To say this is not 
to criticize either Western or Arab policy. A wise government tries so far 
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as it can to strike a balance between its own interests and those of others, 
but it can never wholly succeed, und when the point of conflict comes, of 
course it must prefer its own interests to theirs. It would be equally foolish 
for an Arab to demand that Britain and the United States should prefer 
his interests to their own, and for an American or Englishman to think 
of an Arab who opposes Western policy as being “disloyal”? (which im- 
plies that he has no interests of his own) or “unreasonable” (which im- 
plies that his interests must necessarily be the same as those of the West). 

Thus, to take examples, while Sudanese opinion seems to be hardening 
against close union with Egypt, and British opinion is likely to support 
the Sudanese in this, it cannot be expected that Egypt will ever stop trying 
to establish as close a control as she can over the upper valley of the Nile, 
the key to her security. Again, both Britain and the United States, moved 
partly by the desire to eliminate a cause of instability and partly by the 
sense of guilt (which leads them to wish to be able to forget the tragic 
process they themselves began), would like the Arab states to accept the 
existence of Israel and make peace with it; but neither Egypt nor any other 
Arab state is likely to accept what has happened as being the end of the 
process, and their interests as well as their feelings would lead them to 
try to perpetuate the present ambiguous situation halfway between peace 
and war. Yet again, although Britain and the United States no doubt sup- 
port the French decision to give a limited autonomy to Tunisia, they cannot 
be expected to push France, an unstable ally at best, into giving full inde- 
pendence to the three North African countries, and so taking a step which 
might weaken her whole position and for which her public is not ready; 
but on the other hand the newly independent states of the Middle East can- 
not be indifferent to the struggle of the North African Arabs for national 
freedom. 

Such differences of interest and policy will always trouble an agreement 
between the Arabs and the West, but they need not destroy it. Final power 
over the political fate of the Middle East lies, as for so long, not inside the 
area but outside it. Once it was in the hands of Great Britain, but now the 
British withdrawal from Egypt is speeding the process by which it is being 
transferred to the United States (although the transfer is not complete, 
and the British position in certain countries, notably Iraq, is so strong that 
Britain will still have an important, and may at times have a dominant, 
voice in the formation of Western policy). In such a situation, no govern- 
ment or party can define its policy until the possessor of final power has 
defined his; and how the weaker will react toward the stronger will depend 
on how the stronger has acted toward him. If the history of the British 
policy in Egypt proves anything, it is that the most dangerous of positions 
is to have power and not to use it; and the only safe use of power is to 
create (so far as can be done) a balance of interests between those who 
possess it and those who lie beneath its shadow. 











INDIA AND THE COLD WAR 


R 


HE AMERICAN VIEW of the world is a simple one. Its simplicity 

is the consequence of Americans’ fortune, which is greater than most 

of them often credit. Never before in history has any people attained 
so high a degree of prosperity and well-being. The future is bright and un- 
limited. Americans have no worries of any consequence — except one. 
Only one thing threatens ruin. That one thing is Communism — particularly 
as propagated by the Sino-Soviet combine wielding the ultimate nuclear 
weapons. Americans react to this Communist threat with all the single- 
mindedness that the instinct of self-preservation can produce. Their every 
national action is conditioned by it. 

When Americans are face to face with Communist power their course 
of action is clear. They have learned from bitter experience that it calcu- 
lates their destruction, and that the only effective response is superior force. 
But there are others in the world — neither Communist nor sharing the 
prosperity Americans seek to protect — whose view of the world and its 
perils is far different. These are the world’s neutrals, and their number is 
legion. 

The leading exponent of neutralism is India. She speaks in her own right 
for 370 million people, a substantial chunk of the human race, and strongly 
influences hundreds of millions more. Yet to most Americans India is an 
enigma. The Indians seem blind to the perils of Communist imperialism, 
and refuse to join with the United States and its allies in opposing its threat. 
To all appearances they appease the Red Chinese on every side, and carry 
on sweet conversations with them. Their self-righteous neutralism during 
the Korean conflict was deeply resented by Americans whose blood was 
being spilled resisting Communist aggression. Their stubborn refusal to 
concede any moral justification to the French and American positions on 
Indo-China is often infuriating, considering that India’s security is equally 
threatened. The refusal of transit rights for American planes flying French 
reinforcements to relieve the hard-pressed garrison at Dien Bien Phu could 
only evoke a suppressed anger. Most disturbing of all are the Indian efforts 
to persuade other nations to follow her neutralist lead. 

What makes the Indians act that way? Are they really pro-Communist 
at heart? Upon the accuracy and sensitivity of our response to these ques- 
tions much will depend — not only the course of neutralist action in the 
Cold War itself, but what for our children may prove even more im- 
portant — the character of a world from which Communism has been ex- 
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terminated. We can only seek that answer by projecting ourselves into the 
Indian’s position, and trying to see things — first his immediate surround- 
ings, and then the world at large — as he sees them. 


THE CLASH AND FUSION OF VALUES 


The Indian’s first thought, as it is with most of us, is of his own imme- 
diate problems, and nearly all of these arise from the impact of the techno- 
logical culture of the West on the agrarian traditions of the East. The 
West brought many gifts to India, including its very concept of nationhood. 
But the impact brought ills as well, and produced a social revolution that 
has threatened at times her disintegration and collapse. In the few years 
since independence, however, the Indians have been evolving a synthesis of 
the values of the West with their own indigenous traditions, and their atti- 
tude toward the world at large cannot be understood outside its context. 

The traditional Hindu culture is an ancient one of great dignity. It is 
based on the value system of the rice-growing monsoon village. There, if 
one asked for little, life was easy and kind. The serene and passive mind 
and the renunciation of desires were the highest moral values. Life was 
noncompetitive, for there was enough food for all. So too, it was immobile, 
for it depended upon the paddy field and the family unit that tilled it. 
Fertility — both of the soil and of the loins — was the bounty of the gods 
and evoked an awed reverence. Death was a common event, and only a 
handful of village sages reached old age. But this was not so disturbing, 
for death was only a punctuation in the cycle of the soul which had lived 
before birth and would continue to live after death in other incarnations. 
Then one day, when the soul had achieved sufficient serenity, it would be 
released from the toils of the mundane to merge in perfect bliss with the 
infinite world soul — brahman. It was not a bad life, so long as you were 
left alone to enjoy it. 

But the Indian was not left alone. First the Muslims, then the British, 
came, and each spread an overlay of dominion on the old Hindu culture. 
The Muslim culture and the Hindu never mixed, and the friction between 
the two is even sharper today than during the Moghal raj. In the case of the 
British it was different. The British first came to India in quest of wealth, 
and naught else. They found a bonanza. So long as mercantile profit re- 
mained the prime motivation for British activities in India there was no 
conflict with the indigenous Hindu culture. The British amassed the wealth 
they came for, and the Hindu villager pursued his life apart, largely un- 
affected by these strange adventurers from the West. 

But during the first half of the last century a far-reaching change oc- 
curred in the British outlook. They began to develop a conscience. The 
leaders of English thought revolted at the prevalence at home and abroad 
of the unbridled greed and lust for wealth that accompanied and preceded 
the Industrial Revolution. Out of their revulsion came the Reform Move- 
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ment. At home it led to the abolition of the sweat shop, the English Bill 
of Rights, and a whole body of social legislation on which the tradition of 
British liberalism was founded. 

India today owes many of her greatest assets to the disciples of liberal 
reform who wrought the Empire of India. Out of trading posts in the jungle 
they built cities that rival the metropolises of the West. They built roads, 
railroads, hospitals, factories, and so on and on. In a noble fighting tradi- 
tion they built the Indian army, one of the largest and finest in the world 
today. They created an incorruptible and dedicated civil service, one of the 
best ever known, to which much of India’s stability through the tempest 
of independence is owed. They brought to India the English educational 
system, then best in the world, and trained her present-day leaders in the 
best traditions of British scholarship. 

The greatest debt the Indian of today owes to Britain is the tradition of 
justice and democracy. The Indian parliamentary system is a heritage from 
the British, as well as the liberal Indian concepts of freedom. There is 
probably no country in the world where a wider range of political opinion 
and expression is tolerated than in India. In fact, a by-product of this tradi- 
tion was the desire for self-determination, out of which evolved the in- 
dependence movement and the very concept of India as a unified national 
state. 

One might then ask, what harm did the British do to India under their 
liberal reform policies? Impassioned Indian nationalists are inclined to rant 
about British looting of the Indian economy, but their argument is not 
very convincing to the objective observer. The British unquestionably put at 
least as much into India as they took out. Actually, the greatest physical 
problem they brought to India was the backlash of one of their most 
laudable achievements — the substantial lowering of the death rate. As the 
birth rate has remained about the same, the net result has been a geo- 
metrically progressing increase in the population, beginning about a hundred 
years ago and continuing at a current rate of about 1.4 percent per year. 
This means that with a population of 370 million today, ten years from 
now there will be over 50 million new Indian mouths to feed — considerably 
more than the entire present population of France. But already there is not 
enough food to go around. The Indian’s average caloric intake is only about 
half the minimum established by the Food and Agriculture Organization as 
necessary to sustain health. The pressure on the land compounds the prob- 
lem through the fragmentation of holdings and the increase in agricultural 
unemployment and peasant debt. A chronic ache has spread across the land 
of India, not the old-fashioned famine of the catastrophic sort, but the slow 
debilitation of malnutrition, sapping vigor and laying the people prey to 
disease. 

Some propose birth control as a solution. Apart from the moral resistance 
this proposal evokes in some quarters, the prospect of inducing hundreds 
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of millions of Indian peasants to adopt effective birth control methods is 
so dim that it cannot be seriously entertained as a realistic approach to the 
problem. 

The answer obviously lies in developing the technical level of the econ- 
omy, and it is in this direction that serious persons have bent their efforts. 
But the effort to develop a technological economy has in itself produced 
a profound social upheaval. The competitive and entrepreneurial aspects 
of such a system go against the grain of the old agrarian passivity. The 
social mobility which such an economy demands tends to shatter the in- 
flexible structure of the Indian village and family. The urban and indus- 
trial environments call for a new type of social organization and a new set 
of values. 

Amid the agonizing confusion and conflict of values that accompany 
cultural change, many extremist solutions have been proposed. Some seek 
escape by withdrawal, by retrogression to archaic traditions and forms. 
Others would break the Indian Union into sectional fragments. Yet others 
espouse a sort of Hindu fascism that would set the nation on a path of con- 
quest against the Muslim. 

Of course the most dangerous and virulent of these extremisms is Com- 
munism, another importation from the West. In the general elections of 
1952 some 5 million Indians voted for the Communist Party and its 
splinters, and it now forms the principal parliamentary opposition. The 
Communists have seriously penetrated the labor movement, the educational 
system, the press, and even the Government to a moderate degree. They 
also enjoyed a few years back a limited success in peasant revolt. 

The prototype of the Indian Communist Party member is the young 
unemployed intellectual. The Indian universities turn out thousands of 
graduates a year, and the intermediate schools tens of thousands more. In 
spite of the need for development, the economic system cannot absorb these 
young graduates; there just are not enough new jobs commensurate with 
the level of education and training they have acquired. This is a blow to 
the pride and to the sense of personal identity and function within the 
social body, as much as to the belly. These young men are forced to take 
jobs as menials, or as clerks if they are lucky. In any case, they are fortunate 
indeed to earn as much as 50¢ a day. Living in squalor and eating one small 
meal of rice a day, they are likely to pass their leisure hours feeding their 
bitter and frustrated emotions on the cheap Communist literature that 
abounds on every street corner. Communism offers this angry young man 
a pat solution for all his problems, a course of positive action as a release 
for his bitterness, and a feeling of function and self-importance which he 
believes his own social system has denied him. Thus Communism sweeps 
through the ranks of the educated Indian youth and on through the school 
system that produced him, like a wave of juvenile narcotics addiction. 

Fortunately, however, these juvenile delinquents and the Communist dope 
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peddlers who feed on them — while constituting a serious menace — are 
far from representative of India. The more mature and balanced minds 
are still firmly in control of the nation. It is important to remember that, 
while 5 million Indians voted pro-Communist in 1952, 100 million voted 
non-Communist, mainly for the Congress Party led by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In these electoral contests Congress leaders and party workers stump the 
country from village to village deriding and ridiculing Communism with 
a passion such as can only develop in the heat of an election campaign. 
Moreover, before the adoption of the four-year-old decision of the Con- 
gress government to deal with Communism in the open and at the polls, it 
had arrested Communists by the thousands and kept them penned up in 
preventive detention camps. Congress bitterness against the Communists 
goes back at least to the early days of World War II, when all the Congress 
leaders were clapped in jail while the Communists roamed free, fattening 
themselves in a wartime alliance with the British. Few political parties 
anywhere in the world can boast a more energetic and consistent opposition 
to domestic Communism than can the Indian National Congress. 

Communism clashes with the democratic ideals of freedom and justice 
absorbed by the Indians from the British. But it also clashes with an essen- 
tial value concept carried over from the old Hindu culture. This concept 
comprises the moral essence of Hinduism, deeper and more enduring than 
its other more formal aspects, and to this day it sets the moral tone for the 
Indian social body. It is somewhat comparable in quality to the Westerner’s 
value concept of Christian love and compassion for one’s fellow men which 
underlies and persists beyond the more formal expressions of Christianity. 
It is known by the Sanskrit word ahimsa. The term is usually translated 
“nonviolence,” but it is a concept much broader and deeper than the trans- 
lation implies. Ahimsa is a state of mind, a passive state. It encompasses a 
note of imperturbability, patience, imperviousness, and serenity. It is a 
prime element of the Hindu’s inner adjustment of his soul to the infinity of 
the world soul — brahman. Westerners are apt to misconstrue its nature 
as a passivity of weakness. The British learned otherwise in their dealings 
with the peaceful but absolutely unyielding Gandhi. It is capable of ex- 
pression as a quixotic, indeed a suicidal, stubbornness, and can be extremely 
frustrating to the action-minded Westerner. But he may take comfort in 
the knowledge that it is equally frustrating to the Communist, for the 
rabidity and violence of Indian Communism offends this deeply engrained 
morality. 

But while Communism is rejected by most Indians, capitalism has no 
greater appeal. The concepts of economic individualism, enlightened self- 
interest, and the profit motive on which the capitalist system is based are 
completely foreign and incomprehensible to the Indian. In fact, the word 
“capitalist” evokes images of hatred in the Indian mind —the money- 
lender, the absentee landlord, the profiteer, and the British sahib. Capi- 
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talism, to the Indian, is synonymous with exploitation. And under the cir- 
cumstances, there now exists in India neither the machinery for capital 
financing nor the sources of private capital on which an adequate free enter- 
prise system could be based. 

The Indians have found their doctrine in democratic socialism. Its ideal 
of the welfare state and the nationalized economy under a liberal system 
of parliamentary democracy sets well on the Indian cultural heritage, and is 
entirely compatible with the concept of ahimsa. It is the same doctrine — 
Fabianism — that is espoused by the British Labour Party with which the 
Indian leaders enjoy an exceptional rapport. Distasteful as this doctrine 
may be to most Americans, it has provided India with a badly needed sense 
of dynamism geared to the gradualist tempo of the Indian culture. 

Under its precepts India embarked in 1951 on a Five Year Plan of 
development. It represents the Indian answer and challenge to Communism. 
The Indian leaders look upon it as a contest, a competition, with the 
Chinese Communists who have been contemporaneously pursuing their own 
development programs in a similar economic environment. Through propa- 
ganda channels the Chinese tout every advance they make, and many they 
do not. But the world hears little of India’s progress, though it has been 
dramatic and at times startling. 

In the first three years of the Plan the rise in estimated national income 
has been three times greater than the increase in population, and the per 
capita income of the Indian citizen has risen by 5 percent. Agricultural 
production has increased 18 percent over the 1951 level, and industrial 
production 40 percent over 1950. Seven million acres of land have been 
newly irrigated, and extensive land reform has been carried out. The West 
Bengal-Orissa-Bihar iron, steel, and coal triangle is well on the way to 
becoming the greatest center of heavy industrial production in all of Asia. 
In spite of the inflationary pressures of partition and the Korean war, all 
this has been achieved against a background of remarkable financial sta- 
bility and a steady cost of living index. 

Politically speaking, the state of the Indian Union is also sound. A well 
balanced, federal, democratic constitution has been in force for five years. 
Under its provision for universal adult suffrage, the world’s greatest elec- 
toral venture was successfully carried off in 1952, confirming in power a 
stable and responsible government. 

But most important is the intangible factor of morale. There is hope in 
India today, even a sense of excitement, contrasting sharply with the dis- 
illusionment and pessimism of only five or six years ago. Indian national 
spirits today are higher than they have ever been before. Yet this progress, 
this hope, hangs by a slender thread. A serious disturbance in the productive 
machine or in the balance of distribution could still plunge India into a socio- 
economic morass. And the Communists are waiting like vultures for this 
to come to pass. 
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It is in this context that the prospect of a major war, and particularly one 

| fought in Asia, so frightens India. She is less concerned over the possible 
outcome of such a war than by the prospect of Asia in shambles and the 

probable effect on India herself of any war at all. She fears its contagion 

and the possibility of being forced to take sides. Above all she fears the 

economic consequences of war, whether India were directly involved or 

not, and their effect on her delicate internal situation. It is primarily out of 

‘this fear, rationalized by the nonviolent moral concepts of ahimsa, that 
\come India’s active policy of neutralism and her assertive efforts to preserve 

the peace. 


THE WORLD VIEW 


The Indian attitude toward the West is the product of intimate acquaint- 
ance with Westerners and their ways. As we have seen, the Indian respects, 
and has absorbed into his own system, many of the institutions and values 
of Western democracy and technology. But there is at the same time a 
strong undercurrent of resentment and disapproval. 

The felling of resentment is largely a nonrational, psychological phe- 
nomenon that warps the Indian’s image of the West and moulds his views 
on specific issues of international affairs. It has its roots in the Indian reac- 
tion to the twin philosophies of paternalistic authoritarianism and white 
superiority espoused by the British administrators of the Indian Empire 
up to very recent times. 

The English Reform Movement itself was predicated on the theory that 
the sovereign, through government, had the moral right and duty to inter- 
vene in social, economic, and even personal affairs which theretofore had 
been considered beyond the proper province of legislation. The British 
practice of this political philosophy in India was naturally prone to being 
construed by the Indian as —— among other things —a patronizing arro- 
gance and a smug assumption of moral superiority. The reformer is seldom 
liked by those being reformed, especially when he has a heavy paternalistic 
hand. 

But paternalism was given a particularly bitter coating by the frank 
British assumption, throughout the life of the Empire, of white racial 
superiority. The Indian felt it in the insult of being excluded from the 
white man’s house, his club, his theater, and even his shops. Not long ago 
the Indian had to get off the sidewalk and into the gutter to let the white 
man pass. There is hardly a living Indian who has not personally felt at 
one time or another the sting of racial indignity at the hands of the white 
foreigner, and his sensitivity on the subject is apt to verge on the neurotic. 
It is this that gives the powerful emotional charge to the Indian’s espousal 
of the cause of Afro-Asian nationalism. To him it is more than just a politi- 
cal movement. It has all the fervency of a racial crusade against oppression. 

The devil’s role was of course played by the British until independence. 
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But the British are gone now for the most part, and over the past five years 
or so the Americans have slipped into that unpleasant spot. One reason for 
this is the mere fact of power — economic, military, and displomatic — and 
its similarity in physical and geographical attributes to that formerly 
wielded by the British. 

Another reason is that the Indian often sees in the Americans’ dealings 
with him, whether rightly or wrongly, a patronizing approach and mis- 
sionary motivation that reminds him uncomfortably of the old British pa- 
ternalism — he sometimes thus conceives the best intentioned efforts to 
assist him. Propaganda also, at times, when the United States is trying most 
zealously to sell the American way and damn the Communist, evokes this 
negative reaction. The Americans’ single-minded preoccupation with the 
peril of Communism intensifies it. To the Indian, to whom Communism is 
only one of many perils, this often seems hysterical, and at best a readiness 
to sacrifice others’ welfare to the requirements of American military se- 
curity. By selecting intemperate passages from the American press and 
rostrum, he can make a convincing case for himself that this is the true 
character of the American attitude. When he adds this belief to the fact 
of U.S. power, he sees the United States as fully capable of creating a new 
type of cultural and economic imperialism that would require a distasteful 
conformity to an American norm — not, granted, out of malice, but to save 
the world from itself and to assure that it runs the way Americans think 
it should. 

The Indian has no complaint against the United States with respect to 
its own colonial peoples, and is duly grateful for the restrained moral 
support that President Franklin Roosevelt and the American people gave 
to the Indian independence movement. But he has a most unhealthy fasci- 
nation of horror with the negro problem in the United States. It looms in 
his attention out of all proportion to reality. Communist propaganda is 
responsible for this in part, but it is also due to a neurotic hyper-sensitivity 
on the subject of racism. 

This gives an emotional content to the principal Indian complaint against 
the United States in the field of international affairs: that in current issues 
involving Afro-Asian nationalist aspirations — especially in North Africa 
and Indo-China — she seems always to support the European colonial 
powers. Actually this support is more apparent than real, and is mainly 
a reflection of an over-riding need to keep European security alliances intact. 
But to the Indian, who is so emotionally involved and inclined to be reck- 
less where any question of Afro-Asian nationalism is concerned, it appears 
as an endorsement of racial imperialism. 

In a more unbalanced expression of this racial hypersensitivity, most 
Indians actually believe that the United States dropped the A-bomb on the 
Japanese rather than the Germans because she wanted to spare the 
white Europeans but did not care about killing Asians. This also, they 
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believe, is why the U.S. tests the H-bomb only in the Pacific, well away from 
the white man’s world, but in callous disregard of the exposure of Asians 
to its perils. He thus sees in a seemingly greater inclination to fight the Red 
Chinese than the Russians a further confirmation of America’s lower 
valuation of Asian lives. In the neurotic bitterness of these delusions, the 
Indian reading a news story of Americans suffering a military beating from 
Asians, as in the retreat from the Yalu, is apt to feel a secret sense of 
racial satisfaction. 

As might be expected, the Communist make all the capital they can out 
of these racial passions. But they do not initiate them, nor are they neces- 
sarily equivalent to pro-Communism. In fact, they could persist long after 
Communism is dead. 

In addition to these exaggerated fears of a fancied American imperialism 
and racism, India has another sharp bone of contention with American 
policy. In pursuing its anti-Communist collective security policies, the United 
States has recently extended arms aid to Pakistan as a means of bolstering 
the defenses of the strategic Middle East against possible Soviet aggres- 
sion. No one can well question the wisdom of this move from a security 
point of view. But India has taken it ill indeed. 

The British, as already indicated, were not the only conquerors of Hindu 
India. Some centuries before their advent, waves of Muslim invaders 
came out of the northwest and by conquest established dominion over the 
greater part of India for some hundreds of years. The invaders soon lost 
their racial identity in the great melting pot of India, but they stubbornly 
maintained the purity of their Islamic religion and way of life. 

The Hindu culture and the Muslim are about as far apart as the poles. 
Not only have they mutually incompatible rituals, taboos, and totems, but 
their respective value systems are in basic conflict. The passivity and non- 
violence of the Hindu is incomprehensible and irritating to the self-assert- 
ing, aggressive Muslim who takes pride in the historic spread of Islam. The 
militancy and messianic character of Islam offends and disturbs the tolerance 
of the Hindu. The mystical self-eftacement of the Hindu, and his nameless 
suffusion in caste and the commonalty of the rice-growing monsoon village, 
contrast with the Muslim’s dogmatic worship of “the one and only true 
God,” and the individualism of the desert nomad whose way of life Islam 
embodies. Although the two cultures have lived side by side for centuries, 
in fact surrounded by one another, they never mixed or drew closer together 
to any significant extent. 

When in 1947 the Musiim and Hindu portions of the subcontinent were 
partitioned into separate nations, simultaneously with the achievement of 
independence, all the friction and animus that had been largely quiescent 
for centuries on both sides burst suddenly into a holocaust of violence that 
swept across the northern plain of India from Bengal to the Punjab and 
back. No one knows how many were slaughtered. The estimates run in the 
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neighborhood of half a million on each side. At the same time, in the hope 


Ms of escaping the slaughter, some 15 million Hindus and Muslims abandoned 
” their ancestral homes and sought refuge among their coreligionists, in one 
d | of the greatest mass migrations of history. To this day many of these home- 
“r | less refugees cluster in crude huts throughout the subcontinent, barely sub- 
he i sisting, burdening the already strained economies, and keeping fresh the 
m | recent memory of atrocity and upheaval. 
of Thus the disputes over Kashmir and rights to the waters of the upper 
Indus tributaries, and all the other bones of current political contention, are 
- \ really only the surface extrusions of a conflict far deeper and more im- 
” passioned than the immediate significance of these issues would suggest. 
” It rises from the heritage of conquest, the friction of antagonistic values, 
and the fresh memories of recent violence — of stacks of corpses and mobs 
_ possessed of a killing frenzy, of tragic hordes of homeless refugees and 
7" scorched earth. 
ed 


It would take a bold man indeed to attempt to assess blame or right or 





ng wrong in this complex history of Hindu-Muslim conflict. The important 
- fact is that it exists and that each side conceives survival to be the stake. 
ny It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the Indians should suspect the mo- 
tives of Pakistan in requesting American arms, and that they should con- 
du strue the granting of them as aid to their natural enemy. 
rs Finally, there is an uneasy feeling in India that the United States is 
he reckless and unyielding in its dealings with the Communist powers, and that 
Det this could precipitate a major war. This feeling is partly attributable to} 
ily the fact that the strategic defensive lines drawn by the United States! 
against the Communist powers lie largely in geographic sectors where India 
=. feels no direct threat to her own security. But it evokes all the Indian’s fears) 
ut of the effects of a war on her own internal stability, fears which she ration-| 
- alizes and articulates in the moral terms of pacifism. 
rt. Thus the Indian attitude toward the West generally, and the United 
he States in particular, is a complex and often ambivalent mixture of respect 
nce for Western democratic values and technologies, with exaggerated fears 
ess 


of a renaissance of racial imperialism, anger over aid to the Muslim enemy, 
ge, and general disapproval couched in moral terms but rooted in divergent 


rue concepts of strategic self-interest. 
rans The roots of India’s isolationism have already been described — her 
ies, preoccupation with internal problems and related fear of war, and her 
her determination to be free of any hint of Western control or coercion. But 
whether the individual Indian likes it or not, international events have 
ere forced themselves on his attention. However, they are not the same events 
of that have most concerned Americans, whose education as to real nature of 
a Soviet — and later Chinese — Communism was acquired rather slowly over 
at 


the late 1940’s. Some of the landmarks in that process were the Iranian 


rm crisis of 1946, the fall of Czechoslovakia in 1948, the Berlin blockade and 
the 
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the spy trials, and finally the North Korean attack in 1950. During those 
years the Indian people were preoccupied almost exclusively with their own 
troubles — the freedom struggle, the Hindu-Muslim rioting and population 
upheavals, the threat of war with Pakistan, widespread crop failures, and 
a thousand other problems that attended independence and Partition. When 
the Korean conflict began, the Indian attitude toward international Com- 
‘munism was at about the same stage of development as the American atti- 
\tude just after World War II. It still has not caught up. 
Not only were the Indians distracted during this early phase of the Cold 
War when the Soviet Union was the principal protagonist of international 
Communism, but they are almost totally unfamiliar with Russians as indi- 
viduals, and for geographic reasons see no threat to their own security from 
the continental power of the USSR. Moscow is a world away from New 
Delhi, separated by deserts, the Pamirs, and intervening nations. The threat 
the Indians see on their northwest frontier is not the Red army, but the 
Pakistani. 
‘ But as the Cold War began to intensify in Asia, India was compelled 
jreluctantly to take cognizance of it. Even in this closer theater, though, 
she has seen little threat to her own security from Red Chinese expansion 
toward Korea and Formosa, or even along the eastern coast of Indo-China. 
Moreover, the anti-imperialist aspect of the Chinese Communist movement 
attracts positive Indian sympathy. Although the Indians firmly reject Com- 
munism as an ideology for their own nation, they look upon the Red Chi- 
nese as fellow Asians, and have great compassion for their efforts to expel 
Western influence and crush the remnants of colonialism in Asia. 

On the other hand, while the Indian fully espouses the democratic polit- 
ical doctrines of the West, he sees that doctrine espoused in Asia by the 
soldiers of the white powers who symbolize in his mind the imperialism 
of yester-year from which he has so recently won his independence. Those 
Asian elements whose survival depends on the support they can elicit from 
the West — like Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, and Bao Dai— the 
Indian thinks of as toadies of the West and representatives of feudalism 
and Oriental plutocracy. Thus the rationalism of his espousal of democracy 
and opposition to Communism is offset by the emotionalism of racial sensi- 
tivity and anti-imperialism. The net result is a genuine neutralism of mind 
as to the broad issues of the Cold War. 

But there is a military threat pressing in on India from Red China that 
is not remote and that involves no question of Western imperialism. It is 
a new and unfamiliar peril, for never before has Chinese power directly 
confronted India or impinged on her vital interests. The Red Chinese inva- 
sion of Tibet in 1950 brought Indian and Chinese military forces face to 

| face in the passes of the Himalayas. True, China had for several hundred 
years exercised a loose suzerainty over Tibet. But it was a very tenuous and 
remote relationship of only little concern to the British master and no con- 
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se cern at all to the Indian subject. But this time it is different. The Chinese 
mn Communists invaded Tibet in force and took over the country lock, stock, 
oy | and barrel. Today Indian and Chinese soldiers face each other at innumer- 
id | able border posts all the way from Ladakh, the “Little Tibet” of Kashmir, 
en | down along the Nepal Himalaya to Sikkim and Bhutan, and on around the 
n- remote sweep of Assam. The Indians watch nervously as the Chinese build 
ti- | roads and airfields adjacent to the frontier, and as they develop the fertile 
_ Chumbi valley pointing like a finger toward the Bengal plain. The Chinese 
Id have broadcast claims of jurisdiction over Nepal, an Indian protectorate, 
al | on the basis of an earlier vassalage to the Manchu Empire, and have pub- 
di- lished official maps showing substantial chunks in Indian and Nepalese ter- 
mf ritory as Chinese. 
>W Fortunately for India, the Himalayan barrier that forms the Indo- 
at Tibetan frontier is, while far from impenetrable, certainly a formidable 
he one. Chinese communications in Tibet, in spite of the road-building pro- 
gram, are still very difficult. Red China’s immediate motive is seizing Tibet 
ed appears to have been to assert Chinese imperial and nationalistic claims 
rh, and to extend its control to the feasible maximum. Thus the threat to | 
on India, while ominous, seems not to be an imminent one. 
1a. Nevertheless, the Indian leadership has been profoundly disturbed over 
nt the development. India’s efforts to bolster defenses along her northern 
m- frontier and to strengthen border controls bear witness to the nervousness 
hi- produced. Her efforts — sometimes clumsy and heavy-handed — to elimi- 
pel nate the political instability and power vacuum in Nepal and her other 
march states along the Tibetan border are also products of this fear. 
lit- India would fight to resist a Chinese advance across the Himalayas, 
the whether against her own territory or that of her border states such as 
sm Nepal, but only as a last resort. In her preoccupation with internal prob- 
ose lems and other fears, she will go to extreme lengths to avoid a conflict that 
om would in her view spell disaster regardless of the outcome. Meanwhile, she 
the is compelled to accept the fact of the Red Chinese conquest of Tibet, and 
sm seeks with soothing words to calm the purring panther on the window ledge. 
acy But Tibet is not the only point of impingement of Indian and Chinese 
nsi- interests. India has not been deeply concerned over Red Chinese encroach- 
ind ment on Vietnam, for Vietnam has always had cultural affinities with the 
Chinese, despite resentment on the part of the Vietnamese against Chinese 
hat political influence. In fact, India has tended to view the conflict there ex- 
t is clusively in an anti-imperialist context. But Laos and Cambodia, the inland 
tly states of Indo-China, are different. Their cultures, as well as that of 
va- Thailand, are of Indian origin. Hindu India, from time immemorial, has 
: to always faced east, a fact until recently obscured by the overlay of European 
red domination of the area. Its cultural zone surrounds the Bay of Bengal and 
and abuts upon the Chinese in the hills of northern Burma and along the east- , 


on- ern frontiers of Laos and Cambodia. The Communist successes in Vietnam | | 
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_| have brought this geo-cultural fact forcefully to the attention of the Indian 
\| leaders. 

But even more compelling than this realization of common cultural bonds 
is the threat to India’s territorial security posed by a possible Chinese 
encroachment into the littoral area of the Bay of Bengal. The full impact 
of this new peril has been most keenly felt by Burma, whose leaders have 
expressed their alarm to India, to whom they naturally look for aid. 

India is reported to have warned the Indo-Chinese Communists not to 
encroach on Laos and Cambodia, but she continues to count mainly on 
sweet and soothing words. One must read between and beneath the honeyed 
phrases to catch the undertone of apprehension and distrust. 

India’s hopes of appeasement are obviously unrealistic, but it must be 
borne in mind that the line of direct Sino-Indian contact is only in the process 
of being established. It is taut in the Tibetan sector and somewhat more 
slack in Southeast Asia. India would not be likely to fight for Laos and 
Cambodia, or even for Thailand, though a Communist advance there could 
be surely counted on to strain relations near to the breaking point. But if 
Burma were attacked, she would almost surely fight. 

Yet India is so stubbornly determined to keep the West out of Asia at 
all costs that she may be expected to react to this developing threat to her 
security in her own way and under her own power, turning to the West for 
aid only as an extreme last resort, if at all. For the present, she not only 
adamantly refuses to join a collective defense organization, like SEATO, 
which depends on the West for its military teeth, but sharply condemns 
such alliances as gratuitous and objectionable Western interference in 
Asian affairs. 

All this adds up to a horned dilemma for Americans, who are aware of 
the magnitude and immediacy of the Communist menace, yet sympathetic 
with Afro-Asian nationalist aspirations. No American in his right mind 
would suggest that his country’s security be jeopardized one iota merely for 
the sake of Afro-Asian sensitivities. Yet if those sensitivities are rubbed 
raw they could generate a bitterness that would drive the Afro-Asian peo- 
ples quixotically into the arms of the Communists. This could happen, as 
well, if the internal stability of the Afro-Asian nations were shaken by 
economic crisis or failure to achieve the progress that their peoples expect 
and demand. Even a world from which Communism had been exterminated 
would not be very pleasant if a new crop of bitterness were to grow in the 
place of the old one. 

America’s relations with India and the other Afro-Asian neutrals will 
be a test of its maturity as a great power. Patience, delicacy, and charity 
are required, and also steadiness in response to crisis and criticism. But 
above all sophistication is called for —a recognition that all do not see 
the world through the same eyes —and a tolerance and respect for the 
divergent views. 
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SOCIAL CLASSES AND TENSIONS 
IN BAHRAIN 


Fahim I. Qubain 


(See map, facing p. 239.) 


NE OF THE more interesting principalities in the Persian Gulf 
() is the tiny island shaykhdom of Bahrain. Its geographical location, 
its maritime commerce, and its ancient pearl industry have all com- 

bined to create a multi-group society of its small population of about 
110,000. On the whole, the country is well and efficiently governed, the 
various groups in the population have by generations of experience learned 
to tolerate each other, and crime in the Western sense of the word is al- 
most nonexistent. At the same time, latent tensions exist that can be 
exploited if the proper circumstances arise. For instance, riots broke out 
between the Sunnis and the Shi‘is during Muharram in September 1953. 
It took the use of the whole police force and the imposition of a curfew to 
bring peace back to the country.’ In July of the following year, when some 
Shi‘is were convicted for being involved in a fight with Sunnis, the whole 
Shi‘i sect staged a demonstration, conducted an attack on a police post 
during which four Shi‘is were killed, and finally all Shi‘i workers went on 
strike.? Six months later, in December 1954, another general strike took 
place in support of demands made to the government for certain reforms 
which had already been promised by the ruler.* We propose, in this article, 


to examine the nature of these tensions and to evaluate their seriousness 
for the future. 


POPULATION BREAKDOWN AND DISTRIBUTION 


Until 1941 only estimates existed regarding the population of the 
Bahrain cluster of islands. In that year, the government, primarily for 
food control purposes, conducted the first census in the history of the 
islands; in 1950 a second census was taken. At that time the population 
was 109,650.* (See Tables I, II, and III.) 

1 Government of Bahrain, Official Gazette, September 24, 1953, p. 3- 

2 Times (London), July 13, 1954, p. 7. 


8 Ibid., December 6, 1954, P. 7. 
* Government of Bahrain, Census 1950 (Bahrain, 1950). 





®Fanim I. Qupatn is Research Associate in charge of the Middle East section of the Human 
Relations Area Files, New Haven. Most of the material for the present article was collected 
during field work in the Persian Gulf area in 1952-53, while on a fellowship grant from the 
Social Science Research Council. The Council is not to be understood as approving, by virtue of 
its grant, any of the statements or views expressed in this article. 
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Table I. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY NATIONALITIES IN BAHRAIN 
Census 1950 
Census 1941 ° A 5 
Nationalities Total Sub-Total Total 
Ec occcscedsccebadeledkesk as te dean’ 74,040 91,179 
US calc aus dcue-s ced s ane eludeees tadebdeebabs 7,547 6,934 
Indians | 
Anglo-Indians | 
Pakistente ee: eee oe ee oe ae 1,424 3,043 
Goanese 
ND ssa a dices tinek Send do aie ae Ma eee Kean os 2,526 
rr ts RG iad «0 ehh wan eh edn hs sci E anew ase ea kbiuwat 2,466 
8 Sa ee ee ee ee es | ne eee erp aT 438 
PED Siac oe dp ebndsces chwisbideas thaws sbesaneddehbh set bcbasad 149 
NG ah dina niieh <abcdéule souk » bebe sneb> ina mavarhtaeeduntedsa 105 
PS ai cebh chiens cae sce hnkdbaasncen ss o¢eRbReEresbakei es bees oe ws 224 
PED: a. rae a .ka'c dwt bdo bedtae sh dba vaver dvds teased dsvtapecena 28 
EE I von vt basen kbs = deen Kobigiabigs <menn ned aes oes 52 
ORE OE ee ae re ee ee ae eee 30 
SN TLE ASS cnWepns nce FOR 6 b.0 oe oREb ORs 6 40-0db Seba baa eaN seeds eens 268 
6,286 
Westerners 
British 1,840 
NRT hao Gnd'pd cdeubandidassvicecvenscedeetss 6,959 290 
Others 78 
——— 2,208 
Ce ne os Ji nic cde aa bekhie sp kes S00 bGee 89,970 109,650 
ee  .., PPREEPOCE TT CTL LTR LETT Te 74,040 91,179 
PE ccc ce Pub ea enegedd <bb0ne5 06 ebenwe ond 15,930 18,471 





Source: Census 1950, p. 13. 





Table II. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY TOWNS AND VILLAGES 








Jo of Jo of 
Town 1041 1950 Increase Population 
Sickle cntebetivecvabeeces si 27,836 39,648 43.0| 6 
Dianne BE. TEGOE, «nics ccvcccvvccesine 21,439 25,577 19.0/'""** 1-5 
Other towns and villages...............- 39,164 40,579 . 
Ships at anchor and Awali.............. 1,531 3,846/°°°°° 3-5 39-5 
SEED Su > cannd baxeasbuila brs dee tpenné 89,970 109,650 22.0 100.0 


Source: Census 1950, p. 12. 





Table II, DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY RELIGION 


%o of %o of 
Religion 1941 Population 1950 Population 
ED 150 cise chives weenvanawse we $8,298 1 
sins seh sakexehe enews ece ae Mee MESEE Piccccss 98.0 105,401 * 96.0 
DEE Kabhodnocvuv suse habeeupat 41,944 
Christians 2,932 ‘ 
Jews 293 
Shedine Peete e cence ewer eeeeees 1,672 2.0 ead CO 4.0 ¢ 
Others 49 


a. Sects among Muslims were not recorded because of local objections. 
Source: Census 1950, p. 14. 
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Over 61 percent of this population lives in the three towns of Manamah, 
Muharraq, and Hedd;°* the rest, 38.5 percent, is scattered about in 90 
villages and hamlets concentrated mostly in the northern and northeastern 
tip of the largest island. In the 9-year period between the two censuses the 
population had increased 22 percent, mainly in the three towns mentioned. 
The village population remained almost stationary (actually an absolute 
increase of 3.5 percent and a relative decrease of 5.5 percent). The con- 
centration of increase in the towns can be explained by the better sanitary 
conditions existing there and the influx of foreigners. Evidently there was 
little local migration during this period from village to town, although in 
some cases it was found that villages had been deserted or greatly reduced 
in size.® It is interesting to note that the only population movement took 
place in some of the Arab Sunni villages.’ 

Tables I and III are in a certain sense misleading, for they give a false 
picture of homogeneity in the population (84 percent Bahrain subjects, 
96 percent Muslims) that does not exist. Society in Bahrain is divided 
into several groupings, in most cases distinct and recognizable. Association 
with one group in many instances implies a certain occupational speciali- 
zation, but the main forces that have determined social division are religion, 
tribal loyalties, and nationality. 


THE SHI'IS AND THE SUNNIS 


The Muslim Arab population of Bahrain is divided into Shi‘is and 
Sunnis, who in almost all cases never live in the same village. The Shi‘is 
live in their own tightly-knit communities and do not intermix with the rest 
of the population to any considerable degree. Fighting — especially in the 
larger towns, when the two communities do come into contact — frequently 
breaks out between the two groups, necessitating the intervention of the 
police and even the British navy.* A recent index of the feeling between the 
two groups is the fact that for the last several years there has been no 
municipal council for the capital city, Manamah, for the simple reason 
that no agreement could be reached on the number of seats to be allotted 
each of the two Muslim groups. 

Aside from the small minority of Persians, the Shi‘is are all Baharnah. 
There is no agreement as to the ethnic origin of these people; however, 
they now speak Arabic and are regarded as Arabs. They are the oldest 
group among the present inhabitants of the shaykhdom and have been 
subjected through the centuries to successive conquests, so that although 
at present they equal or exceed the Sunnis in number — as the 1941 census 

5 See Table II. 
8 Census 1950, p. 6. 


7 Ibid., p. 6. 
8 Abbas Faroughly, The Bahrain Islands (New York, 1951), p. 99. 
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indicates — they constitute the poorer and lower classes of society and 
manifest all the markings of a minority group. Until recently they lived 
hardly above the servile state, their occupational specialization being ex- 
clusively the cultivation of the soil and other menial labor. The arrival 
of the British, which has assured them some security in person and a 
guarantee of minimum rights, and the development of the oil industry, 
which has opened possibilities of alternative employment, have had the 
effect of gradually raising these people from their status as second-class 
citizens. 

The Sunnis act as the majority group. This has been especially true since 
a Sunni tribe established its political dominance over the islands in the 
18th century. The Sunnis present a common front toward other groups; 
among themselves, however, they are divided into several communities 
and tribes. The largest Sunni community is the Huwalah. Its members are 
townsmen living by trade; and as townsmen everywhere, they do not mani- 
fest marked feelings of solidarity. They can perhaps be regarded as the 
nucleus of a future middle class. 

The Utab, if not the largest Sunni tribe, is the most influential. This is 
due to the fact that the Khalifah family, one of its sub-tribes, has ruled the 
islands without serious interruption for almost 200 years. Every member 
of the Khalifah family has the title of “‘shaykh.”” Along with the privileges 
and prestige he enjoys as a result of his position, he has certain obligations 
and restrictions on his conduct and manner of life. For instance, in recent 
years many Bahrain subjects, especially among the younger city population, 
have taken to wearing European dress. No member of the ruling family 
may do so. 

The two other Sunni tribes of any importance are the Sadah and the 
Dawasir, the first because of its alleged sacred origin, the second because 
of its comparative wealth.° 

Unlike the Shi‘is, the Sunnis are relatively mobile. They depend for 
their livelihood on trade, pearling, fishing, and more recently on employ- 
ment in the oil industry. Boat building also used to be a fairly important in- 
dustry. It is very seldom that a Sunni is found engaged in agriculture as 
a life occupation except as a landowner. 

As has been shown, among the two main native elements social division 
and social tensions rest on religious foundations. Religious affiliation 
determines to a considerable degree the social and economic position of the 
individual. When mass violence breaks out it has so far been in terms of 
Shi‘is and Sunnis, never in terms of economic groups. 

An interesting development in recent years is the stress of the dominant 

® Most of the Dawasir returned in anger to the Arabian mainland in the early 1920's, soon 
after Shaykh Hamad, whom they disliked, assumed control. For the story of their return see 


Government of Bahrain, Administrative Report for the Years 1926-1937 (Bahrain, 1937), 
pp. 8-9. 
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group, the Sunnis, on the unity and brotherhood of all Muslims and Arabs. 
In 1950, when the second census was made, it was planned to count the 
two groups separately. This proposal, however, was construed as a British 
scheme to divide the Muslims and set them against each other. Strong ob- 
jections were made by both groups, but primarily by the Sunnis, to the 
government and consequently this aspect of the census was abandoned. No 
such objections were raised during the census only nine years earlier. 

Two factors can perhaps account for this rather nascent stress on unity: 
emerging nationalism and new economic forces. The conception of nation- 
ality is a Western contribution and a new arrival in the Persian Gulf. In 
Bahrain it is still a vague idea and certainly has not replaced to any degree 
the existing loyalties. It manifests itself in two ways: first, negatively in a 
desire to expel the foreigner (this has considerable appeal: it is concrete, 
intellectually easy to grasp, can be used as a rallying cry, and above all 
does not conflict with established social patterns) ; and second, positively, 
in a confused ideal of a pan-Arab, pan-Islamic union. No clear distinction 
is drawn between the two last concepts and the terms are used interchange- 
ably. It must be admitted, however, that the pan-Arab aspect of the ideal 
predominates. This new spirit of nationalism has had the effect of creating 
a greater emphasis on unity among the native population. Furthermore, 
through this intellectual device the two groups can now present a common 
front against foreigners to protect their rights and interests, whether real 
or imaginary. 

The new economic force for unity is the oil industry. On the surface 
things seem as they have always been. In fact a change, subtle and hard 
to detect, has taken place. The oil industry, as indicated previously, has 
opened the doors of employment to the Shi‘is. This has resulted in better- 
ing slightly their economic condition and consequently their relative status 
vis-a-vis other groups. Furthermore, such employment has meant that they 
are no longer restricted to agriculture. They can now sell their labor and 
skills as everyone else in a wider and more favorable market. On the job at 
the company installations, Shi‘i and Sunni are brought together as laborers 
or artisans and placed on the same footing. For the first time in their his- 
tory it has become possible for individuals from both groups to collaborate 
in certain areas of action, not as Shi‘is or Sunnis, but as members of an 
economic group. 


THE JEWS 


A third native religious group is the small Jewish minority comprising 
about 250 persons. Its members are well known for their industry, their 
higher standard of living, their higher rate of education, and their ame- 
nability to Western influences. They are exclusively engaged in trade and 
money changing. 
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The Jews have lived in the country in comparative peace and security 
for centuries. Their position was clear and definite. As non-Muslims they 
were outside the pale of the law and could not participate fully in the life 
of the community; but as “People of the Book” they were a dhimma, a pro- 
tected community. In civil matters they enjoyed the same legal rights as all 
other Bahrain subjects. Here again social lines of demarcation were drawn 
on a religious basis. 

With the appearance of the Palestine problem the position of this small 
minority became progressively more precarious. Today the Jews are socially 
ostracized and economically boycotted, and there have been instances 
where physical violence has been employed against them. The local press 
of Bahrain is replete with references to Bahraini Jews, the Jews in general, 
and to Israel. Such references include, among other things, threats to pub- 
lish the names of those who associate with Jews in Bahrain or buy from 
them, references to the United Nations as a Jewish conspiracy to dominate 
the world, and editorial protests to the government against allowing al- 
legedly Israeli airlines to land in Bahrain, or against radio-communications 
with Israel.*° 

The government of Bahrain has no official policy of enmity toward 
Israel as have the other Arab states. Commercial traffic is not prohibited 
with Israel or with the Jews as a whole, but in practice it is virtually so. 
This boycott is due in part to social pressure and in part to the fact that a 
large part of the goods imported into Bahrain is re-exported to Saudi 
Arabia, a country which has strict regulations against traffic with Jews. 

Owing to their present position, the Jews are the only native community 
whose interests and aspirations are at complete variance with those of the 
native population. It is a matter of public knowledge that many of them 
have either left or are in the process of leaving the country to start a new 
life in Israel, the United States, or Europe. 


THE PERSIANS AND THE INDIANS 


The two major foreign elements in the country are the Persians and the 
Indians.** Their social status and relations with the native population are 
determined primarily by psychological, political, and economic factors 
rather than by religion or tribal loyalties. 

The Persians are the largest foreign group, but it should be noted that 
they are foreigners in the legal and political sense only, for they are as 
much a part of the scene as the legal citizens of the country. Iran has had 
a long and checkered association with the islands going back to pre-Islamic 
times. At one period, the islands were directly controlled by it, and as late 


10 See any number of al-Qafilah, a weekly newspaper, or Sawt al-Bahrain, a monthly maga- 
zine. Both are published in Bahrain in Arabic. 

11 As used in this paper, the term “Indians” includes Indians, Pakistanis, Anglo-Indians, and 
Goanese. 
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as the 19th century even the British recognized that Iran had some rights 
in Bahrain. The Iranian government has never relinquished its claims to 
the islands, a fact which has had a direct bearing on the position of the 
Persian community. 

Under these favorable circumstances, Persians have been able until 
recently to move in and out of Bahrain without hindrance or restriction. 
Over the centuries a prosperous community developed, made up mostly 
of merchants, so that today some of the wealthiest inhabitants of Manamah 
are Persians. Generally speaking, this community is more enterprising, 
better educated, and has a higher standard of living than the local in- 
habitants of the land. But although the Persians grew prosperous and 
acquired property in houses and some land, their hearts were never in 
Bahrain — they were across the Gulf in the mother country. Bahrain is 
regarded by the Persians as an outpost for commercial activity but not for 
permanent settlement. 

The Persians are resented by both the Arab inhabitants and the British. 
They are resented by the Arabs because they constitute a foreign com- 
munity which is somewhat aloof from the rest of the population; in part, 
also, because of envy of their general prosperity and because they are 
regarded as interlopers who are taking the wealth of the country away. 
Two other serious objections to them are that they are Shi‘is by religion 
and tend to look toward Iran rather than the Arab world for political 
association. 

As for the British, they resent them for numerous reasons. In almost 
every way they constitute a threat, minor and insignificant though it may 
be, to the consolidation of their position in the shaykhdom. This is espe- 
cially true since Bahrain has become the chief base for British naval, air, 
and political activity in the Persian Gulf. Specifically, the British resent the 
Persian community because it has always opposed what it regards as the 
“Indianization” policies of the British in Bahrain. It has played the double 
role of an opposition party and a fifth column. The recent difficulties of 
the British government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Iran brought 
the problem of Anglo-Iranian relations to a sharp focus. The situation 
has constituted a threat to British prestige in the Gulf. In Bahrain Mosad- 
daq was regarded as a liberator — in the early part of 1953 pictures of 
him could be seen in many shops in Manamah. 

The policies of the government of Bahrain have been detrimental to the 
position of the Persian community. In 1927 visas for entry to Bahrain 
became required of Persian subjects. In December of the same year a land 
registry office was established and a decree passed requiring that all land 
be registered; it also stipulated that only Bahrain subjects could own real 
property. With the passage of the decree a good many Persians had only 
two alternatives: either to acquire Bahrain citizenship, which many of them 
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did, or sell out and return to the mother country. Those who remained are 
engaged either in trade or employed by the oil company or some other 
business establishment. In the last few years the government has been re- 
fusing to grant citizenship to Persian residents even though they may 
legally qualify.’ 

The Indians, the second largest foreign community, are in a certain sense 
in a position similar to that of the Persians. Bahrain, like other principalities 
in the Persian Gulf, has had a long association with the subcontinent 
through trade. In 1913, when the Bahrain Order-in-Council was passed, the 
country became administratively subject to the jurisdiction of the Governor- 
General of India. 

The Indians constitute a prosperous and fairly well educated community. 
Some are engaged in trade on a big scale or as petty merchants. The rest — 
and they are the majority — are employed either by the government, the 
oil company, the British military and civil establishment, or other foreign 
business concerns in the country. They work mostly as clerks, foremen, 
cooks, waiters, and domestic servants. 

Various explanations have been made as to why Indians are employed in 
such large numbers in preference to local Bahrainis or persons from other 
nationalities. In the first place, Bahrain does not have enough young men 
with a minimum of education and clerical or industrial training to fill these 
positions. Secondly, in view of British policy to tie Bahrain to India, it 
was only natural to look to it for the necessary labor supply. Furthermore, 
India could supply labor well trained by the British and used to their ways. 
Finally, Indian labor could be obtained at a lower rate than equally skilled 
labor from other countries. 

The status of Indians is a rather peculiar one, for they live in a social 
zone all by themselves. They are resented by the native population and 
accepted only as subordinates by Westerners, with whom they would like 
to associate and with whom they would like to be classified. This is true 
especially of the clerical and professional group among them. 

The causes of Bahraini resentment against them are psychological and 
economic in nature. In the first place, they constitute a community which 
is definitely foreign and makes a point of it, and in some respects looks 
down on the local population. This is especially the case among the white- 
collar workers. 

Secondly, on the whole, the Indian community wields power far beyond 
its number. The people in Bahrain see Indians in government and business 
establishments and develop the feeling that they are being governed by 
them along with the British. 

In the third place, clerical positions occupied by Indians and other for- 


12 Census 1950, p. 6. 
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eigners are highly coveted by the high-school graduates of Bahrain. This 
must be understood within the context of traditional Arab respect for the 
scribe and the great power wielded until recent times by government 
employees: clerking represents a social position as well as a source of 
livelihood. 

Finally, Indians are given privileges denied to Bahrainis. They are al- 
lowed, for instance, a monthly allotment of alcoholic beverages and certain 
public places are open to them and to Westerners only. The problem of 
alcohol is a delicate one in Bahrain. In accordance with Muslim law it is 
prohibited to all Muslims. Foreigners and non-Muslims, however, can 
obtain a monthly allotment at specified prices through a permit from the 
British Residency. The only two groups that can benefit from such an 
arrangement are the Westerners and the Indians, since most other for- 
eigners are Muslims. 

An example of the resentment felt against the Indian clerks may be 
seen in the following letter to the newspaper al-Qafilah from an indignant 
Bahraini criticizing the Post Office Department: 


I came to the post office window with a large number of greeting cards which 
I wanted to send to friends outside Bahrain. I inquired from the clerk whether 
there were any special rates? Snatching the cards from my hands, he gave me an 
answer in a strange language, the only part of which I understood was “three 
annas and a half.” 

It is strange that this department continues to employ clerks who do not under- 
stand the language of the country. In this connection, I remember that a short time 
ago I sent my manservant with a piece of paper on which I had written in Arabic 
the quantity of stamps I wanted of each denomination. Shortly afterwards he 
came back very angry. He told me that the clerk threw him out of the building 
and ordered him to “tell [your master] to write in Indian, Persian, or English. 
. . . Weare not Arabs.” ?* 


A factor which also has considerable effect on the attitude of the native 
toward foreigners is the development of the oil industry in Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. In Saudi Arabia the political climate has been such that the 
native is truly master of his house. The moment the foreigner, and par- 
ticularly the Westerner, steps on Saudi Arabian soil, government officials 
and civilians alike do not hesitate to remind him in a thousand ways that 
he is in an independent country, that he is only a temporary guest, and that 
his sojourn in the country depends on good behavior. The Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company, as part of its public relations policy, cooperates with 
the government fully in this respect and it is a well-known fact that a 
number of its American employees have been sent home for minor infrac- 
tions of the local law or for being in some way rude to the native 
inhabitants. 

Bahrain is only a few miles away from Saudi Arabia. Stories of how 


8 al-Qafilah, January 2, 1953. 
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foreigners are ‘“‘kept in their place” there circulate by word of mouth —a 
method of communication highly developed in the Middle East — and 
exaggerated several times in the process. One of the central themes of 
the local Bahrain press is a comparison between Saudi Arabia and Bahrain 
in this respect. As is to be expected, this is causing a feeling of frustration 
among the natives and creating an atmosphere of restiveness and increasing 
antagonism toward foreigners. 

In Kuwait a rather ambitious development program has been under way 
for several years, made possible by increasing oil royalties. There is an 
atmosphere of feverish activity, psychologically exaggerated because of 
its concentration in a small area. By contrast, life in Bahrain is slow and 
development sober but limited, in view of the comparatively small oil reve- 
nues. This causes some jealousy which finds an emotional outlet in an in- 
creasing suspicion of foreigners and increasing demands on the major 
companies, such as the Bahrain Petroleum Company, to do more for the 
country than they have been doing so far. 


FOREIGN ARAB GROUPS 


A rather large number of foreign Arabs live in Bahrain. They can be 
divided into two main groups which in custom and social mores have little 
in common. The first group is composed of Arabs from Saudi Arabia, 
Oman, Muscat, Qatar, and Yemen. These people have always been part 
of the scene. They come and go as they have always done, with hardly any 
restriction on their movement. Many of them are related to people in 
Bahrain by blood or marriage and are looked upon as “cousins,” awlad 
al-‘amm, a term which carries with it all the emotional overtones of the 
traditions of tribal life. Some of them are merchants; a large number, 
especially of those from Oman, Muscat, Qatar, and Yemen, are employed 
by the oil industry as common laborers, and others work with local indus- 
tries. Their community life and standard of living do not vary a great 
deal from that of the local population; in fact they are hardly distinguish- 
able from it. 

The second group of foreign Arabs, made up of a small number of 
Egyptians, Syrians, Lebanese, Iraqis, and Palestinians, is comparatively 
new to the area. On the whole, their standard of living is probably higher 
than that of any other group with the exception of the Westerners. Few 
are engaged in trade; the majority are white-collar workers. 

Although they are largely new arrivals, they already exert considerable 
influence on the life of the country. Unlike all other foreigners, they are 
genuinely welcomed and looked up to by the local population. They are the 
missionaries of Arab nationalism. Most of the high-school and a good 
number of the elementary-school teachers in Bahrain come from this group 
(see Table IV) ; in this key position, it can be truly said of them that they 
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are the moulders of the new generation of Bahrainis. It is significant that 
all these teachers come from countries which have just emerged from 
British or French control. 


TRENDS FOR THE FUTURE 


Social realignment among the Sunnis and the Shi‘is must be thought of 
in terms of the distant future. It is true that secular and technical education, 
nationalism, and economic forces are all operating to bring these two groups 
together. As a result they have begun to cooperate with each other in 
certain areas of common interest as nonreligious groups; nevertheless, the 
old loyalties and social patterns are still strongly entrenched, as is very 
graphically illustrated by the religious riots of 1953 and 1954. It is even 
conceivable that when and if religion loses the depth of meaning it has at 
present to both groups, it may still remain as the basis of political align- 
ment or power, as is the case in highly literate Lebanon. 

Nationalism has replaced religious tradition as the basis of the relations 
of the Jews with the major segments of society. The resultant tension is 
being resolved through emigration, but a few will no doubt remain. All 
indications are that the political struggle between the Arabs and Israel 
will leave them little chance of reintegrating themselves on some new basis 
into society in Bahrain. It is possible, although highly improbable thanks to 
the presence of the British, that mass violence may be used against them. 
If this does take place, the problem in all likelihood will assume an inter- 
national character. Israel, which has established itself as the protector and 
defender of Jewish minorities, no doubt would use every measure to drama- 
tize the plight of this minority to the world. 

The animosity of the native population toward Persians and Indians 
does not arise from fundamental issues of a permanent nature. There is, 
for instance, no parallel feeling toward Iran, India, or Pakistan; on the 
contrary, warm sympathy prevails for them as combatants against Western 
domination. Both the causes and the issues are transitory in character, and 





Table IV, FOREIGN TEACHERS IN BAHRAIN 


Other Other 
Arab National- 
Year Egypt Syria Lebanon Palestine Countries alities Total 
Sree 12 2 12 _— _ 2 28 
ae 10 — 13 xe I 2 26 
Tt , . e 13 9 12 _— I 2 37 
1947/48......4. 11 7 14 — I 2 35 
0 aa 22 6 14 — I 3 46 
1949/50........ 20 7 14 9 I 3 54 
a 9 9 15 10 I 3 47 
lg 9 7 27 18 2 4 67 


Source: Government of Bahrain, Dept. of Education, Report on the Condition of Education in 
Bahrain (Bahrain, 1952), p. 47. (In Arabic.) 
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the course of development in Bahrain leaves no doubt that they will gradu- 
ally be resolved. Bahrainis are receiving education at an increasing rate 
and are now gradually replacing these two foreign elements in clerical and 
intermediate positions. There will come a time when foreign labor is no 
longer needed. All foreign establishments in Bahrain, in response to local 
pressure, are now replacing foreign employees with Bahrainis, even if at 
the cost of some efficiency. 

Once the clerical and professional group becomes expendable, the major 
source of resentment will have been removed. Even if some Indians remain, 
the native Bahrainis will be able to compete with them on equal terms. In 
the case of the Persians, until the political issues primarily between the 
British and the Iranian governments concerning sovereignty over Bahrain 
are clarified, their position will stay the same. 

What of the Westerners? It is my belief that the crisis is yet to come. 
Despite considerable talk, especially among the literate segment of the 
population, about exploitation, imperialism, and privileges, the Westerners’ 
higher social status is accepted. The native population has been used for 
generations to think of them as a group with a special status over and 
above its own, and it will take some time before a mental reorientation is 
completed. In the second place, the native people fully realize that they 
need them. They may want to hate the foreign doctor but they need his 
medical skill; they may detest the oil company, but it supplies them with 
necessary royalties. The time, however, is drawing near when the problem 
will have to be faced. Negative nationalism and other political forces such 
as Communism (which at present has little influence in the Gulf) may force 
the issue prematurely if favorable circumstances arise. 
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IMMIGRANT ABSORPTION AND 
SOCIAL TENSION IN ISRAEL 


A Case Study of Iraqi Jewish Immigrants 


Samuel Z. Klausner 


INCE MAY 15, 1948, the Jewish population of Israel has been almost 
doubled by the arrival of 742,249 new immigrants. Almost half 
came from countries of the Middle East and North Africa. This 

paper is concerned with some of the social-psychological sources of tension 
arising out of the immigration of these Oriental Jews into a predominantly 
Western Israel society. Our discussion will focus principally upon tensions 
which are rooted in family disorganization, clashing concepts of social 
authority, and the newly emerging social stratification. We have singled 
out the ““Westernized” elite of the Iraqi Jewish immigrants in order to 
illustrate some of the general problems and because of the significant 
position which they occupy in the absorption picture. We made a special 
effort to peer into the personality of this elite. Our tools were Rorschach 
tests,> depth and regular interviews, interviews on sexual behavior, and 
planned observation of daily life.* 


FAMILY DISORGANIZATION AND TENSION 


The family of the elite Iraqi immigrant is one of the most general foci 
of tension. Family disorganization has been accompanying the process of 
Westernization in Iraq. Bitter tensions exist between fathers and sons, 


‘Between May 15, 1948, and March 31, 1955, the largest groups to arrive were as follows: 
Iraq, 123,020; Rumania, 122,792; North Africa, 105,472; Poland, 104,356; Yemen, 45,887. Sum- 
mary of Immigration and Absorption [in Hebrew] (Jewish Agency for Palestine, Jerusalem), 
April 1954, Table 27; December 1954, April 1955. 

* This test consists of a set of ten amorphous shapes resembling ink blots. The subject is 
requested to use his imagination in telling what they resemble. Since his response is determined 
in part by what he reads into the shapes, we get some insight into the way he perceives the 
world about him and thus learn about his personality. 

* Though the sample was drawn from among Iraqi Jewish immigrants to Israel, we have 
reason to believe that many of our psychological generalizations are, at least on this level of 
abstraction, applicable to other “Westernized” Middle Easterners. The psychological picture of 
the lower classes would be quite different, particularly in respect to the problem of feeling. 





*SaMuEL Z. KLAUSNER conducted the research on which this article is based while on a grant 
over the past two years from the Ford Foundation. That Foundation is not, however, the author, 
owner, publisher, or proprietor of this research and is not to be understood as approving by 
virtue of its grant any of the statements or views expressed herein. 
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and husbands and wives. Daughters are the sullen centers of family concern. 
First, let us discuss the influence of Westernization in Iraq and Israel upon 
emotional development within the family, paternal authority, and the con- 
cepts of sexual roles. Then we will draw upon the activities of Youth Aliya 
to illustrate a specific type of family disorganization. 

The trend toward the breakdown of the extended family was one of the 
early consequences of Westernization. The transition from the large to 
the small family is marked by a necessary disturbance and readjustment 
of the emotional balance in family relations. In the stable family situation, 
whether of the extended or small unit form, there is an equilibrium in 
emotional relations. On the one hand, the child is emotionally stimulated, 
and, on the other, there is adequate provision of channels for release of 
the aroused emotions. The breakdown of the extended family in the elite 
disturbed this equilibrium and led to a truncating of emotional expression. 

Traditionally, during the first year and a half or so of his life, the Iraqi 
Jewish child is constantly fondled. Even after breast feeding has stopped, 
his mother sits him on her knee to feed him. Other members of the family 
kiss and hug him profusely. This bodily contact provides deep emotional 
stimulation for the child. With the arrival of the succeeding sibling this 
comes to a sudden stop. Now, in the traditional extended family other 
members would in part continue the attention which the mother can no 
longer give so freely. This is still the case in the lower classes. However, 
where the extended family has begun to disintegrate, the child finds that 
emotional arousal is the prelude only to frustration. He learns to deny his 
emotions lest awakening them bring pain. 

As he matures, the elite individual learns to exercise emotional control 
on a more conscious level. Now his restraint symbolizes his advance over 
the vulgar uneducated classes which are known for their unbridled ex- 
pression of emotions. Formal Western education has a part in imposing 
this emotional control. There is the discipline of long hours of study and 
prolonged preparation for examinations. His English and French teachers 
are his examples of reserved and controlled persons. Moving from a West- 
ern home into Western education is a natural organic development, but for 
the Oriental youth an emotional struggle is the inevitable consequence of 
the cultural contrast between his early home experience and his school. The 
casual observer catches but a glimpse of this internal struggle in the 
Iraqi’s occasional violent emotional eruptions. 

A further consequence of the breakdown of the extended family is a 
weakening of the father’s authority.* Western education had already led 
the children into a new world. It taught them languages and self-restraint. 


4For a discussion of the problem of the breakdown of paternal authority on the Israeli 
scene see Raphael Patai, Israel Between East and West (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1953), pp. 108-113. 
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They developed a feeling of superiority to their past and an abyss opened 
between the generations. The father’s position became progressively weaker 
and lost many of its institutional supports. He reacted by exerting a more 
rigid and more arbitrary control. While the father holds firmly to the 
sceptre of family authority, the son is torn between traditional respect for 
him and a despising of his backwardness. The conflict becomes part of the 
son’s personality as he psychologically internalizes the image of a tyranni- 
cal father alongside of his drive to rebel against him. With the decline of 
the force of objective authority, the universal parental technique by in- 
stilling fear of outside forces assumes exaggerated importance. They warn 
him that if he does not behave a policeman will get him or that a jackal 
will eat him up. Before long the policeman gets inside of his head and 
controls him and the jackal moves into his heart and psychologically eats 
him from there. He comes the slave of an inner voice representing a cruel 
and restricting outside world. Now, since emotional expression may be 
aggressive, it is not only restrained but also feared. Loose expression of 
feeling in a burst of anger or unrestrained laughter may well be followed by 
a sense of remorse.° 

Emigrating to Israel often seemed to offer, among other things, a way 
out of this father-son conflict. An underground Zionist newsletter reflected 
the problem: 


We young men are occupied in freeing ourselves from the oppressive yoke of family 
tradition and from the yoke of the father’s opposition to the son’s will to choose 
his own way.°® 


The children got their way and, often over the admonitions of their 
fathers and the tears of their mothers, slipped from the house at night. 
A house without children was empty indeed. Later, many of these families 
were reunited in a tin hut in a transit camp. 

Immigration into Israel accelerated the process of disorganization in 
all classes. Eventually there was some work for the son who had learned 
Hebrew, whose back was strong, or who had a trade or profession. If the 
father is in his late forties he is too old to meet the new conditions and 
sits in the hut day after day or walks down to sign the register at the Labor 
Exchange.’ The son has become both provider and interpreter of Israel 


° The psychologist will recognize this as an unfortunate growth of the superego in the con- 
text of a superego-id conflict. The psychotic development of this type of personality is usually 
paranoid schizophrenia. This analysis of the development of the normal personality of the 
“Westernized” elite of Iraqi Jewish immigrants is supported by the finding of the author that 
almost all of the patients from this group who are hospitalized in Israeli mental hospitals are 
paranoid schizophrenic. 

® The Way of the Pioneer [in Hebrew], (Baghdad), No. 6, June 1946. 

‘If he is over 55 and without a trade, the Labor Exchange does not carry him and he is not 
included in the list of unemployed. A small percentage of Iraqis entered Israel with capital 
which was either smuggled out of Iraq and into Israel or transferred through Jewish Agency 
emissaries in Baghdad who used it to finance the emigration. These individuals have established 


wealthy Iraqi colonies in Ramat Gan and north Tel Aviv and have entered finance and 
commerce. 
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to his family. Now he challenges his father’s authority openly, while the 
father, confused by the new conditions and without the institutional sup- 
ports of an integrated community and tradition, can only passively accede. 
This premature supersession of family authority is not easy for the son, 
who feels blame for having led his family into a difficult situation. For 
those who are in transit camps, the knowledge that having the entire family 
in the one-room hut places severe restrictions on the sex life of his parents 
disturbs him. Whatever gap had grown between the generations has been 
widened and the tensions that had existed have been sharpened. 

The process of Westernization which had begun in Iraq even before the 
sudden impact of Israeli culture has still another disequilibrating influence. 
A changing definition of the sexual role raises a common cultural phenome- 
non to the conflict level. The Iraqi culture had decreed a sharp devision 
between males and females from early childhood until marriage. This 
enforced monosexual grouping assumes strong affective overtones in post- 
pubertal years. Among young men, friendships such as those between the 
Biblical David and Jonathan were not uncommon, with each sharing a deep 
affection for the other. Many of the Rorschach test responses of both 
male and female subjects were those which in Western societies would be 
interpreted as revealing homosexual tendencies.* Ordinarily this finding 
would be relegated to the category of cultural difference and glossed over. 
However, now the Rorschach revealed a deep anxiety growing out of a 
struggle with these tendencies. Many of our subjects show an exaggerated 
concern over their sexuality and are torn and confused over their sexual 
roles. 

We can relate these homosexual tendencies to the behavior of the father 
who has been substituting tyranny for his declining objective influence. 
Ordinarily the growing boy learns the masculine role by identifying with 
his father. Here it is difficult for him to feel close to the feared personality 
of the father and the small boy is forced to pattern himself more than 
usual after his mother. The strong attachment which the adult Iraqi Jewish 
male of the upper class feels toward his mother is but the obverse side of 
his hostility toward his father. Identification with the mother produces no 
problem for the girls. Thus, while the homosexual tendencies of the males 
have these psychogenetic roots, those of the females are more a product 
of the cultural insistence that they limit their premarital associations to 
other women.’ 

This leads us to the pressing problem of the daughter and marriage. In 


8 The reader should not confuse homosexual responses on the Rorschach with actual behavior. 
Overt homosexuality is strictly condemned by Iraqi values and did not appear in our studies 
of sexual behavior to any greater extent than it is found in Western societies. 

® This finding of a father-son conflict is particularly significant here since researchers studying 
other Oriental communities have rather consistently found that the son is more strongly attached 
to his father than he is to his mother. 
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Baghdad she may have attended the school of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle and learned of the emancipation of women and read of European 
concepts of romantic love. At home she assumed a role in the family which 
had not changed for generations. Her marriage was arranged and a suitable 
dowry fixed between the suitor and her father. She was kept under strictest 
surveillance, guarding against rumors which might spread and force her 
father to raise her dowry. Wartime profits in Baghdad sent dowries into 
a fantastic upward spiral, with the consequence that marriage became a 
severe burden upon the girl’s family. The contrast between the books she 
read and reality left the young girl to detest herself for “‘buying”’ a husband 
and loathe him for having “bought’”’ her. Feminine emancipation became 
a natural slogan of the Iraqi Zionists. 

Israel released the Oriental women from the restraints of tradition. Eco- 
nomic necessity led many to accept employment outside of the home. Some 
who had belonged to the upper classes moved into such occupations as 
secretarial work, nursing, or teaching, while many of the others accepted 
domestic service. The dowry and the arranged marriage went by the way. 

Though there is considerable pressure from parents to marry within 
the Iraqi elite circle, an early impulse of many of the young men and women 
was to seek a mate among the Ashkenazic youth. This would be the 
natural bridge to both assimilation and social advancement.*° However, the 
author has not been able to locate more than a handful of such marriages 
in all of Israel. The question of intermarriage between Iraqi immigrants 
and the native-born Ashkenazic youth has become particularly thorny. The 
attendant cultural and social conflict in definition of the sex role is further 
complicated in the case of Iraqi males and Ashkenazic females by psycho- 
logical difficulties arising from the fact that the Iraqi immigrants moved 
from a society in which the male acquired some of what Western society 
would call feminine traits into a society in which the masculinization of 
the female has gone a long way. 

Even when the daughters returned to select a mate from within the Iraqi 
circle, many found themselves unable to do so. In Western society romantic 
love and marriage are possible after a long period of adolescent prepara- 
tion. However, since these youths have passed their adolescence in mono- 
sexual groupings, they now find themselves incapable of independently 
meeting and arranging their own marriages. Consequently, many daughters 
are remaining in the home, a center of family concern, while others are 
returning reluctantly to arranged marriages.” 

Some of the strains in the family are more directly related to the ab- 

10 See discussion of new social stratification, pp. 288-91. 
11 This is an eloquent example of the functional interrelatedness of culture, society, and per- 
sonality. Here the change in a cultural imperative through the emancipation of women could not 


be effective because it was not associated with concomitant changes in the social and personal 
context. 
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sorption agencies in Israel. There has been a tendency on the part of the 
authorities to compare the immigrants to the Biblical “generation of the 
desert’”’ which had to perish before its children could inherit the land. For 
this reason, among others, special attention is paid to the youth. One of 
the organizations in the field is the Youth Aliya of the Jewish Agency and 
Hadassah. It was established in 1934 to care for children arriving from 
Germany without their parents. Since then, about 61,000 young people 
have passed through its hands. Nowadays, their representatives meet ar- 
riving immigrants in the confusion of the reception center and approach 
parents under the materially trying conditions of the transit camps in 
order to convince them to place their children, either at no expense or at 
some almost arbitrarily set token payment, in one of their youth groups for 
education. 

We studied a typical group of Iraqis of mixed social backgrounds which 
had been sent for training in a collective settlement in Western Galilee. 
There they worked half a day and studied during the other half. The 
collective found this arrangement economically feasible because it gained 
sorely needed hands to work the additional fields which had fallen to it as 
abandoned property, and found it ideologically desirable because of the 
hope that the youth would join in collective agriculture and establish settle- 
ments along the borders of Israel or in the Negev. 

At the time we studied these youths, they had already been in the pro- 
gram for two years learning Hebrew, Jewish and Zionist history, and the 
principles of socialism. Their linguistic and ideological acculturation had 
been so thorough that it was difficult to distinguish them from native-born 
Oriental youth. Yet our findings indicated that most of them were suffering 
a sharp personal conflict. Their desire to become part of the settlement 
was as deep as that of the members of the collective to have them. How- 
ever, they were in fact living a social existence apart from that of the settle- 
ment, meeting the veteran members only in their work roles as supervisors. 
To live in the city and be socially isolated would be hard enough, but to be 
within the tight frame of a collective settlement and not be completely 
accepted is like being a rejected child in a family. 

When we followed them up a year later we found that each one had left 
the settlement on the pretense that he had to make an economic contribu- 
tion to the home. Home for one meant returning to a luxurious apartment 
in Ramat Gan, for another it was going to a crowded room in an aban- 
doned Arab village, and for yet a third it spelled life in a transit camp. 
Upon visiting their homes we found that most of them had evolved some 
way of leaving home within a few months after their arrival. Some signed 
up for vocational boarding schools that would keep them away for three 
years and others were early volunteers for the army. They had become 
marginal people who had not been absorbed into collective agriculture and 
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who now found that the gap which had grown between them and their 
families made returning impossible.” 


CLASHING CONCEPTS OF SOCIAL AUTHORITY 


Western social organization, and bureaucratic organization in particu- 
lar, has narrowed human relationships to the point where people meet to 
carry out a delimited task and are often interested in one another only so 
far as is pertinent to the task. The immigrants, on the other hand, have 
been accustomed to broadly based human relationships. Even the develop- 
ing bureaucracy of the urban centers in Iraq has had little effect upon them, 
either because they had less need to meet it or because they could get 
personalized treatment through bribes or personal acquaintances. Often 
they could talk to the tradesman about their children or their last disease, 
or they could extend a trade contact into a human one by relating life 
incidents in a weave of endless detail. Now, the clerk at the Labor Ex- 
change, who is interested only in specific information about the immigrant, 
appears mechanical and inhuman, and the bill collector who thought that 
sickness in the family and unemployment were beside the point seems cold 
and brutal. The overburdened doctors and nurses of the socialized medi- 
cine system perform their tasks quickly, perfunctorily, and with a minimum 
of human contact. The flood of immigration has been so sudden and so 
great that Israel is unable to provide enough of the social workers and 
conscientious teachers who can meet the immigrants as whole people. 

The immigrants’ first impressions of Israel included clerks behind desks 
who automatically ticked them off in that depersonalized fashion upon 
which bureaucracy depends for its efficiency. Food, clothing, and bedding 
waited at the end of long lines. Treated as objects, they were overwhelmed 
by a feeling of powerlessness and confusion; soon they accepted the role, 
becoming passive and dependent. We often find this reflected linguistically 
when they use active verbs to describe their behavior up to the point at 
which they boarded the plane for Israel. Then they shift to the passive voice 
in telling what was done to them and of the places to which they were sent. 

Often authority in Iraq was both arbitrary and paternal. Many immi- 
grants approached authority in Israel in this way. High Israeli government 

12 Youth Aliya’s propaganda abroad emphasizes the educational and psychological benefits 
to the child. In one of their publications, they say, “Youth Aliya extends its help to these children 
in the firm belief that every normal child, only given loving care and understanding assistance, 
can be developed into a responsible, productive human being.” (Our Children, Our Future, No. 
15, The Executive of the Jewish Agency Department of Child and Youth Aliya [Jerusalem, 1951], 
p. 2.) However, Youth Aliya is actually more an agency for social-cultural change and aiding 
Israel in the achievement of certain economic and political aims. Thus, Hanokh Reinhold, educa- 
tional director of Youth Aliya, writes, “The madrikhim [leaders] were therefore warned to 
base their ideological education on the single idea of pioneering. They were required to make 
it clear to the youngsters that the needs of the country and the Labour Movement as a whole 


had to come first and override personal wishes.” Carl Frankenstein, ed., Between Past and Future, 
The Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare (Jerusalem, 1953), p. 246. 
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officials often receive personal letters from immigrants describing their 
difficulties and asking for intercession with this or that government office. 
We saw the contrast in a transit camp where the chairman of the immi- 
grants’ committee was an Iraqi who looked upon the residents as his chil- 
dren, listened to their problems, and distributed personal assistance where 
he deemed it necessary. On the other hand, the residents of the camp saw 
the Jewish Agency official as a disinterested and inaccessible figure sitting 
in his neat office with charts on the wall recording the progress of the camp. 
He prided himself upon his efficiency and impartiality. 

We were puzzled at first when we observed immigrants threatening to 
harm themselves in order to bring pressure upon the authorities. These 
trends appear in a father who cried of his pain, when, because of “‘eco- 
nomic” reasons, or because of the “bad manners”’ learned in the Hebrew 
schools, he was forced to send his children to the mission school. It shows 
up again in letters received by government offices, in which immigrants 
threaten that they will leave the country if their housing or unemployment 
problem is not solved, on the presumption that then the official’s conscience 
would bother him for having forced a Jewish family back to the sufferings 
of “exile.” A sharp, though unusual, example comes from the army of an 
immigrant soldier threatening to shoot himself in the leg if his officer did 
not give him a pass and then, to the officer’s bewilderment, carrying out the 
threat when he is not taken seriously. Through this self-punishment the 
immigrant expresses his hostility toward the society according to the for- 
mula of “you will be sorry when I die.” This behavior is based in part 
upon the assumption that the authorities are paternally interested in him 
beyond the immediate role relationship. 


RESISTING THE NEW SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Tensions develop about the question of distributing honor, prestige, and 
status. In Iraqi society one could know the value of a man by the family 
he came from and, particularly in recent years, by the wealth he controlled. 
The ruling socialist elements in Israel had begun with an egalitarian 
philosophy which melted into the granting of status for pioneering en- 
deavor. By the time the immigrants arrived, they found power concentrated 
in the hands of people who insisted upon pioneering endeavor for the new- 
comers but based their own right not upon continuing effort but past sacri- 
fices. The immigrant resents what seems to be an evaluative dualism. 

More significant than the tension arising over contrasting premises con- 
cerning the distribution of status is that resulting from a divergence be- 
tween the status-expectations of the Oriental immigrants and the status 
which the old settlers and European immigrants expect Orientals to accept. 
The former middle class and wealthy Baghdad Jews, as well as the old 
settlers, agree that the Kurdish Jews should occupy a lower status. In Bagh- 
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dad they had been a servant class and in mandatory Palestine they were 
the lowest status group among the Jews. However, the former upper classes 
consider themselves the bearers of Western culture and expected to join 
Israel's upper class. They were chagrined at being lumped together with the 
Kurdish Jews in an Iraqi stereotype. In the eyes of the Western Jews, edu- 
cation may earn the Orientals the right to be called “‘Levantines” instead 
of ‘‘Asiats.’’ However, in that case the Oriental is more feared as a subtler 
menace to the developing Hebrew culture. 

Efforts at integration by these former middle and upper class immigrants 
are tantamount to attempts to join the higher status groups in Israel. The 
passage of time, while witnessing the gradual adaptation of the Orientals 
to the Israeli version of Western culture, is also presiding over the 
crystallization of two distinct strata in which the color and class line are 
highly identical. Let us illustrate how this is occurring on the personal-social 
level, in the social ecology of Israel, economically, and even within the 
educational agencies. 

This polarizing on a personal-social level was illustrated in a study car- 
ried out by the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research in an immigrant 
housing development.** When the immigrants were asked which group 
beside their own they would like to be close to, it turned out that almost 
all of the Orientals wanted to be close to Europeans while the Europeans 
expressed a desire to be close to other Europeans. In investigating with 
whom they actually visited, it was discovered that the Rumanians and Poles, 
for example, fulfilled their wish and did 93 percent and 97 percent of their 
visiting respectively with Europeans, while the Moroccans and Iraqis, 
despite their wish, did only 6 percent and 18 percent respectively of their 
visiting with Europeans.** Veteran settlers, claiming fear of “‘Levantiniza- 
tion,’ often narrow the range and depth of contacts with Orientals by 
restricting them to certain economic roles and meetings across the desk 
of formal bureaucratic structures. 

This developing stratification is also apparent in the social ecology of 
Israel. Let us take the transit camps as an illustration. On August 1, 1952, 
there were 240,822 individuals living in the transit camps.’* These were, 
by and large, immigrants from Rumania, Poland, Iraq, and North Africa. 
By August 1, 1953, there remained 119,543, and on May 1, 1954, there 
remained 108,109.*° This drop is primarily a reflection of the Rumanian 

18 Judith T. Shuval, Emerging Social Relationships in a Heterogeneous Immigrant’s Com- 


munity, The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research (Jerusalem), August 1954. Table III-7f. 

14 Ibid. Adapted from Table IV-J. 

15 Report of the Zionist Executive and of the Executive of The Jewish Agency for Palestine 
on Activities from September 1952 to September 1953 presented to the Zionist Actions Committee, 
Jerusalem, December 1953, p- $7- 

16 Report of the Zionist Executive and of the Executive of The Jewish Agency for Palestine 


on activities from October 1953 to March 1954 presented to the Zionist Actions Committee, 
Jerusalem, July 1954, p. 43- 
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and Polish immigrants who left the transit camps for more permanent 
dwellings. Today practically all of the transit camp population is Oriental. 

We may also approach the problem from the economic point of view. 
We find that the unemployed are concentrated in that sector of Israel's 
population which occupies the transit camps.’* They include the former 
shopkeepers of Iraq and North Africa who are classified here as nonskilled 
laborers. Resistance to this reclassification produces tensions. It is interest- 
ing to note that the religio-messianic approach of the Yemenite Jews per- 
mits them to acquiesce in a low status without producing tensions. One of 
the striking features of the situation is that even former Kurdish agri- 
culturalists are balking at entering Israeli agriculture. 

There has been a tendency for the immigrant population to concentrate 
in the coastal plain between Tel Aviv and Haifa. The government has been 
sensitive to the need to distribute the population, especially to the north 
and south. There is also the economic necessity of replacing the Arab agri- 
cultural population. Both of these objectives form the basis of the labor 
policy.’* The transit camp population with its high proportion of unem- 
ployed seems to the government to be the logical means for realizing this 
policy. 

A study carried out for the Ministry of Labor in 1949-50 showed that 
75 percent of the immigrants preferred to settle in or near the cities and 
that even poor living conditions and unemployment did not influence them 
to want to move to a village.’® The authorities are attempting to influence 
the transit camp population to move to rural areas and agriculture by 
using, on the one hand, what they term “suitable pressure,” such as cutting 
the emergency work budget in the overpopulated areas, and, on the other 
hand, by attracting them through a program called ‘‘From the City to the 
Village.” Though offering very good terms for homesteading, this program 
has attracted only a small number of immigrants. 

While education is an integrating agency in the sense that it tries to in- 
culcate a common value system, it does not prevent the evolving class-color 
stratification. The schools are almost entirely staffed by European Jews. 
They teach a Hebrew-Zionist literature reflecting the experience of East 
European Jews and a history made of European Jewish metal cast in a mold 
of European nationalism. Many Oriental families, viewing the school as 
representative of values which are foreign to them, are not encouraging 
their children to take full advantage of the free elementary education. The 

17 State of Israel, Ministry of Labor, Monthly Review of Labour and National Insurance, 
February 1954, carries an article pointing out that during 1953 an average of 10,000 of the 
monthly work applicants came from the transit camps. This means that about 30 percent of the 
families in the transit camps had members who were work applicants as compared with 3 percent 
for the country as a whole. 


18 Monthly Review of Labour and National Insurance, December 1951, p. t. 
19 Tbid., July 1954, pp. 7-16. 
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consequence is that the Oriental drop-out rate is very high. Pupils in the 
transit camps are penalized by the comparatively low level of instruction 
arising from the refusal of the better teachers to occupy posts in the camps. 
A result is the reluctance of secondary school authorities to accept their 
graduation certificate without additional work. At the high-school level the 
high tuition fee discriminates in favor of those who are long established and 
have regular incomes. Many parents who themselves had been able to attend 
the subsidized Jewish secondary schools of Baghdad find it difficult to send 
their children to Israeli secondary schools. While Orientals account for 
about 40 percent of the Jewish population of Israel, they are less than 5 per- 
cent in the secondary school population.” 

To help stem the movement of Oriental youth into the streets or into 
unproductive activity, the General Federation of Labor, Ort, and Hadassah 
have established trade schools which channel them into the skilled pro- 
letariat. With so few of the Orientals, including the Iraqis, reaching the 
higher academic levels, there will perforce be little shift in the composition 
of the ruling classes or the intelligentsia in years to come. The Ministry of 
Education has been aware of this problem and in cooperation with the 
Jewish Agency is granting yearly stipends amounting to £1145,000 to 
encourage Oriental youth to continue their secondary education, but this 
can have no more than a token offect. 


RESPONSE 


We have discussed some of the problems surrounding the family, con- 
cepts of social authority, and the new social stratification in terms of the 
social and psychological background of the elite Iraqi immigrants and the 
present conditions of Israel. Now let us see how these problems are reflected 
in the present personality structure. 

In testing this ““Westernized”’ elite of Iraqi immigrants, one of our most 
constant findings was that our subjects were carrying a heavy load of de- 
pressive anxiety. It was as if that collected appearance which they present 
to the world covers up a black mood which is sapping the flavor of their 
lives. An analysis of the content of the Rorschach responses as well as the 
depth interviews shows this anxiety to be largely rooted in the conflicts 
which we have pointed out: in their fear of emotional expression, confusion 


over their sexuality, problems of relation to authority and unfulfilled status 
aspirations.” 


20 David Siton and Yitzhak Abadi, eds., Tribe and Nation [in Hebrew], (World Federation 
of Sephardic Jews, Jerusalem, 1954), reports a study which found only 13 Oriental youths in a 
sample of 1,300 in Tel Aviv high schools. However, they do not seem to have selected a repre- 
sentative sample. Though exact statistics are not available, the 5 percent figure is probably 
more accurate. 

*1 Though we did not test these individuals in Iraq, our interview material leads us to believe 
that much of this personality disorganization was then in a latent stage. It remained to be 
precipitated and sharpened by the upheaval of immigration. 

We could adequately explain the mass emigration from Iraq in terms of political and eco- 
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They attempt to control this anxiety on the psychological level by trying 
to exert a rigid outer control over emotions seething within. Thus, they 
not only succeed in constricting the feared emotional expression but also in 
strait-jacketing good native intellectual endowment and creativity to an 
extent which prevents them from realizing more than a fraction of their 
potentialities. They prefer to choose the comfort and safety of routine 
activities. 

Another very common way of dealing with these anxieties is to draw away 
from the real world and turn toward an inner life of personal fantasy. The 
women are particularly prone to retreat into ruminating isolation, looking 
upon themselves as silent sufferers. They build up an inner world in which 
their plans and troubles are mulled over time and again in silence and satis- 
fying depression. 

The Iraqi elite joins the other Oriental immigrants in trying to deal with 
anxiety through verbal aggression against the broader community. Their 
frustration at being pressed to accept a status below the status-image they 
had of themselves has produced hostility which is largely channeled 
into charges that the rest of the community is discriminating against them. 
This charge has a basis in fact, but the Oriental’s concern with the problem 
has assumed such obsessional proportions as to prevent him from effectively 
working toward a solution. When the World Federation of Sephardic Jews 
met in Jerusalem in the spring of 1954, the Iraqi elite was the largest single 
group in evidence at its sessions (though they are not Sephardic). The 
theme of discrimination dominated the entire conference. The only Se- 
phardic cabinet member, Minister of Police Behor Shitreet, denied the ex- 
istence of discrimination but expressed his fear that two strata were devel- 
oping within the nation.** Keneset member Eliyahu Elyashar railed against 
an Ashkenazic hegemony in the government, the Jewish Agency, and the 
national institutions. He complained that the selective immigration policy 
discriminated against Oriental Jews.** Another speaker recalled that dis- 
crimination against Orientals was apparent 30 years ago.”* 


THE FUTURE 


Future developments will be influenced by the leaders who will rise among 
the Oriental immigrants and mediate between them and the rest of the 





nomic pressures and the undermining of personal security by such things as the memory of the 
1941 massacre and the Ades execution on the one hand, and Zionist promise and promises on 
the other. However, the emigration could not have assumed its stampede nature without the 
background of personal and social instability. From a theoretical point of view, we would be 
denying the continuity of personality development were we to maintain that these personal 
anxieties are entirely Israelo-genetic. 

22 Siton and Abadi, of. cit., p. 9. 

23 [bid., p. 16. 

24 Tbid., p. 39. 
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community.** Most of them must come either from among those young 
people who through the educational agencies are receiving a firm ground- 
ing in the new culture, or from among that group which was the economic 
and intellectual elite in Iraq. The first group, as illustrated by the Youth 
Aliyah trainees but which would also in good measure include native born 
Orientals, has become marginal in growing away from the groups of origin 
and not completely joining the dominant group. However, the identification 
of its members with the majority invalidates them, if they are not already 
unwilling, for acting as leaders for the Oriental immigrants. 

The second group, as illustrated in our discussion of the mind of Iraqi 
Jewish “‘Westernized” elite, is operating under such heavy depression and 
is so extremely introverted that it is dificult for them to provide that out- 
going enthusiasm and organizing ability which would be necessary for 
leadership. This former elite had ruled by ascribed status and does not seem 
able to resume ‘its leadership in a situation where status must be newly 
achieved. We may expect a great deal of puffing and fuming from them but 
little effective organized action. 

The social and psychological disorganization among the Oriental immi- 
grants, along with their extreme individualism, greatly vitiates the possi- 
bility of their organizing politically. The parties of the extreme right and 
left have had some influence among them because they provide a socially 
approved channel for expressing dissatisfaction, but, on the whole, they 
share the experience of other parties in meeting widespread indifference.” 
The Communist party has attempted to channel some of the tensions to 
its own advantage. It has been successful in igniting several mob demon- 
strations but has failed in executing planned and concerted actions over a 
longer period. 

The desire for upward mobility on the part of the Oriental immigrants 
is one of the strongest motives for identifying with the dominant Zionist 
Germano-Eastern European culture of Israel and Israeli nationalism. Their 
eventual frustration because of the social-cultural factors cited above, the 
absence of organizing ability and an effective leadership will produce in 
them the characteristics which are common to minority groups in other cul- 
tures. They may tend to drain off some of the resulting tension by support- 


ing a militarily aggressive foreign policy and an authoritarian solution in 
internal politics. 


*5 For an excellent discussion of the problem of leadership among the immigrants as well as a 
sociological analysis of the problem of absorption, see S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of 
Immigrants (London, 1954). 

*6 Although it is too early to assess its full impact, it should be pointed out that the revived 
party of Ahdut Haavodah-Poalei Zion has some appeal for Oriental youth. This is perhaps 
partly because of the personal attraction of its leader, Yigal Alon, as a military commander 
and because of the promise of equality in the proletarian society. Standing to the right of 
Hashomer Hatzair and to the left of Mapai, this party wants “neutralization” of Israel in 
foreign policy and socialization of the economy as an internal policy. It views diaspora Jews 
as potential immigrants and Israeli Arabs as a protected minority. 
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Though these immigrants have a great many cultural values to offer 
Israel, it is not likely that many of them will be accepted. Their overt 
cultural impact on Israel will be largely limited to some gustatory and 
esthetic symbols and preservation of a primitive folk religion in the lowest 
classes. 

A strong indirect influence of these immigrants will become apparent in 
the near future, since the mass influx has catalyzed the bureaucratization 
of the Israeli government. This bureaucratization, along with the fact that 
the future officials will be drawn from a narrower sector of the society, 
will widen the gap between the rulers and the governed. The self-defensive 
encapsulization of the veteran community is speeding the downfall of the 
Zionist collective values in favor of self and corporative thinking. 

Eventually these Oriental immigrants will strengthen the Israeli economy 
by providing that class of “drawers of water and hewers of wood” which 
is so sorely needed. They are making their military contribution by increas- 
ing the army’s sources of manpower and supplying part of the artisan and 
agricultural classes upon which the military must depend. At the same time, 
the backwash of the family and social disorganization is straining the 
economy by lengthening the welfare roles and increasing crime and juvenile 
delinquency. 
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MUSLIMS OF SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA: 
TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


Richard Pipes 


Part II 


ETHNIC IDENTITY OF CENTRAL ASIAN MUSLIMS 


NTIL THE BEGINNING of the 20th century, Central Asia pre- 
served its ethnic homogeneity remarkably well. The tsarist govern- 
ment discouraged the migration of Slavs into the steppe region for 

fear of native rebellions, while Turkestan, which in the centuries prior to 
Russian conquest had been one of the world’s most isolated areas, virtually 
closed to non-Muslims, absorbed only a small trickle of Russian officials 
and merchants. Khiva and Bukhara continued even after the establishment 
of the Russian protectorate to admit only a small number of Russians. At 
the turn of the century Muslims formed over go percent of the total popu- 
lation of all Central Asia; in Turkestan itself they accounted for 97 percent 
of all the inhabitants.* (See Table I.) 

Perhaps the most significant single change which has occurred in Central 
Asia during the last half century has been the destruction of its ethnic 
homogeneity, brought about by Russian and Ukrainian immigration. 

The first great migratory wave of Russians entered between 1906 and 
1911, during the ministry of P. Stolypin, as a result of the deliberate effort 
of the tsarist regime to reduce the land hunger of the Russian villages by 

8 These statistics, and those which follow are based mainly on three sources: Aziatskaia 


Rossiia, vol. x (St. Petersburg, 1914); Ts. St. Upr. SSSR. Narodnost’ i rodnoi iazyk naseleniia 
SSSR (Moscow, 1928); and Strany mira (Moscow, 1946). 





Table I: RUSSIAN AND NATIVE POPULATION OF CENTRAL ASIA 


(Including estimates for Khiva and Bukhara; in round figures) 


1897 iol 1926 1039 
5: nice arin ediaiielte 9,300,000 10,400,000 10,700,000 C. 11,700,000 
EEE ene 700,000 2,000,000 2,700,000 C. 4,500,000 
WED: siacansd ev eben maaan 300,000 600,000 300,000 c. 400,000 
BN cciug ia wpiaion a amare 10,300,000 1 3,000,000 13,700,000 16,600,000 





*RicHARD Pipes is Research Associate of the Russian Research Center and Tutor in History and 
Literature, Harvard University. Part I of “Muslims of Soviet Central Asia: Trends and Pros- 
pects” was published in the April 1955 issue of the JOURNAL. 
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settling some of their excess population in the sparsely inhabited steppe 
regions of Central Asia. This colonizing enterprise brought to Central 
Asia about 1 million peasants, most of whom made their home in the east- 
ern parts of the steppe region and in the Semirechensk province of Turke- 
stan. The newcomers were provided by the government with generous land 
allotments (transferred from the Crown, which claimed as its property all 
the nomadic grazing lands) and inventory, and settled in compact villages, 
apart from the Kazakh-Kirghiz natives, most of whom continued their 
traditional nomadic or seminomadic habits. The colonization program had 
only a limited success, for after the outbreak of World War I the large- 
scale Russian influx into the steppe regions ceased; the Russians living in 
the Kazakh Republic in 1939 still consisted in their majority of the original 
Stolypin colonists or their direct descendants. The proportion of Russians 
in the total population of the steppe region would not have grown appre- 
ciably, therefore, were it not for the fact that the upheavals which had 
occurred in that area during World War I and the Russian Revolution 
(the 1916 Kazakh-Kirghiz revolt, and the famine of 1920-21) led toa 
considerable decrease in the native population. While the Kazakh-Kirghiz 
population remained virtually constant between 1911 and 1926, the local 
Russian population increased during the same period through natural 
growth by one-fourth. As a result of these demographic changes, Muslims 
constituted by 1926 only two-thirds of the population of the Kazakh 
Republic. (See Table II.) 

Turkestan succeeded in maintaining its ethnic homogeneity somewhat 
longer than the steppe region. The Russian influx into Turkestan prior to 
the Revolution was predominantly urban, consisting of officials, merchants, 
military personnel, and other groups connected with this area’s administra- 
tion and economic development. Thus, in 1926 the Russians still constituted 
merely 7.4 percent of the population of Turkestan. 

The next important change in the demography of Central Asia occurred 
around 1930 as a consequence of Russian immigration and the further de- 
crease of the native population. The Russians who migrated into Central 
Asia during this period were both victims of collectivization seeking to 
find refuge and to make a living on the Asiatic frontier, and settlers who 
followed in the wake of the newly constructed Turkestan-Siberian (Turk- 
sib) railroad. These migrants — whose number may be tentatively esti- 





Table 11: DISTRIBUTION OF THE RUSSIAN POPULATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 


(Including estimates for Khiva and Bukhara; in round figures) 


1897 191ml 1926 1939 
DEE 3s sane cecenreekeaeu 500,000 1,600,000 2,100,000 C. 2,600,000 
ML bveue wccussaoes 200,000 400,000 600,000 C. 1,900,000 


Percent of Russians in total 
population of Central Asia 6.8 15.3 19.7 c. 27.1 
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mated between 1926 and 1939 at 1,300,000 — settled not in the steppe 
but in Turkestan. While the 1939 census did not provide ethnographic 
breakdowns for the individual republics (with one exception noted below °), 
it is possible, by comparing the growth of the population within the indi- 
vidual republics with the total growth of the major Central Asian ethnic 
groups (both reported by Soviet sources), to arrive at a reasonably close 
estimate of the distribution of the Russian newcomers: 


Hes Cie CG TRONS 6 oie oe te cee 720,000 
ie the Bier Ts ow occ eee eee cede 285,000 
ee rrr errs tee ee 155,000 
In the Turkmen Republic............ccec000: 135,000 


More than one-half of the migrants, in other words, settled in the Uzbek 
Republic, where in all probability most of them moved into the towns 
(Tashkent especially) and the expanding industrial centers of the Ferghana 
valley. In the Tajik and Turkmen Republics most of the Russian new- 
comers probably also settled in the cities, while in Kirghizia, where there 
were numerous Russian agricultural settlements of pre-Revolutionary 
vintage, they moved into the countryside as well (the total urban popula- 
tion of the Kirghiz Republic grew, between 1926 and 1939, only by 
150,000, whereas the total Russian population there increased in the same 
period by an estimated 285,000 immigrants). 

Another factor which increased the ratio of Russians to Muslims in 
Central Asia was the decline in the Muslim population of the steppe due to 
the terrors of the period of collectivization. According to Soviet census 
statistics, the Kazakh population of the Soviet Union decreased between 
1926 and 1939 from 3,960,000 to 3,099,000 — a decline of about a million 
and a half if one takes into consideration the normal rate of growth. 

Thus, by 1939 the Muslims probably formed less than one-half of the 
inhabitants in the steppe region and about four-fifths of those in Turkestan. 
The ratio of Muslims to Russians in all of Central Asia dropped from 
15 to I in 1897 to less than 4 to 1 in 1939. Obviously, such a rapid demo- 
graphic change was bound to have profound effects on the ability of the 
natives to preserve their ethnic identity, the more so since the influx of 
Russians appears to have continued undiminished after 1939, becoming 
particularly rapid during the period of war-time evacuation (1942-44) 
and the new program of Russian and Ukrainian settlement in the Kazakh 
steppes since 1952. 

On the face of it, Russian migration threatens the natives with eventual 
destruction. Centrat Asia appears to be faced with ethnic Russification, 
_*The Turkmen SSR is the exception. Official Soviet statistics for 1939, when the total popula- 
tion of this republic was 1,251,900, break down its ethnic structure as follows: Turkmen 59.2 


percent; Russians 18.7 percent; Uzbeks 8.5 percent; Kazakhs 4.9 percent; other nationalities 
8.7 percent. Z. G. Freikin, Turkmenskaia SSR (Moscow, 1954), p. 84. 
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which may bring about the complete assimilation of the natives. However, 
in order to determine the effect of the Russian influx upon the natives it is 
necessary to go beyond mere statistics and to analyze the nature and scope 
of relations between these two groups. What matters is not so much how 
many Russians come to live in Central Asia, but whether, through inter- 
marriage, social contact, cultural and other means, they actually exercise 
a denationalizing influence upon the Muslims. The answer to this question 
is not as discouraging for Muslim prospects as might appear from the 
mere survey of demographic statistics. 

The Russians who migrate into Central Asia do not displace the natives, 
but settle side by side with them. The Russo-Ukrainian influx into Central 
Asia resembles not so much a demographic inundation, which gradually 
spreads over and submerges the whole native population, as a stream which 
penetrates the area following the path of least resistance and covers the 
regions which are least populated. It thus splits the population into two 
unequal parts, both of which retain their national character. 

As has been pointed out above, the Russians inhabiting the steppe region 
in 1939 were largely the descendants of the pre-1914 colonists, living in 
the separate Russo-Ukrainian villages (now collectivized) or in the pre- 
dominantly Russian-inhabited cities. When the Kazakhs were collectivized 
in the 1930's, and in many instances forcefully settled as well, they were 
formed into separate kolkhozy (collective farms), apart from the old and 
established Russo-Ukrainian villages. The establishment of ethnically 
mixed collectives was impractical, partly because the Russians were already 
settled in their own communities and partly because the basis of the native 
economy, sheep and livestock grazing, was different from that of the pre- 
dominantly agricultural Russian villages.*° The overwhelming majority of 
the Russian and Kazakh peasants in Kazakhstan, therefore, continues to 
live in separate settlements. Interviews with refugees from this region indi- 
cate that until the outbreak of World War II, at any rate, there were 
practically no ethnically mixed kol/khozy, although closely situated villages 
were frequently combined for administrative purposes into a single sel’ sovet 
(village soviet), even when consisting of differing ethnic groups. Occasion- 
ally stray Russians may be found working on Kazakh collectives: doctors, 
nurses, bookkeepers, and so forth — as often as not persons who found it 
expedient for one reason or another to leave their native regions. Kazakh 
shepherds and laborers are also employed by some Russian collectives. But 
these are cases affecting individuals which do not change the general picture 
of ethnic separation in the rural areas. 


10 Attempts to mix collectives apparently had little success: “Instead of organizing the greatest 
possible mutual assistance of Russian and Kazakh collective farms,” writes an official Kazakh 
Republic publication, “[the authorities] permitted instances of formation of international collec- 
tive farms, ignoring the fact that the mass of the collective farmers was not as yet prepared 
for them.” Zo let Kazakhstana — 1920-1930 (Alma-Ata, 1930), p. 216. 
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The situation is somewhat different in the sovkhozy (state farms), 
which are operated like large enterprises with hired labor (there were 191 
sovkhozy in the Kazakh Republic in 1938). The sovkhozy carry out diversi- 
fied agricultural functions, and hire many Muslims to tend the sheep and 
livestock — a task they can carry out better than the Russians workers. 
They also employ some Muslim white-collar workers. 

A similar picture of ethnic separation exists in Turkestan. In pre-Revolu- 
tionary times the Russians moving into the cities of Turkestan followed 
the custom of Europeans in other colonial areas of the world, and rather 
than make their home in the Oriental quarters, insanitary and overcrowded 
by Western standards, or build new cities from scratch, they constructed 
separate European sections adjoining the native towns. In this way, nearly 
all the cities in Turkestan were split into two halves: native, or Old, and 
European, or New. Significant exceptions to this rule were only Vernyi 
(Alma-Ata), whose geographic location did not permit the planning of a 
separate Russian sector, and Kokand, in the Ferghana valley, which the 
Russians left entirely to the natives, erecting the European town some 8 
miles away, in Skobelev (Fergana). After the advent of the Communists 
this basic pattern remained, with one important change: leaving the Old 
and the New sections of the towns intact, the Soviet authorities constructed 
in most towns new quarters to house the officials, employees, and other 
privileged elements of Soviet society, who are predominantly, but not 
exclusively, European. Thus, most Central Asian towns today are divided 
into three parts: one predominantly native, another predominantly Euro- 
pean, and a third one mixed, with Europeans dominant. The new quarters 
house alike native and Russian employees of the state; the natives living 
there, however, belong exclusively to the so-called “intelligentsia,” which is 
Westernized and bilingual and constitutes a relatively small segment of the 
total native urban population. The majority of Russians and of natives 
continue, as before the Revolution, to live in their respective quarters, 
though the lines separating these quarters seem less sharp than they were 
before. A general mixing of the urban population has certainly not occurred. 

As a result of this situation, the large influx of Russians into the cities 
does not have the effect of submerging the native population. Rather it 
leads to a great expansion of the European and Soviet sectors, a develop- 
ment which has no direct effect upon the native parts of the towns. The 
settlement of newcomers in the native quarters is quite unlikely, if only 
because of the overcrowding which prevails in almost all of them, as in 
most Oriental towns. 

The next question which arises is whether, despite the residential separa- 
tion, the Russians and Muslims actually assimilate through intermarriage 


and social contact. Here we must rely for answers entirely on interview 
material. 
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Intermarriage is by far the most effective means of breaking down ethnic 
barriers. Prior to the Revolution, Russians and Muslims did not inter- 
marry. If the interviews are correct, this continues to be the case today. A 
number of factors prevent intermarriage: the enormous cultural gap be- 
tween Russians and Muslims, which ranges from such everyday matters 
as language, food, and type of residence to more subtle differences of na- 
tional character and sexual customs; the considerable control which Muslim 
parents continue to exercise over their female children; and the great dif_- 
culty which a mixed family would have in finding a place in the Muslim or 
Russian community. The informants unanimously agreed that in Central 
Asia marriage between a Muslim girl and a Russian would be utterly un- 
thinkable, since it would be prevented by the parents and the male relatives 
of the girl. Several of the refugee informants stated the opinion that a girl 
who would evade parental disapproval and marry a Russian would be 
assassinated by her male relatives; one recalled a specific instance of an 
Uzbek opera star who was killed by her brother for having married a 
Russian. Intermarriage is considered an insult to the family and to the 
nation. As one informant put it: “There are never enough girls for all the 
available Muslim suitors anyway; if a Muslim girl married a Russian that 
would mean that we weren’t good enough for her.”’ ** None of the inform- 
ants — who, it must be remembered, came from the ranks of the most 
Westernized Central Asian Muslims — knew personally any native girl 
who had married a Russian. 

It appears much easier for a Muslim male to marry a Russian woman, 
and in some cases this happens because of the shortage of Muslim girls 
and the not inconsiderable number of Russian widows and prostitutes 
living in Central Asia. But such occurrences, too, seem rather rare. The 
informants who knew of such cases could recall only instances of Muslims 
living with Russian women without benefit of formal marriage; such Mus- 
lims are largely people whose homes have been broken up and who live with 
their wives or mistresses outside both Muslim and Russian communities. 

The fact that the mere act of marrying an outsider leads to instant ex- 
clusion from the two dominant communities and forces the family to live 
in a social no-man’s land is a strong deterrent to intermarriage. Conse- 
quently, the overwhelming majority of Russians and Muslims in Central 
Asia marry persons of their own ethnic group. Intermarriage appears 
very rare; insofar as it exists at all, it seems confined to the marginal groups 
of society, to persons who lack families and hence have little contact with 
their respective ethnic groups, or those who have left Central Asia and 
taken up residence in other parts of the Soviet Union. 


11 Indeed, the ratio of males to females in Central Asia was always high: in 1926 the propor- 
tion was 10 to 9 in favor of the males. Among the Russians, on the other hand, the ratio is 
reversed. 
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Social contact, too, seems to be limited, even among the groups which 
by virtue of their occupation are constantly in touch with representatives 
of other nationalities. Muslim refugees who had been employed in Soviet 
agencies and offices together with Russians were unanimous in asserting 
that contact with the Russians ceased after working hours. Much the same 
seems to be the case among soldiers on active service in peace time. 

Russo-Muslim relations vary considerably, depending upon the social 
status and level of education of the groups concerned. On the whole, the 
interviews indicate that national friction is in an inverse ratio to social 
status and education: the higher the status, the less friction. Racial hostility 
appears strongest among the poorest rural inhabitants, among the plain 
soldiers, and the unskilled laborers; it seems least prevalent among the 
intelligentsia, the state and party officials, the well-to-do peasants and 
workers, and the army officers. By and large the refugees — despite their 
strong anti-Russian bias — agreed that the relations between Russians 
and Muslims are good, and they attached little significance to various 
incidents of national friction which, being prompted, they had been able to 
recall. There seems to be a deep-seated feeling that whatever the differences 
dividing them, both these groups suffer from the same regime, that they 
are “in the same boat.” 

In the universities, vuzy, tekhnikums, and other places where work is 
combined with residence, Muslims and Russians frequently tend to separate 
from each other on their own initiative. A number of refugees reported 
that Muslim and Russian students, when given the choice, preferred to live 
in separate dormitories. 

The greatest single Russifying force in the Soviet Union is the army. 
In the 1920's, in the initial stage of the Soviet nationality policy, the Com- 
munists had created separate military divisions for the major nationality 
groups in the USSR. These units were gradually broken up in the early 
1930's, first by withdrawing regiments and battalions from their national 
commands and dispersing them among other regular Soviet divisions, and 
then by disbanding their commanding staffs as well. From then until World 
War II there were no separate national units. At one time in the course of 
World War II, when Soviet military fortunes were at their nadir, attempts 
were made to create separate all-Muslim units in Turkestan, possibly to 
serve as Home Guards. However, as soon as the Soviet army began to 
gain the initiative at the front, the formation of these units was suspended, 
and its personnel was eventually dispersed in the regular Red army. Since 
the 1930’s the army has scattered Muslim draftees throughout regular 
Soviet units in such a manner that no more than a few Muslims are as- 
signed to any one infantry company; Muslim officers, too, are distributed 
as thinly as possible. 

Naturally, such a system does not permit Muslim recruits to maintain 
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their ethnic separateness. For many a Muslim, entry into military service 
represents the first contact with an alien nationality. The Muslim recruit is 
expected at once to understand Russian commands, even though he is often 
completely ignorant of Russian. This linguistic difficulty, coupled with the 
general ineptitude of most Central Asian Muslims for army life (due to 
the exemption granted them in tsarist days), makes military service for 
many a shocking and bewildering experience. Sooner or later, however, 
most Muslims, except the dullest or most recalcitrant, learn enough Rus- 
sian to get along and communicate with their Russian superiors and com- 
rades. Several of the refugees stated that they had first learned Russian 
in the army; for some others, the army was actually the first experience with 
life outside their own Muslim communities. On many recruits the effect 
of such an experience, though violent, is not long-lasting; having completed 
his military service, the recruit returns to his village and soon forgets most 
of what he has learned. For others, however, it constitutes a radical break 
which affects their entire life. The Red army represents the only Soviet 
institution — save for the forced labor camps — where Muslim and Rus- 
sian societies are forcibly compressed together, and where the cultural and 
ethnic walls usually separating them are to some extent broken down. 

Evidence obtained from refugees who had lived in Soviet concentration 
camps and Nazi prisoner-of-war camps indicates that in conditions of great 
distress the ethnic barriers break down most rapidly, for in neither was 
there much separation between Muslims and Russians.** After an initial 
period of very harsh treatment by the Germans as “‘Asiatics,” the Central 
Asians were separated out by the Germans under the influence of Turke- 
stani émigré organizations and were formed into numerous small military 
units, commanded by Germans; these units served as military police and 
anti-partisan units and in some cases as front-line combat units. 

An important factor in the demography of Central Asia is the settlement 
of the nomadic and seminomadic populations of the steppe and desert 
regions. The abandonment of nomadic habits had begun long before the 
Revolution; one of the main themes in the entire history of the Turkic 
tribes since their appearance in Central Asia and the Middle East a thou- 
sand years ago is the gradual transition from pure nomadism to a settled 
existence. This process was in part caused by the encroachment of agri- 
cultural peoples of neighboring territories upon the extensive nomadic 
lands, with the resultant shrinkage of grazing areas, and in part by the 
economic advantages to be derived from a combination of cattle and sheep 


12 More recent evidence, however, indicates that this has not been the case in Soviet forced 
labor camps since World War II. Repatriated inmates of Vorkuta, one of the largest Soviet 
forced labor camps, indicate that national differences are very prominent in the camp, and the 
prisoners tend to group strictly along national or religious lines. See, for instance, J. Scholmer, 
Vorkuta (New York, 1955). It is not certain whether this contradiction is due to some unknown 
factors operating in post-World War II camps, or whether there is no clear-cut pattern permit- 
ting generalization on this subject. 
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herding with agriculture. Both these factors caused a rapid decline in 
nomadism in Central Asia in the latter half of the 19th century, under 
Russian rule. In 1926 (i.e., on the eve of collectivization) in Kazakhstan — 
the main area of nomadism — 26 percent of all the Kazakh families were 
fully settled, 66 percent practiced nomadism in the summers (transhu- 
mance), and only the remaining 6 percent to 8 percent were nomadic the 
year around. Of the major group, i.e., those practicing summer nomadism, 
more than two-thirds moved within a 25-kilometer radius of their winter 
quarters.** Soviet collectivization thus completed a process of settlement 
that was already well on its way, and given another few decades might have 
been accomplished quite naturally. A by-product of settlement is the decline 
of the tribe as a unit of social organization, and with it the disappearance 
of the tribal divisions and feuds which in the past have constituted one of 
the most serious deterrents to the development of a national consciousness 
among the Central Asian natives. The natives of the steppe and desert 
chafe greatly under the severe limitations imposed upon their movement 
by the Soviet regime, and, given freedom, would probably like to return at 
least in part to some form of nomadism; nevertheless, the tribal structure 
is probably destroyed beyond repair. This fact greatly strengthens the 
development of modern nationalism. 

Thus, despite the considerable Russian influx into Central Asia, the 
Muslims living there appear to maintain their ethnic distinctiveness. This 
is thanks both to the character of Russian settlement, which leads to the 
establishment of Russian centers side by side rather than among the natives, 
and to the wide cultural gap, which hinders intermarriage and more intimate 
social contact. Indeed, it may be said that Russian migration and Soviet 
policies have rather contributed to the development of national conscious- 
ness, first by exposing all natives to contact with representatives of an 
alien culture and thus forcing them to question their own status, and sec- 
ondly by helping to destroy — through settlement — the tribal divisions 
which had always been a most formidable obstacle to native unity vis-a-vis 
the foreigner. 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


An important factor in the transformation of an ethnic group into a 
full-fledged nation with a developed sense of national consciousness is an 
articulate class with sufficient education and experience to provide the 
population with intellectual leadership. In societies which have only re- 
cently begun to undergo such a transformation, this function is usually as- 
sumed by what the Russians call “‘intelligentsia’” — a class composed of 
individuals of diverse social background whom a common middle or higher 
education, qualifying it for professional or white-collar work, turns into 
a new social estate. 


18 70 let Kazakhstana, pp. 82-83. 
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The Russian Muslims already possessed such a class prior to 1917, con- 
sisting largely of professional people, especially lawyers, teachers, journal- 
ists, and engineers from the Kazan and Baku areas. This intelligentsia 
played a leading role in the Muslim national movements during the Revolu- 
tion and the period immediately following it; many of its members cooper- 
ated with the Soviet regime in the 1920's, during the era of Communist 
“softness” toward Muslim nationalism; others, especially those who had 
been connected with the White Guard movement during the Civil War, 
went into hiding or disassociated themselves from all further political 
activity. 

Most of the older Muslim intelligentsia of the Soviet Union — pro. 
Communist and anti-Communist alike — was physically destroyed in the 
course of the purges, arrests, deportations, and executions of the 1930's. 
On the eve of World War II Soviet Muslims found themselves without 
national leadership, since the only other classes capable of providing it — 
the landowners, merchants, and the clergy — had also been liquidated in 
the course of the simultaneous drives for collectivization and against the 
Islamic religion in the late 1920's and early 1930's. 

It is a perennial dilemma of the Soviet system that its dynamic totali- 
tarianism requires an unusually large body of trained officials, and yet it 
cannot permit these officials the freedom of thought and action which they 
demand in consequence of their training. The principal solution which 
Communism has so far been able to devise for this problem consists of 
periodic purges, causing the destruction of the established bureaucracy and 
its replacement with ever new personnel—a procedure very costly in 
terms of manpower, but roughly serving the purpose for which it is de- 
vised. However, the system of purges, mass as well as local, requires con- 
stant repetition, for purge as it may, the Soviet regime cannot alter the 
fact that the intelligentsia, whose growth it is actively promoting, chafes 
under the yoke of totalitarianism and constitutes one of the major sources 
of tension within the established order. 

It is this feature of its system which compelled the Soviet regime to re- 
place the old intelligentsia of Central Asian Muslims destroyed by it with a 
new one. The new intelligentsia is largely Soviet-educated, and comprises 
people most of whom are today under 40 years of age. This new intelli- 
gentsia is, by comparison with the old, pre-Revolutionary one, very numer- 
ous. According to Soviet statistics for 1939, in the 5 republics of Central 
Asia there were 66,000 active students in technical and other specialized 
schools above the high-school level, and 35,000 active students in universi- 
ties and other institutions of higher learning. Central Asia also had 758,000 
persons with a completed high-school education and 57,000 with a com- 
pleted higher education. Even allowing that a sizable proportion of these 
persons consists of Russians and other Europeans, the number of Muslims 
among them must be very considerable. Measured by Western European 
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standards, the training of these ‘‘intellectuals,’’ even graduates of universi- 
ties, is quite poor. What matters, however, is not their level of knowledge, 
but their position vis-a-vis the rest of the population and the attitudes and 
aspirations resulting from their training. 

Evidence indicates that the graduates of schools consider themselves 
superior to manual labor, and expect to be rewarded for their schooling 
with administrative or other office work. The Muslim intellectual seems to 
feel that education entitles one not so much to greater rewards as to a 
reduction of the working load. It is a professional intelligentsia which 
aspires to national leadership and is strongly interested in political action. 

The Central Asian Muslim intelligentsia possesses many of the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the Soviet intelligentsia as a whole, but in addi- 
tion it also displays certain traits engendered by special conditions pre- 
vailing in Central Asia. 

The Muslim intelligentsia occupies in Central Asia a peculiar position: 
by origin, language, culture, and family ties, it is connected to the Muslim 
population; by training, work, and much of its world-outlook, it is identified 
with the Soviet regime. It thus belongs fully to neither of the two groups, 
constituting something of a third element which functions as a connecting 
link between the Russian-dominated regime and the native population. Such 
a class had existed, of course, in Central Asia prior to the Revolution, and 
it arises in most colonial systems, but it has never before been so numerous 
and ubiquitous as it is in Soviet Central Asia. What are its ideas, attitudes, 
and prospects? Upon the answer to this question depends to a large extent 
whether the potentialities of a Muslim revival in Central Asia can ever 
be realized. 

Evidence secured from interviews indicates that Muslim intellectuals in 
Central Asia consider themselves full-fledged Europeans. Startling as this 
may be to a Westerner, it must be remembered that to many an Asian 
“Europe” means not so much a geographic concept as a way of life, charac- 
terized by technology and secularism, which had been brought to Asia by 
Europeans. None of the Central Asian refugees interviewed considered 
himself to be an Asian, and several took offence at the very suggestion that 
this may be the case. Most of the refugees have a vivid contempt for the 
non-Soviet East. For instance, several of the refugees who had served in 
the Soviet army in Iran during World War II spoke with utter contempt 


of the natives of that country as “‘Asiatics.” Even Turkey, where several 


of the DP’s found refuge after the war, appeared to them backward and 
“Oriental.”” Many Muslim DP’s left Turkey for Germany or the United 
States after having been received there with open arms, because, as they 
put it, they found life there strange and difficult. 

Despite its superficial Westernization and Sovietization, this new intelli- 
gentsia has not severed the ties binding it to the remainder of Muslim so- 
ciety in Central Asia. It is connected with the population culturally: the in- 
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tellectuals communicate with each other in the local Turki dialects, not in 
Russian; they retain the customs, traditions, and other cultural traits 
previously discussed; they marry Muslims. They also retain a sense of 
loyalty to their people, a loyalty which is sufficiently strong to be seemingly 
unaffected by the close ties between the intellectuals and the regime. It is 
noteworthy that the majority of the refugees, though outspokenly anti- 
Communist in their sentiments, agreed that there is little friction between 
Muslim Communists and the rest of the Muslim population. The popu- 
lation does not transfer its dislike of the regime to its individual Muslim 
representatives, nor does it seem to regard Muslim Communists as apos- 
tates. On the contrary, Muslim Party members are regarded rather as 
friends and protectors, capable of shielding the inhabitants from the full 
brunt of Soviet policies. Many refugees recalled instances of receiving spe- 
cial consideration from Muslim Communists. The population is inclined to 
regard Muslims connected with the Communist machine as unwitting 
instruments of an evil system and to judge them entirely on their individual 
merits. Conversely, interrogation of Muslim refugees who had at one time 
belonged to the Communist Party indicates that in their minds they have 
not changed their national status by virtue of their Party allegiance. The 
notion of an all-embracing “Soviet” patriotism, fostered by the regime 
in its borderlands, apparently has had little if any success among the 
intellectuals. 

This combination of Westernism and ethnic loyalty leads to the develop- 
ment of a sense of national consciousness on the part of the intelligentsia. 
However, because of Soviet cultural measures in the borderlands, this 
feeling appears to be as yet rather formless, inchoate, and devoid of a 
well formulated ideology. 

For one thing, the Muslim intelligentsia is woefully ignorant of the his- 
tory of Turkestan. This is hardly surprising, since the first histories of that 
area were published only after World War II (if one excepts the very 
scholarly and inaccessible monographs of Bartold and a few other schol- 
ars). The Soviet government deliberately minimizes the history of the 
Central Asian Turks and exaggerates the role of the Russian conqueror 
in order to undermine local nationalism and facilitate Russification. But 
the effect of these measures appears to be quite the opposite of what the 
Communists intend. Objectively speaking, the history of Turkestan is 
largely the story of the gradual conquest and destruction of a great Iranian 
civilization by barbarian Turkic nomads, resulting in perpetual internecine 
wars, isolation from the rest of the world, and cultural petrification of that 
area. In other words, the history of the Central Asian Turks is by no 
means a glorious one, either politically or culturally. By suppressing the 
study of native history, the regime actually helps stimulate the imagination 
of the native population. Ignorant of the facts, the natives glorify their 
past and create a mental picture of greatness which is quite unwarranted 
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by the historical record. Several of the more educated refugees presented 
a completely distorted conception of Central Asian history; it was so 
idealized as to be a model for the stimulation of nationalist emotions. 

The refugees also know very little about Central Asian history of recent 
times. The jadidist movement, the All-Russian Muslim movement, the 
events of the Revolution and civil war, the Kokand and Alash-Orda govern- 
ments, are meaningless names to most of them. Most of the younger refu- 
gees knew of these events from the Soviet trials of the 1930’s; none of them 
knew what these parties really stood for. Basmachestvo ** was somewhat 
better known, because of its resurgence during the period of collectiviza- 
tion. Almost all of the refugees from Central Asia had had some personal 
experiences with the Basmachis, and could discuss the activities of these 
rebels in their region, though also tending to exaggerate their feats. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Speaking broadly, Soviet Central Asia may be said to have undergone 
in the course of the past fifty years two parallel developments: the native 
population has been transformed from a loose agglomeration of diverse 
tribes and ill-defined ethnic groups into several distinct nationalities, and 
the Russians residing in Central Asia have grown from an insignificant 
minority to an important segment of the total population. Both these de- 
velopments are intimately connected; both may be expected to continue in 
the foreseeable future. 

The first of these two processes has been by and large encouraged by the 
Soviet authorities because of their fear of pan-Islamism and pan-Turanian- 
ism. Faced with the choice of a movement aspiring to integrate all the 
Central Asian natives into a single nationality bound by the ties of a com- 
mon religion or racial descent, and the formation of several separate 
nationalities, they selected the latter alternative as less dangerous to their 
political hold on the area. This course, however, had its price, for it com- 
pelled the Communists to encourage the growth of national consciousness 
among the major native ethnic groups. 

But it would be a mistake to seek in Soviet strategy the cause of this 
process of nationality formation. The cause lies far deeper. The growth 
of nationalism in Central Asia, as in other parts of the world recently 
affected by European ideas, institutions, and technology, must above all 
be ascribed to the fact that the encounter of Westernism and tradition 
rarely results in a clear-cut victory for either force, but rather leads to a 
synthesis of both. Nationalism represents such a synthesis of imported 
Western and traditional native values. It owes its success to the fact that 
it permits the adoption of all the essential features of European civilization 

14 Basmachestvo was a native resistance movement directed against the Soviet regime; it was 


particularly active in the period 1918-1922. See Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet 
Union (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 178-80, 255-60. 
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without the surrender of the local ethos. It is strongest and most vital in 
societies which, like the mid-2oth-century Muslims of Central Asia, are 
in the very throes of this process of cultural fusion. 

The Russian influx, uninterrupted since the beginning of the present 
century, does not hinder this development except where it is accompanied by 
large-scale physical destruction of the natives (as was the case with the 
Kazakhs). On the contrary, it rather strengthens it. In the Central Asian 
context, the Russian population with its Russian culture must be regarded 
primarily as an agent of Westernization, and hence as a force accelerating 
the transition of the natives to full-fledged nationhood. The Russians not 
only tend to promote the spread of such ideas as secularism, utility, and 
anti-traditionalism, but also by their very presence and cultural cohesion, 
to induce the native to define his own national status. The Russian influx 
thus has not led to the emergence of a new, third nationality, “Soviet” in 
its culture, but to the split of the population of Central Asia into two parts: 
this split has tended to crystallize the national consciousness of both groups. 

Without indulging in the dangerous and fruitless game of prediction 
(which always presupposes some degree of historical pre-determination), 
it is still possible, on the basis of the evidence adduced above, to arrive at 
some general political conclusions from the cultural tendencies discernible 
in Soviet Central Asia. 

In the first place, Soviet Central Asia may be expected to grow in impor- 
tance as an internal problem for the regimes, present and future, ruling 
Russia and its possessions. The Muslim natives, formed into full-fledged 
nationalities with settled populations, well-defined cultures, and indigenous 
intelligentsias, will be far more troublesome to their rulers than the dis- 
united, half-nomadic, Islam-dominated Muslim tribes and ethnic groups 
of the past have been. In the second place, the entire area of Central Asia, 
including Chinese Turkestan with which Russian Central Asia has always 
been closely connected, may well tend to move with time in the direction of 
independent statehood. It is not inconceivable that this vast territory may 
same day be encompassed in a new Turkic, Muslim state, oriented toward 
the Middle East, and serving as a buffer among Russia, China, and India. 
In the past this has been prevented by Russian conquest and Russia’s 
policy of supporting Chinese authority in Sinkiang out of fear of British 
and Japanese activity in this sensitive region. With Britain and Japan out 
of Central Asia, Russo-Chinese cooperation may be less intensive than 
before, and any possible disagreements among the great powers bordering 
on this area will only benefit the national aspirations of the local Muslims. 
Whether or not this will occur cannot, of course, be foreseen. But so long 
as the Central Asian Muslims continue to preserve their cultural peculiari- 
ties and, under Communist pressures, to evolve the characteristics of 
modern nationalities, as they have done in Soviet territories, so long will 
the cultural and ethnic bases for such a development be present. 
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Trouble in the Gaza Strip 
(Continued ) 


HE RAID BY Israeli armed forces on 
Egyptian military installations at Gaza the 
aight of February 28 created a tenseness along 
the border which persisted throughout the 
pring. If Israel could attempt to justify its 
previous retaliatory raids, such as those on 
Qibya in October 1953 and on Nahhalin in 
March 1954, by pointing out that each was 
followed by a marked reduction in the number 
of border incidents, no such argument could be 
applied to the present case. Some 15 authenti- 
cated incidents took place between the end of 
February and the beginning of June, and these 
represented only a fraction of the complaints 
which both Israel and Egypt lodged with the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 

The Security Council on March 30 adopted 
a resolution embodying the proposals put for- 
ward by Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, the Chief 
of Staff of the UN Supervisory Truce Organi- 
zation, to ease the situation. These called for: 

1) the erection of barbed wire along the de- 
marcation line; (2) the formation of joint 
lsraeli-Egyptian-UN patrols to operate on 
tither side of the line; (3) the use by Israel 
aid Egypt of only regular troops in border 
patrols; and (4) an arrangement for meetings 
xtween the local commanders. Gen. Burns 
liscussed these points with the Egyptian gov- 
emment on May 9 and secured its approval 
with minor alterations; e.g., that the barbed 
wire should be erected back from the demarca- 
tion line in order to avoid giving any indica- 
tion of a de facto acceptance of the line as a 
xrmanent frontier. A month later, on June 
il, in view of the continuance of border ten- 
‘ion, Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir further 
proposed that a demilitarized no-man’s-land, 
protected on either side by barbed wire, be 
sstablished along the demarcation line (en- 
rely within Egyptian-held territory, if neces- 
ary), thus keeping the opposing patrols out of 
lirect contact with each other. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Israel’s objections to the proposals were 
more vigorous. It still pressed the argument 
that no proper arrangement could be made 
except within the context of a general peace 
settlement. Failing in its repeated attempts 
to force an over-all discussion, it remained 
strongly opposed to the idea of mixed Israeli- 
Egyptian-UN patrols, just as it had previously 
forbidden UN observers from patrolling the 
Israeli side of the border with Jordan. The 
reason given was that a mixed patrol operating 
on Israeli territory would be an infringement 
of sovereignty. Thus political factors, as al- 
ways, plagued moves toward a peaceable ar- 
rangement. On June 17, however, Israel coun- 
tered Egypt’s demilitarization proposal with 
another that a 100-meter no-man’s-land be 
mined and jointly patrolled by Egyptian and 
Israeli forces. Israel and Egypt then finally 
agreed to a local meeting to be held on June 28 
in the presence of Gen. Burns to discuss the 
four basic proposals. The previous month had 
found quiet again in the Strip. Possibly this 
augured a conciliatory intent on the part of 
the contending parties. 


Tension in Arab Relations 


The problem of the Gaza Strip must be 
viewed against a background of tension in 
inter-Arab relations for which Egypt was par- 
tially responsible. The Iraqi-Turkish Treaty 
signed in February had put Egypt’s leadership 
in the Arab world to the test; the shift of the 
Palestine spotlight from the Jordan frontier 
to that with Egypt put it doubly on its mettle. 
For many weeks Egypt threatened to lead 
Syria and Saudi Arabia into a separate defen- 
sive treaty which would break Iraq’s position 
in the Arab League; at the same time it was 
being pressed to become reconciled to the new 
alignment. 

To complicate matters — or rather to sharpen 
the issue — Great Britain on April 4 signed a 
new treaty with Iraq which made it a member 
of the Iraqi-Turkish pact. The nine articles of 
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the treaty, which specifically terminated the 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1932, included the fol- 
lowing provisions: (1) Lraq was not to assume 
by virtue of the treaty any responsibilities out- 
side its own territory. (2) Full responsibility 
for the defense of Iraq and the operation of its 
defense facilities, including the air bases at 
Habbaniyah and Shu‘aybah hitherto occupied 
by British forces, would be assumed by Iraq. 
(3) British and Iraqi authorities would work 
out cooperative plans for the military defense 
of Iraq, a joint training program, and the 
provision of necessary facilities. (4) Britain 
would assist in the development and training 
of the Iraqi air force and in the development 
of airport facilities. (5) In case of an attack or 
threat of attack on Iraq, Britain would, upon 
Iraq’s request, provide troops and facilities for 
Iraq’s defense, and Iraq would do all in its 
power to make this assistance effective. (6) The 
treaty would come into force upon its ratifica- 
tion (April 6) and continue for § years. 

The issue, aside from the crosscurrent of 
inter-Arab rivalries, was thus whether the 
Arab states would remain a united neutral 
bloc, depending on their own resources for their 
mutual defense, or whether individual states 
might seek the support of the West and thus 
take sides in the Cold War. The split within 
the Arab states was made clear at the Bandung 
Conference in April, where Dr. Fadil al- 
Jamali, the chief Iraqi delegate, took the lead 
in attacking Communism. He was supported 
by Lebanon, if on a more ideological plane 
(as well as by Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan), 
but the other Arab states, under the leadership 
by Egypt, stuck to their neutralism. That 
the Arab states as a whole had won outside 
strength as a result of Iraq’s policy, as Iraq 
claimed they had, might be found in Turkey’s 
support of the Bandung resolution endorsing 
the Arab position on Israel despite its refusal 
to go along in a condemnation of Western 
colonialism or the principle of collective se- 
curity. Turkey also demonstrated its new dip- 
lomatic concern for the Arab states by express- 
ing its sympathy to Egypt over the Gaza attack 
and subsequent troubles, a unique departure 
from previous policy. 

Lebanon, in line with the anti-Communist 
position it took at Bandung, continued its ef- 
forts to heal the breach between Iraq and 


Egypt. In addition to numerous consultations 
with Iraqi and Egyptian leaders, Lebaney 
leaders also looked to relations with Turkey, 
President Chamoun visited Ankara at the end 
of March, and President Bayar of Turkey 
returned the compliment on June 16. The 
attitude of Lebanese political leaders and the 
Beirut press to the visit was moderately cor. 
dial but cautious: the Turkish leader must be 
shown traditional Arab hospitality, but Leb- 
anon must in no way compromise the cause of 
Arab unity. The government took the position 
that the strengthening of friendly ties between 
Turkey and the Arab world was a natural and 
beneficial trend, but that Lebanon had no in- 
tention at this time of joining the Iraqi- Turkish 
pact or any other extra-Arab alliance. Never. 
theless, speculation continued that not only 
Lebanon, but also Jordan, was being wooed by 
the West. In Jordan’s case, Britain proffered 
a renegotiation of its treaty arrangements 
along the lines laid down by its agreement with 
Iraq. 

In the meantime, Syria continued to view 
the Iraqi-Turkish alignment with a suspicious 
eye. On June 9 Foreign Minister Khalid al- 
‘Azm made a long statement to Parliament on 
Syria’s foreign policy. In it he defined the test 
of friendship for Syria as support for its stand 
against Israel, and reasserted Syria’s decision 
not to conclude any foreign military alliance 
or participate in the Iraqi-Turkish pact. Late 
in February, he reported, the American An- 
bassador in Damascus had informed the Syrian 
government that the United States endorsed 
the Iraqi-Turkish pact and hoped that “certain 
Arab countries” might in time join the alliance 
as a first step toward forming a genuine and 
effective defense organization for the Middle 
East. If this should come about, the United 
States would be prepared to strengthen that 
country’s defenses; but this in turn must be 
accompanied by an improvement in relations 
with Israel, as the United States was not prt 
pared to squander its assistance on an intr 
regional arms race. The United States recog- 
nized the value of the Arab League to the 
social, economic, and cultural advancement 0! 
its members, but did not believe that a tt 
gional defense organization might be built on 
the basis of the Arab Collective Security Pact, 
and therefore could not support it. 
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ations The Foreign Minister chose to interpret this 
vanes § statement of the U.S. position first as undue 
urkey, J pressure on Syria to join the Iraqi-Turkish 


ie end & alliance, and secondly as a thinly veiled at- 
‘urkey § tempt to break up the Arab League. He called 
The § particular attention to the phrase “certain Arab 


1d the 


countries” as evidence that only the northern 
y cor-§ “Fertlie Crescent” states would be permitted 
ust bef to join the pact, leaving aside Egypt, Saudi 


- Leb Arabia, Yemen, and the Arab areas of North 
use of & Africa. Further evidence, he said, was the in- 
osition § sistence on improved relations with Israel: the 


whole gambit, indeed, was an attempt to 
weaken Arab opposition to Israel and thereby 
strengthen the latter’s position. There was 
apparently no recognition of the possibility that 
a regional defense organization excluding Is- 


tween 
‘al and 
no in- 
“urkish 
Never: 


t only § rael would isolate it more effectively than any- 
yoed by § thing the Arab League by itself might be able 
offered J to do. 

ements 

nt with Autonomy for Tunisia 

o dee The prolonged and interrupted negotiations 
spicious§ between France and Tunisia were finally con- 
alid al-§ cluded on May 29 with the intialling of a 
nent on convention granting Tunisia internal auton- 
the ter § omy. Among the many provisions were the 


-s stand § following: (1) A monetary and customs union 
decision § Would be established, with France holding ex- 
alliance § ‘lusive right to extend Tunisia technical and 
+t. Late financial assistance. (2) A French High Com- 
an Am-§ ™issioner would exercise all powers remaining 
» Syrian t0 France and be responsible for the protection 


ndorsed § of all foreigners. (3) The French command- 
“certain Mg general would become the Bey’s Minister 
alliance] of Defense. (4) A joint defense committee 
tine and Would be established. (5) Tunisian security 
Middle § Srvices would remain under a French director 
United for 10 years. (6) The naval and air base at 
nen that§ Bizerte, as well as military installations else- 
must beg Where in Tunisia, would remain under French 


authority. (7) Numerous guarantees were 


made for the protection of French and minor- 


relations 


not preg! 
wn intra§ “Y interests, with French citizens enjoying a 
os recog-§ SPecial status. (8) Franco-Tunisian coopera- 


tive agencies would be set up for cultural, 
financial, and other matters of mutual concern. 
(9) The participation of French settlers in 
local government would be assured. (10) A 
Tunisian court system would be created, but 
French courts would continue to have juris- 
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diction over non-T unisians pending the estab- 
lishment of mixed courts in 5 years’ time. 
(11) The civil service would be placed under 
Tunisian authority, but all French civil serv- 
ants presently appointed would be retained. 
(12) A Franco-Tunisian court of arbitration 
would be established to settle points of dispute 
regarding the terms of the convention. 

An examination of the provisions outlined 
above indicates that whereas Tunisia gained 
control of internal administration — in a man- 
ner to be determined by Beylical decree and 
election, but presumably including an elected 
assembly and appointed Cabinet — France re- 
tained control over defense, internal security, 
and over-all development and finance. These 
were not all the limitations that the colons 
desired, but they did assure France the oppor- 
tunity to watch developments with a close eye 
and the power to exert pressure in case matters 
tended to get out of hand. 

The question outstanding is that of final 
ratification. Although there is opposition by 
extreme Tunisian groups (as well as over the 
radio from the Arab countries to the east- 
ward), the prestige of the Neo-Destour, which 
negotiated the convention, is such that there 
is little doubt that acceptance will be forth- 
coming from that side. The temper of the 
French Parliament is more problematical. The 
customary pressure from French interests in 
Tunisia is present and outspoken, but the con- 
sequences of a refusal to ratify after matters 
have gone this far is so apparent that the 
government is likely to be sustained. Not so 
clear is what the final upshot will be. Admit- 
tedly, self-rule for Tunisia is a half-way point 
not likely to satisfy Tunisian nationalists for 
long. France will win a breathing spell, but 
not for long unless the convention is adminis- 
tered with extreme wisdom and skill. It is 
likely to engender dissatisfaction in Algeria 
and Morocco, and eventually renewed de- 
mands from Tunisia itself. France will then 
be faced with the further decision whether to 
go another step toward the end product of 
complete Tunisian independence —an end 
product which France is not yet willing to 
concede — or view the whole policy as needless 
“appeasement” and attempt to reverse the 
trend. 
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Chronology 
MARCH 1— MAY 31, 1955 


General 


1955 

May 25: President Chamoun of Lebanon inaugu- 
rated the Near and Middle East Economic Con- 
ference at Beirut. Representatives of India, Iran, 
Turkey, Greece, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
and 7 Arab League member-states were present. 
Saudi Arabia, which had also received an invi- 
tation, was not represented. 


Aden and Aden Protectorates 
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May 13: The Aden Protectorate Government an- 
nounced that tribesmen in the upper Awlagqi 
State had uprisen; 3 government guards had been 
killed and 1 seriously injured. 


Afghanistan 


(See also Pakistan) 
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Mar. 29: In a nation-wide broadcast, Prime Min- 
ister Daud warned Pakistan of “grave conse- 
quences” if the “Pukhtun” areas of Pakistan’s 
North West Frontier were included in Pakistan’s 
proposed merger of its provinces and states into 
a unified West Pakistan. He proposed that the 7 
million tribesmen of Pukhtunistan be allowed a 
plebiscite on the question of being organized into 
an independent state. 

Mar. 30: A crowd of 15,000 persons marched on the 
Pakistan Embassy at Kabul and on Ambassador 
Shah’s residence. They tore down the Pakistani 
flag and destroyed furniture, files, and personal 
effects of the Ambassador. 

Apr. 21: Sardar Mohammed Atik Rafiq, Afghan 
Ambassador to Pakistan, stated that his govern- 
ment was ready to cooperate with Pakistan to try 
to end the month-old threat of guerrilla tribal 
warfare. He said his government would replace 
the Pakistan flag torn from the Pakistan Embassy 
in Kabul on Mar. 30 provided Pakistan would 
raise the Afghan flag at Peshawar. He disclaimed 
responsibility of his government for the attack 
on the Pakistan Embassy. 

May 13: Both Afghanistan and Pakistan accepted 
a Saudi Arabian offer of mediation. 

May 29: Prince Musaid ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, Saudi 
Arabian mediator, announced at Kabul that agree- 
ment had been reached on the “main lines and 
fundamentals necessary for final solution of the 
dispute.” No details were given out. 


Algeria 


1955 

Mar. 21: The French Cabinet approved a bill grant- 
ing the government wide powers to deal with 
terrorism in Algeria, The bill, still to be ap- 
proved by Parliament, provided for a 6-month 
state of emergency. 

Apr. 6: The French Ministry of Interior declared a 
state of emergency in 4 parts of Algeria: 1 along 
the Tunisian-Algerian border and 3 in the in- 
terior of the country. 

Apr. 7: French authorities at Algiers reported that 
22 rebels had been killed and 44 taken prisoner 
in southeastern Algeria in clashes with the For- 
eign Legion in the preceding 2 days. 

Apr. 22: Governor General Jacques Soustelle de- 
creed censorship of the press in accordance with 
the state of emergency proclaimed Apr. 6. 

A pr. 24: Seven Algerians were reported killed, in- 
luding 5 by French paratroopers and security 
forces, in clashes at Beni Chenache and Zelatou. 

May 21: Twenty-three rebels were killed in an at- 
tack upon a military post at Kheirane. Numerous 
minor engagements in the same area were re- 
ported. 

May 29: Eight armed rebels were killed by French 
troops in Southern Algeria. France withdrew one 
of its NATO divisions from Germany for use in 
Algeria. 


Arab League 


1955 

Mar. 6: Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia announced 
they proposed to place their armed forces under 
unified command, ready to act collectively agains 
any state which might attack them. They would 
form a permanent joint command with a central- 
ized headquarters to control the training, arming, 
organizing, and employment of the armed forces 
which pact members would place at its disposal. 
The communiqué said that the three countries 
would not conclude any other international mili- 
tary or political agreements without the consent 
of the other member states. The proposed agree 
ment also provided for “consolidation of economic 
cooperation between member states in preparation 
for overall economic unity.” In the economic field, 
it prescribed the following steps: (1) establish 
ment of an Arab Bank to issue unified Arab cur 
rency; (2) elimination or drastic reduction o 
customs duties on local products and manufac: 
tured goods; (3) formation of companies with 
joint capital investment of Arab nations to under 
take large-scale agricultural, industrial, and tra0* 
portation projects; (4) establishment of an Ara) 
Economic Council to promote these plans. 
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Mar. 16: The Arab Postal Conference met in Cairo 
to consider, among other things, the admission of 
Libya and Yemen to the Arab Postal Union. 

Mar. 26: The Prime Minister of Yemen informed 
Egypt’s Minister of National Guidance Salah 
Salim that Yemen would join the projected pact 
between Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia. 

Mar. 27: The League Council opened its 23rd 
ordinary session at Cairo. An agenda of 29 items 
was approved, including Yemen’s request for 
discussion of its dispute with Britain. 

Mar. 20: The Political Committee approved the 
Secretariat’s report on the harsh treatment of 
Arabs living in Israel. The report recommended 
that the question be raised at the UN. 

Mar. 377: The Arab League Council concluded its 
session at Cairo. 


Cyprus 


1955 

Apr. 1: Thirty-five dynamite explosions occurred at 
government offices, the radio station, and British 
barracks at Nicosia, and at government, police, 
and British military installations at Larnaca, 
Limassol, and Famagusta. These outbreaks were 
reportedly instigated by the E.O.K.A. (National 
Organization for Cyprus Struggle), an organiza- 
tion not legally registered and not previously in 
evidence. The attacks coincided with the pre- 
liminary trial of 13 men at Paphos, charged with 
smuggling explosives into Cyprus in January. 

Apr. 8: Police appealed by radio for men of all 
communities to join a special police force in- 
tended to help put down mounting anti-British 
demonstrations. 

May 2: Thirteen men went on trial at Paphos on 
charges of trying to promote civil war. 

May 6: Eleven of the 13 men on trial at Paphos 
were given prison sentences of from 1 to 12 years; 
2 were acquitted. Charges of trying to promote 
civil war were dropped; 9 of the sentences were 
for conspiring to overthrow the government and 
2 for illegally importing explosives. 

May 9: The Greek delegate at the UN handed Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold a memoran- 
dum warning that an “alarming” situation was 
developing in Cyprus as a result of British efforts 
to stifle the “will of the people.” 

May 19: Cyprus governmental authorities refused 
to allow liberty of the island to 40 Greek Air 
Force personnel who landed in Cyprus on their 
way home from Korea, thus preventing them from 
attending a party in their honor at the Greek 
Consulate General. 

May 24: Student demonstrations against British 
tule were staged at Nicosia. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made on the life of Governor Sir 


Robert Armitage as he was leaving a theatre in 
Nicosia. 
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May 25: Demonstrations in favor of union with 
Greece were reported from Limassol and Larnaca. 


Egypt 
(See also General, Arab League, India, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Palestine Problem, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan) 
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Mar. 2: Major Salah Salim returned from Damas- 
cus after receiving Syria’s signature to an Egyp- 
tian plan for a new alliance which had the back- 
ing of Saudi Arabia. The text of the agreement 
was not to be published until other Arab states 
had a chance to study it. 

Mar. 19: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) issued a decree ruling that members of 
boards of directors of companies over 60 years 
of age be dismissed. The declared purpose of the 
decree was to destroy “the present monopoly of 
the financial and industrial fields” and “afford 
opportunity for young manhood to direct and 
supervise the investment field.” Other provisions 
of the decree prohibit the same person from sit- 
ting on the boards of 2 banks or credit companies 
and provide that no person may serve as director 
of a public utility without the approval of the 
government. 

Mar. 20: The RCC appointed Ahmad Khayrat Sa‘id 
as Deputy Foreign Minister, a new post in the 
government. 

Apr. 6: After months of preliminary discussions, 
negotiations were begun with the Sudan for re- 
vision of the 1929 Nile waters agreement. 

A treaty of friendship was signed with India. 

Apr. 7: Talks with Sudanese delegates for revision 
of the 1929 Nile waters agreement were suspended 
indefinitely when the two sides were unable to 
agree on a basis for discussion. 

Apr. 27: It was announced that an agreement had 
been signed with the Soviet Union by which 
Egypt would export cotton and cotton yarn in 
exchange for kerosene and crude oil. 

May 4: The government authorized loans totaling 
£E 150 million ($444 million) for short-term 
development projects and cotton purchases. 

May 109: Prime Minister Nasir announced that 
parliamentary activity would be restored in Janu- 
ary 1956. There were to be no political parties 
but all sections of the population would be rep- 
resented. 

May 23: King Idris of Libya arrived at Alexandria 
for a month’s visit in Egypt. 

May 28: The Minister of Commerce announced that 
an oil well, producing 3,000 bbls. a day, had been 
brought in by the National Petroleum Company 
at Balaeem No. 2 in Wadi Firhan, in the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

May 29: The government announced that it would 
send an economic mission to Communist China 
early in June. 
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India 


(See also Kashmir Question) 


1955 

Mar. 7: The Central Secretariat of the All India 
Forward Bloc announced that the party would 
rejoin the Congress Party. The Bloc had split off 
from the Congress in 1939. 

Mar. 11: Final results of the Andhra elections were 
announced as follows: 


OND nk cnackcinsenenens 146 
eT ee 119 
Krishikar Lok ....... 22 
ET iin Gurwen acc ae wa 5 

IES « o.a hive yafc@ueiel cele 22 

CIID wine iixd wa satos s sens 15 

ere rere 13 

196 


The Communists had held 45 seats and the Con- 
gress 46 in the former legislature of 140 members. 

The Minister for Natural Resources told the 
Lok Sabha (lower house) that an agreement had 
been signed with the Standard Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany authorizing it to prospect for oil in the West 
Bengal basin. 

Mar. 14: The International Bank granted a loan 
of $10 million to the Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation of India, Ltd. 

A pr. 4: John Sherman Cooper arrived in New Delhi 
to take up his duties as U.S. Ambassador to India. 

A pr. 6: A “nonpartisan” conference of Asian nations 
opened at New Delhi with delegates from Ceylon, 
Communist China, Japan, North Korea, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Syria, Jordan, North Vietnam, the 
Soviet Union, and India. 

A group of Congress Party members withdrew 
from the “nonpartisan” meeting protesting that it 
was Communist dominated. 

Apr. 11: The government handed the Portuguese 
Ambassador at New Delhi a note expressing 
“grave concern” over the “mounting repression” 
in the Portuguese settlement of Goa. 

Apr. 12: An agreement was signed with Pakistan 
providing for the opening of all railway routes 
between the two countries, closed since Partition 
in 1947. 

Apr. 13: Egypt’s Prime Minister Gamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir was given an enthusiastic reception in New 
Delhi, where he stopped on his way to the African- 
Asian conference at Bandung, Indonesia. 

Apr. 15: Prime Minister Nehru and Egypt’s Prime 
Minister Nasir flew to Rangoon for talks with 
the prime ministers of Communist China and 
Burma preparatory to the Bandung conference. 

A pr. 28: Parliament adopted legislation making dis- 
crimination against untouchables a punishable 
offense. 

Prime Minister Nehru returned to New Delhi 
from the Bandung conference. He was again ac- 
companied by Prime Minister Nasir of Egypt. 
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May 5: Parliament adopted a bill providing for 
registration of Hindu marriages, permitting dj- 
vorce, recognizing intercaste marriages, and pro- 
hibiting polygamy. 

May 9g: An economic conference of 13 Asian nations 
opened at Simla. Items on the agenda included 
promotion of regional trade through President 
Eisenhower’s special fund for Asia, creation of a 
special fund to help meet dollar shortages, and 
creation of a permanent secretariat organization 
for the Colombo Plan owners. 

May 20: Fifty-four Indian volunteers for the Free 
Goa Movement entered the Portuguese settlement 
of Goa and were fired on by Portuguese av- 
thorities. 

May 22: It was reported from New Delhi that 400 
Sikh leaders in the Punjab had been jailed in the 
previous 10-day period for demanding a Punjabi- 
speaking state. 

May 30: The government announced the creation of 
a Ministry of Iron and Steel effective June 1;. 
T. T. Krishnamachari, Minister for Commerce 
and Industry, would also be in charge of the new 
ministry. 


Iran 


1055 
Mar. 8: An article in the official Soviet newspaper 
Pravda warned Iran that because of its 1927 
treaty with the Soviet Union, Iran was not free 
to join any military bloc with a third party. 
Mar. 26: The Shah, addressing several thousand 
oil workers at Abadan, announced that Iranian 
oil would soon be exported in Iranian tankers. 
Apr. 5: The resignation of Prime Minister Zahedi 
for reasons of health was announced. 
Apr. 7: The Shah appointed Hussein Ala as Prime 
Minister. 
Apr. 9: The following cabinet was presented to the 
Shah: 
Hussein Ala — Prime Minister, Justice 
‘Ali Amini — Finance 
‘Abdullah Entezam — Foreign Affairs 
Hadji Mohammad Nemazi — Without Portfolio 
Assodollah Alam — Interior 
Ghassem Eshraghi — Posts and Telegraphs 
Khalil Taleghani — Agriculture 
Mohessen Nasir — Labor 
Maj. Gen. Vali Ansari — Roads 
Ibrahim Kashani — Acting National Economy 
Mahmud Mehran — Education 
Dr. Jahanshah Saleh — Health 
‘Abdullah Hedayat — War 
A pr. 10: The Shah distributed 4,000 acres of crown 
lands to 270 peasants in the Gorgan district. 
Apr. 11: The Minister of Interior announced the 
dismissal of the mayor of Tehran after Majlis 
members had accused him of slackness and re- 
sponsibility for the rising cost of living. Nosra- 
tullah Montaser was appointed mayor. 
Apr. 17: Hussein Ala’s government won a vote of 
confidence from the Majlis by 92 to 2. 
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May 7: Government troops occupied the Bahai 
temple in Tehran to prevent possible clashes be- 
tween Bahais and Muslims. 

May 17: The Minister of Interior declared the 
Bahai sect illegal in Iran. 

May 28: The Shah and Queen Soraya dedicated a 
$;-million modern hospital at Shiraz, built by the 
Iran Foundation with funds provided by Moham- 
mad Nemazee. 


Iraq 
(See also General, Lebanon) 


1955 

Mar. 3: British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
arrived in Baghdad for talks with Prime Minister 
Nuri al-Sa‘id. 

Mar. 5: President Celal Bayar of Turkey arrived 
in Baghdad for a 5-day visit. 

Mar. 74: A Syrian delegation headed by Foreign 
Minister Khalid al-‘Azm arrived in Baghdad to 
attempt to mediate the hostile feelings between 
Iraq and Egypt over the Iraqi-Turkish pact. 

Mar. 19: At the close of 5 days of talks with Syrian 
leaders, the government issued a communiqué 
stating that Iraq was still adhering closely to the 
Arab League and the Arab collective security 
pact. It said further that the Syrian delegation 
had shown its “brotherly feelings toward Iraq 

. and expressed the sincere wish to see under- 
standing restored” between the Arab countries. 

Mar. 24: An agreement was signed with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and associated companies by 
which the discount granted to the company would 
be reduced and the price of Iraqi oil raised from 
94s. ($13.66) a ton at the Syrian-Iraqi border to 
108s. ($14.96) a ton, and from 81s. 9d. ($11.46) 
at Fao on the Persian Gulf to rogs. 11d. ($15.38). 
Mar. 28: King Faysal flew to Amman for a 4-day 
visit with the Jordanian royal family. 
lpr. g: An agreement was signed with Britain 
terminating the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 and 
securing Britain’s adherence to the Iraqi-Turkish 
pact of Feb. 24. 
ipr.6: The Anglo-Iraqi agreement of Apr. 4 came 
into effect. 

May 8: Burhan al-Din Bashayan was named For- 
eign Minister. He replaced Musa al-Shabandar, 
who was appointed Ambassador to the United 
States. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem) 

1955 

May 8: Elections were held for delegates to the 
conference of Histradrut, the general confedera- 
tion of labor. Voters comprised about half the 
citizens who would vote in the July parliamentary 
elections. 

May 23: Official returns of the Histadrut elections 
gave Mapai, the government labor party, 57.74 
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percent. Parties to the left of Mapai polled 31.24 
percent; parties to the right, 11.02 percent, for a 
gain of 5.14 percent over the 1949 elections. 
May 29: Prime Minister U Nu of Burma arrived 
at Lydda Airport to begin a 7-day visit in Israel. 


Jordan 
(See also Palestine Problem, Saudi Arabia) 
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Mar. 14: Foreign Minister Walid Salah stated that 
his country was opposed to the Iraqi-Turkish pact 
but had not yet determined its attitude to the 
proposed Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian alliance. 

Mar. 26: An International Bank mission arrived at 
Amman for talks regarding Jordan’s economy. 

Mar. 28: King Faysal of Iraq arrived at Amman 
for a 4-day visit with the royal family. 

A pr. 19: King Husayn married Princess Dina ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Awn, a distant cousin, at Amman. 
Queen Dina had been a lecturer in English litera- 
ture at Cairo University. 

May 29: King Husayn accepted the resignation of 
Prime Minister Tawfik Abu al-Huda and asked 
former Prime Minister Sa‘id Mufti to form a 
cabinet. 


Kashmir Question 


1955 

May 7: In a shooting incident between Indian and 
Pakistani police near the border of Jammu Prov- 
ince and West Pakistan, 16 were killed and 3 
wounded. A UN observer team called a meeting 
of the local commanders of both sides for the 
following day. 

May 9: India, protesting the shooting incident of 
May 7, stated that Pakistani border police had 
fired at Indian soldiers protecting the central 
tractor organization at Nekowal village “suddenly 
and without provocation” at a range of about 150 
yards. 

May 14: Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali 
arrived in New Delhi for talks with Prime Min- 
ister Nehru regarding Kashmir. He said he would 
take “severest possible action” if Pakistanis were 
proved guilty of fomenting the incident; however, 
he was awaiting the full report of the UN ob- 
server team. 

May 15: The Indian and Pakistani Ministers of 
Interior appointed a committee to report to the 
Prime Ministers on means of eliminating border 
trouble. 

May 18: The Ministers of Interior agreed that de- 
marcation of the border be completed within 3 
months and that border forces be reduced and 
given lighter arms. 

Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali returned to 
Karachi. It was decided to continue the talks at 
a later date after both sides had examined the 
proposals for a partition of Kashmir: Pakistan 
proposed to divide the state, except for the Vale 
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of Kashmir, at the Chenab River, thus giving 
Pakistan the districts of Riasi and part of Poonch 
in addition to those districts now held by it; India 
favored division according to the status quo ex- 
cept for the Vale; a plebiscite was considered for 
the Vale. 

May 19: Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, Prime Min- 
ister of Kashmir, left Srinagar for New Delhi for 
talks with Prime Minister Nehru. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, Turkey) 


1955 

Mar. 5: A 6o0-man Egyptian military mission ar- 
rived in Beirut for a 6-day visit as guests of the 
Lebanese government. 

Donald A. Heath arrived in Beirut to take up 
his duties as U.S. Ambassador. 

Mar. 7: Egypt’s Major Salah Salim left Beirut for 
Cairo after talks with Lebanese leaders regarding 
the Iraqi-Turkish pact of Feb. 24 and the pro- 
posed Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian alliance. 
Before leaving he stated that Lebanese leaders 
had emphasized their “neutrality.” 

Mar. 12: Iraq’s Foreign Minister Fadil al-Jamali 
arrived in Beirut for talks with President Camille 
Chamoun and Syrian Foreign Minister Khalid 
al‘Azm preliminary to the visit of a Syrian dele- 
gation to Baghdad. 

Security officers arrested several members of a 
Communist cell in Tripoli. Twelve persons were 
committed for trial. 

Mar. 18: An agreement was signed with the U.S. 
Point IV administration by which Lebanon would 
receive $25,400 for health projects. 

Mar. 21: President Camille Chamoun left for a 2- 
week visit to Italy and Turkey. 

Mar. 25: An agreement was signed with France by 
which France would extend Lebanon a 45-million 
lira credit to buy French goods, the credit to be 
returned within 5 years. France would supply 
Lebanon with capital goods and would import 
citrus fruits and tobacco; France would also en- 
courage investment of French capital in Lebanon. 

Mar. 31: Prime Minister Sami al-Sulh left for 
Ankara to join President Chamoun. 

Apr. 4: Police arrested 26 Communists for demon- 
strating against the visit of President Chamoun 
to Turkey and denouncing the Iraqi-Turkish pact. 

May 6: An agreement was signed with Pakistan by 
which Lebanon would supply Pakistan with cotton 
yarn valued at $600,000. 


Morocco 


(See also General ) 
1055 
Mar. 1: Moulay Idris, founder of the Democratic 
Party of Free Men, a moderate nationalist party, 
was assassinated when leaving his home. 
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Mar. 5: One person was killed and 11 wounded jy 
terrorist attacks in Casablanca. 

Mar. 10: The Resident General returned to Raby 
from Paris after a series of talks with M. July 
Minister for Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs, 

Mar. 15: Three persons were wounded at Cas). 
blanca in a terrorist attack. 

Mar. 20: Despite a ban on trade union activitie, 
members of the Union Generale des Syndicay 
Confedéres du Maroc met in Casablanca anj 
organized a new labor group to be known as th: 
Union des Travailleurs Marocains. The meeting 
was the outcome of efforts of the Internation; 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to get; 
labor movement started in Morocco. 

Mar. 27: The Resident General flew to Paris fy 
further talks with the Minister for Moroccan ani 
Tunisian affairs. 

Apr. 18: In an interview the Pasha of Marrakesh, 
Thami el-Glaoui, warned that he was determined 
to frustrate any move to oust the present Sultan, 
rejecting the suggestion that a “third man” by 
found. 

A pr. 25: French authorities at Rabat announced the 
arrest of 179 Moroccans charged with plotting; 
revolution against French rule. 

May 24: It was reported at Paris that terrorism had 
increased in Morocco in the previous 24-hour 
period, leaving 6 dead and 16 wounded. 


Pakistan 


(See also Afghanistan, India, Kashmir 
Question ) 


1955 

Mar. 5: King Husayn of Jordan, together with 
Jordanian political and defense advisers, arrived 
in Karachi for an 8-day visit. 

Mar. 11: The Sind Provincial Chief Court unani- 
mously invalidated an order of Governor General 
Ghulam Mohammed making M. A. Khuhro Chief 
Minister of the province. Mr. Khuhro had been 
removed from that post in 1953 after the Sind 
court had barred him from holding public office 
for 6 years. 

Mar. 15: Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali arrived 
in Dacca accompanied by Interior Minister Maj. 
Gen. Iskander Mirza and Health Minister Abu 
Hosayn Sarkar for conferences with East Bengal 
United Front leaders regarding restoration of the 
province to provincial rule. 

Mar. 20: The Governor of Sind province, M. § 
Khuro, ordered the arrest of the Speaker of the 
Sind provincial assembly and 2 other assembly 
members in connection with an alleged plot to 
assassinate members of the provincial cabinet. 

The Prime Minister returned to Karachi from 
East Bengal. 

Mar. 21: The Federal High Court ruled that the 
Sind provincial chief court did not have jurisdic 
tion when it issued a writ on Feb. 8 restraining 
the Governor General from dissolving the Na 











tional Assembly in October. The High Court did 
not go into the question of whether or not the 
Governor General had the power to dissolve the 
assembly. 

Mar. 27: Governor General Ghulam Mohammed 
declared a new state of emergency during which 
he would assume supreme administrative au- 
thority to ensure the merger of all West Pakistan 
into a single unit. He also renamed East Bengal 
East Pakistan, and validated 35 of 46 laws 
invalidated by the Court on Mar. 21. 

dor. 1: More than 100 Pakistanis raided the Afghan 
Consulate at Peshawar in retaliation for the 
Afghan raid on the Pakistan Embassy in Kabul 
on Mar. 30. 

ifr. 9: Egyptian Prime Minister Gamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir and his Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
National Guidance arrived in Karachi for a 3- 
day visit enroute to the Asian-African conference 
at Bandung. 

ijr. 10: The government issued a communiqué 
accusing Afghanistan of trying to make Pakistani 
diplomats and traders leave Afghanistan. 

dpr. 72: The Federal High Court ruled that the 
extraordinary powers assumed by Governor Gen- 
eral Ghulam Mohammed on Mar. 27 were beyond 
his legal authority. 

ipr.17: Ghulam Faruque, president of the Pakistan 
Development Corporation, completed negotiations 
with Friedrich Krupp of Essen, Germany, for the 
construction of a steel mill at Kot on the Indus 
River. Mr. Faruque reported that an agreement 
































































































mur had also been completed with the Backau-Wolf 
company for the construction of a sugar mill. 
dr, 28: Governor General Ghulam Mohammed 
‘ proposed to the Federal High Court that the 
her with nation elect, through its provincial assemblies, 80 
» arrives @ members to a constitutional convention and that 
_ those chosen constitute a legislature. The court 
rt unadl: @ s»proved the proposals and provincial assemblies 
General began selection of delegates for the convention 
ro Chie! @ which was to meet beginning May 16 at Murre in 
had been the North West Frontier Province for 6 months. 
the Sint B (The date was later postponed to June 20. See 
lic office Hi ilso May 22.) 
._, play g: The Afghan Embassy at Karachi announced 
| arrive’ hat the Afghan government had ordered “general 
eer Ma} mobilization” of its armed forces and conscription 
ster Abu f additi | b f d . 3 
additional troops because of deteriorating 
. ers relations with Pakistan. 
on of Wilcy 7: Gen. Mohammad Ayyub Khan and Maj. 
. MS Gen. Iskander Mirza flew from Karachi to Pesha- 
a of the @ “2t UPON confirmation of reports that Afghan 
assembly fy UOPS were being mobilized in that vicinity. 
1 plot A The Afghan Chargé d’Affaires at Karachi was 
sbinet. recalled to Kabul. 
chi from “7 70: The Pakistani Ambassador at Cairo an- 
nounced that Egyptian Prime Minister Nasir had 
that the § “fered Egypt’s mediation in the dispute with 
jurisdic: § Afghanistan. 
straining cy 77: It was announced at Karachi that Pakistan 
the Na- @ tad accepted Egypt’s offer of mediation. 
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May 13: Both Afghanistan and Pakistan accepted 
a Saudi Arabian offer of mediation. 

May 22: The Governor of Punjab Province dis- 
missed Punjab’s Chief Minister Malik Feroz 
Khan Noon for failure to control his 8-man cab- 
inet. Mr. Noon had refused to approve his cab- 
inet’s choice of electors for the Pakistan consti- 
tutional assembly announced by the Governor 
General on Apr. 28, and 4 members of the Pun- 
jab cabinet had resigned. Mr. Noon was replaced 
by Sardar ‘Abdul Hameed Khan Dasti, one of 
the ministers who had resigned. 

As a result of Punjab’s tardiness in selecting its 
members to the constitutional convention, the date 
was postponed to mid-July. 


Palestine Problem 


(See also General) 


1955 

Mar. 1: Egypt lodged a complaint with the Egyptian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission (MAC) that 
on the night of Feb. 28 an Israeli regular army 
force, estimated at 2 platoons, had crossed the 
demarcation line into Egyptian territory at Gaza, 
and, in an attack that lasted 3 hours, had killed 
38 persons and wounded 31. 

Israel lodged a complaint with the MAC that 
on the night of Feb. 28 a routine Israeli patrol 
was ambushed by an Egyptian force, and in the 
running fight which ensued a number of Israeli 
soldiers were wounded. 

Mar. 4: The Security Council placed on its agenda 
the Egyptian and Israeli complaints regarding the 
Gaza incident of Feb. 28, then adjourned to await 
the report of Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns and the 
decision of the Egyptian-Israeli MAC after inves- 
tigation of the incident. 

Jordanian military sources at Amman charged 
that 5 Jordanians were killed in Israel by Israeli 
troops, who first kidnapped the Arabs and car- 
ried them across the border. 

Mar. 6: An emergency meeting of the Egyptian- 
Israeli MAC adopted a resolution embodying the 
Egyptian complaint of Mar. 1. The same meeting 
failed to adopt an Israeli-sponsored resolution 
embodying Israel’s complaint of Mar. 1, with the 
addition that as a result of the ambush 8 Israeli 
soldiers had been killed and 13 wounded. 

It was announced at Damascus that Syria had 
complained to the Syrian-Israeli MAC that 200 
Israelis had entered a demilitarized zone and 
fired at a Syrian outpost. 

Mar. 7: Israeli police announced the arrest of 4 
Israelis in connection with the killing of 5 Arabs 
on Mar. 4. 

Mar. 10: The Israeli-Jordanian MAC found Israel 
guilty of the murder of 5 Jordanians on Mar. 4. 

Mar. 15: Maj. Gen. Burns arrived in New York to 
report to the Security Council. 

Mar. 17: The Security Council resumed considera- 
tion of the Gaza incident of Feb. 28. Maj. Gen. 
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Burns reviewed the Mar. 6 decisions of the 
Egyptian-Israeli MAC, submitted a complete list 
of the complaints lodged by both sides during the 
preceding 4 months, and referred to his report to 
the Security Council on Nov. 11, 1954, in which 
he had recommended that the two parties set up 
joint patrols and barbed wire obstacles along 
certain portions of the demarcation line and ne- 
gotiate a Local Commanders’ Agreement. He felt 
that if such an agreement were honestly carried 
out, infiltration could be reduced to an “occasional 
nuisance.” 

Mar. 18: Egypt complained to the Egyptian-Israeli 
MAC that Israeli soldiers had killed 2 Arab 
children who had crossed the demarcation line 4 
miles south of Gaza. 

Israel reported to the Egyptian-Israeli MAC 
that infiltrators had crossed the border and were 
harvesting inside Israel. An Israeli patrol ap- 
proaching them was fired on from across the 
border by Egyptians. The Israelis replied and in 
the ensuing exchange of fire 2 of the infiltrators 
were killed. 

Mar. 20: Egypt’s Minister of National Guidance 
Salah Salim told pressmen that Egypt might join 
Western defense plans if Israel would cede the 
Negev to Egypt, thus creating a land link between 
Egypt and its Arab neighbors. 

Mar. 27: An Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman 
denounced the Egyptian suggestion that Israel 
cede the Negev. 

Mar. 23: The Security Council resumed considera- 
tion of the Egyptian and Israeli complaints with 
a statement by Israeli representative Ambassador 
Abba Eban. 

Mar. 24: A young Israeli woman was killed and 22 
persons wounded at Patish, Israel, when bombs 
were thrown into a party celebrating a wedding. 
Mar. 25: Army headquarters in Tel Aviv published 
a list of 26 allegedly hostile acts by Egyptians in 
Israeli territory since Jan. 18. Israeli casualties 
for the period were 4 dead and 25 wounded. 

Israel complained to the Security Council re- 
garding the incident at Patish on Mar. 24, charg- 
ing that the Egyptians’ “premeditated assault” 
was one more instance of Egypt’s policy of cease- 
less harassment of Israeli villages. It said 13 in- 
cursions and attacks from Egypt had occurred 
since Mar. 3. 

Israel complained to the Israeli-Jordanian MAC 
that 2 Israelis were kidnapped by Jordanians 
who also tried to capture some cattle which the 
Israelis were herding at Nigdal Tsedek. 

Mar. 27: The Egyptian-Israeli MAC condemned 
Egypt for a brutal and murderous “act of agres- 
sion” at Patish on Mar. 24. The resolution urged 
Egypt to apprehend the culprits. Egypt appealed 
the decision to the Special Committee. 

Mar. 28: France, the U.K., and the U.S. presented 
a joint draft resolution to the Security Council 
condemning the Gaza attack and calling upon 
Israel and Egypt to “comply strictly with their 
obligations under the General Armistice Agree- 
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ment and the cease-fire provisions” of the Security 
Council resolution of July 15, 1948. ; 

France, the U.K., and the U.S., presented a and 
joint draft resolution to the Security Council cal}. 
ing upon Egypt and Israel to cooperate with 
General Burns’ proposals regarding introduction 
of measures to preserve security in the area, re. 
ferred to in his report of Mar. 17. 

Ambassador Eban submitted proposals fo; 
amending the 1st joint draft resolution by France, 
the U.K., and the U.S., noting that “infiltration 
from Egyptian controlled territory” had been on 
of the main causes of the “present tension.” 

Mar. 29: The Security Council unanimously adopted 
without amendment the draft resolution presented 
by France, the U.K., and the U.S. on Mar. 28. 

Mar. 30: The Security Council unanimously adopted 
the 2nd joint resolution which France, the UK, 
and the U.S. introduced on Mar. 28 regarding the 
preservation of security along the border between 
Egypt and Israel. 

Apr. 2: Egyptians attacked a routine patrol along 
the Gaza armistice line, wounding 6 Israeli 
soldiers. It was the 6th such incident reported 
since Mar 12, with a casualty toll of 1 dead and 
12 injured. 

A pr. 3: Israel complained to the MAC that 2 so- 
diers were killed and 19 wounded in a clash with 
Egyptian troops at Nahal Oz, when an Israeli 
patrol car was blown up by a land mine and a 
Egyptian patrol opened fire. Egypt complained 
that Israelis opened fire on one of its frontier 
posts. 

Apr. 4: Israel addressed a letter to the Security 
Council asking an urgent meeting to consider 
(1) the attack at Patish on Mar. 24; (2) “re 
peated attacks by mining and gunfire on Israel 
army units vatrolling the Israel-Egyptian border 
at the Gaza strip” between Mar. 26 and Apr. 3; 
and (3) the attack on the village of Nahal Oz o 
Apr. 3. 

Apr. 5: Egypt addressed a letter to the Security 
Council giving its version of the Nahal Oz inc 
dent of Apr. 3. It stated that about 80 Israeli 
soldiers opened fire with 120-millimeter mortars, 
killing 2 Egyptian soldiers and wounding 4. 

A pr. 6: The Security Council heard the complaint 
of Israel and Egypt on the incidents of Patish an 
Nahal Oz, but adjourned to await the decisions 
of the MAC regarding them. General Burns re 
turned to Jerusalem from New York. 

A pr. 9: The Israeli-Egyptian MAC condemned both 
Egypt and Israel for the incident of Apr. 3. 

An Israeli patrol car was blown up by a mint 
resulting in 2 soldiers killed and 2 seriously 
wounded. Egyptian soldiers fired at reinforce 
ments sent to the assistance of the patrol. 

Apr. 11: Israel complained of 5 new attacks 
Israel by Egypt and asked the Security Couneil 
resume debate “with utmost urgency.” 

Apr. 14: The Secretary-General of the UN circ 
lated a report from General Burns which state? 
that from Mar. 1 to Apr. 13, Israel had submittes 
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35 complaints to the MAC and Egypt 49. Egypt 
had been condemned in 7 cases and Israel in 4. 
General Burns believed that the majority of these 
incidents were the result of tension owing to the 
Gaza incident of Feb. 28. 


Apr. 16: Egypt addressed a letter to General Burns 


agreeing to the setting up of joint patrols along 
the demarcation line as proposed by General 
Burns. Egypt was also prepared to consider ways 
and means of erecting a barbed wire fence along 
certain portions of the line. 


Apr. 17: Israel complained to the MAC that ma- 


rauders had blown up a house in the Jerusalem 
corridor 5 miles inside the Israel border; 5 per- 
sons had been injured. 

Apr. 18: Israel and Jordan agreed on an arrange- 
ment to prevent infiltration in the area around 
Jerusalem. Guards would not be allowed to fire 
without authorization by a commissioned officer 
unless in danger of attack by superior numbers. 

Apr. 19: The Security Council resumed considera- 
tion of the Israeli complaint against Egypt but 
concluded that there was no need for new action 
by the Council at the time, as the matter was al- 
ready covered by the resolutions of Mar. 29 and 
0. 

lan 20: Israel complained to the MAC that infiltra- 
tors from the Egyptian-controlled Gaza Strip had 
penetrated into the Negev but had been dispersed 
by a patrol which opened fire on them. 

Apr. 21: The Israeli-Jordanian MAC blamed Jor- 
dan for dynamiting an Israeli house on Apr. 17. 

Apr. 22: In a reply to General Burns’ January 
suggestion that the demilitarized areas on the 
Israeli-Sy-ian frontier be partitioned, Syria replied 
that it might be considered “under certain cir- 
cumstances.” They suggested that a map be pre- 
pared by UN truce officials, that preliminary ne- 
gotiations be conducted by the Syrian-Israeli 
MAC, and that the section of the armistice agree- 
ment concerning the demilitarized pockets be 
revised. 

Apr. 23: Lebanese authorities released a 400-ton 
Israeli freighter which had been detained on the 
previous day. 

!pr. 26: UN truce observers watched a 3-hour gun 
battle between Egyptian and Israeli forces in the 
Dayr al-Ballah area south of the Gaza Strip. 

{pr. 28: U.S. Ambassador Lester Mallory gave 
visas to 22 Arab refugees at Amman for entry 
into the United States. They were the first of 
2,000 such refugees being allowed to immigrate. 

May 16: Israel and Egypt were both censured by 
the MAC for the shooting incident of Apr. 26. 
May 18: Israel boycotted a meeting with Egyptian 
delegates and General Burns ostensibly because 
of repeated mining incidents by Egypt. 

May 19: Israeli army sources announced that its 
troops stormed an Egyptian military position in 
the Gaza area the previous night in reprisal for 
the mining of an Israeli vehicle. The Egyptian 
installation had been blown up but the personnel 
manning it had escaped. 
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May 21: Egyptian and Israeli forces fought a 2- 
hour battle with mortars, artillery, and machine 
guns near Kisufim. Casualties were not reported. 

May 27: The Israeli army announced that one of its 
units had fired on an Egyptian post after an 
Israeli soldier had been wounded by a road mine. 

May 28: Israeli and Egyptian forces exchanged 
heavy mortar fire for 24 minutes in the Egyptian- 
held Gaza Strip. Both sides accused the other of 
firing first. 

May 30: Army headquarters at Tel Aviv reported 
that 2 Israelis were killed and 6 wounded when 
Egyptians shelled 2 Israeli border villages. 


Persian Gulf States 


1955 

May 27: A British Foreign Office spokesman re- 
ported that 12 Arabs were believed killed in 
Oman in a clash between tribesmen and forces of 
the Sultan of Muscat. He denied Cairo reports 
that the clash had been between British troops 
and Saudi Arabian settlers living in an area 
bordering the al-Buraymi oasis. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab League) 


1055 

Mar. §: Khalid al-‘Azm, Syrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Major Salah Salim, Egyptian Min- 
ister of National Guidance, arrived in Riyad for 
talks with King Su‘ud and Crown Prince Faysal 
on the new Egyptian-sponsored accord. 

Mar. 10: The Saudi Arabian Ambassador to Jordan 
announced that Saudi Arabia and Jordan had 
agreed to form a joint committee to supervise the 
demarcation of their common boundaries in July. 

Apr. 16: An official statement over Radio Mecca 
announced the deportation from Saudi Arabia of 
the well-known author and orientalist, H. St. John 
Philby. It said that Mr. Philby had been deported 
because he had “of late pursued a course of ac- 
tion both inappropriate and tactless.” 

The resignation of Amir Talal ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz as Minister of Communications was ac- 
cepted; the activities of this Ministry were 
merged with those of the Ministry of Finance 
and National Economy. 

Apr. 19: The first Saudi Arabian Air Force cadets 
were graduated from the Saudi Aviation Acad- 
emy in Jiddah. 

Apr. 20: It was announced in London that the 
Onassis tanker dispute between Aramco and the 
Saudi Arabian Government would be submitted 
to international arbitration in Geneva on June 15. 
Dr. Georges Sauser-Hall, Swiss jurist, had been 
named umpire of the tribunal. Dr. Hilmi Badawi 
and Dr. Saba Habashi were the arbitrators 
chosen by Saudi Arabia and Aramco respectively. 
Saudi Arabia’s case would be argued by Sir 
Lionel Heald, former British Attorney General, 
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C. J. Colombos, and Muhammad ‘Abdallah. 
Aramco’s arguments would be presented by Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, also a former British Attorney 
General, and G. W. Ray and Lowell Wadmond, 
both of the United States. Mr. Onassis, who was 
not taking part in the dispute, said through a 
spokesman that he was in complete agreement 
with Saudi Arabia’s desire for arbitration, and 
that he had no wish to take advantage of his 
concession until its legality had been confirmed. 

A pr. 23: Royal Decrees were issued (1) abolishing 
elementary and secondary education in foreign 
schools for all Saudi students and imposing re- 
strictions on those wishing to enroll in foreign 
universities; and (2) prohibiting the movement 
of currency from the Kingdom except for trade 
and import purposes and providing for the re- 
turn to Saudi Arabia of funds invested abroad for 
use in local development projects. 


Sudan 


(See also Egypt) 

1955 

Mar. fo: Sir Robert Howe left Khartoum. He had 
resigned the Governor Generalship on Dec. 31, 
1954- 

Mar. 11: Railwaymen began a 5-day strike or- 
ganized by the Railways Trade Union. 

Mar. 24: The Chamber of Deputies rejected an 
Opposition (Umma) motion suggesting that self- 
determination be put into immediate effect by the 
evacuation of all foreign troops. 

Mar. 29: Sir Alexander Knox-Helm arrived at 
Khartoum to take up his duties as Governor 
General. 

A pr. 8: The Government issued a statement giving 
its version of the rupture of the negotiations at 
Cairo regarding the Nile waters: negotiations 
had been friendly and the Egyptian Deputy Min- 
ister of State had apologized to Sudanese delegate 
Khidr Hamad for his unfortunate arrest by the 
Cairo police. He had been seized in a printing 
shop when having copies made of a poem by a 
Sudanese poet praising Gen. Muhammad Nagib. 


Syria 
(See also Arab League, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Palestine Problem, Saudi Arabia, Turkey) 


1955 

Mar. 2: After 5 days of secret talks with Egypt's 
Major Salah Salim, an agreement was signed de- 
fining the principles of a proposed alliance to re- 
place the Arab League collective security pact. 
Other Arab states were to be asked to study the 
plan. 
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Mar. 5: Clashes between members of the Socialis. 
Resurrectionist (Ba‘th) and National Socialiy 
parties took place in the Harem district of th 
Aleppo governorate and at Suwayda in the Jaby| 
Druze. 

Mar. 6: Members of the Socialist-Resurrectionix 
Party clashed with landowners near al-Ma‘rra 
in the Aleppo governorate. Thirty persons wer 
injured, some seriously. 

Mar. 20: The Government handed Turkey a not 
stating that its motives for joining a proposed 
alliance with Egypt and Saudi Arabia were ¢&. 
fense against Israel; the proposed alliance wa 
not directed against the Iraqi-Turkish pact. Tur. 
ish Prime Minister Menderes refused to receive it 

Mar. 26: Over 15,000 students left their classroom: 
to demonstrate against the Turkish-Iraqi pact. 

Mar. 27: Foreign Minister al-‘Azm stated that be 
had assured the Turkish government that m» 
Syrian planes had violated Turkish territory, a 
charged. Syrian newspapers called the Turkish 
report “a maneuver to cover Turkish troop con 
centrations along Syria’s northern frontier.” 

A pr. 1: Eleven Deputies, headed by Speaker Nazim 
al-Kudsi, left for Yugoslavia for a 4-week visit 
at the invitation of the Yugoslav government. 

A pr. 17: On the basis of a survey completed a yea 
before, the International Bank recommended + 
the government a s-year development program t: 
cost $350 million. It endorsed 2 irrigation projecs 
already begun and 4 smaller projects as well a 
improvement of agricultural products and serv: 
ices, industrial development, and expansion o 
transport facilities and public utilities. 

During a political clash in Hama, Ghalin al 
Shishakli, cousin of former president Adib 4: 
Shishakli, was fatally wounded by his unc, 
Wasil al-Hawrani, a brother of Akram al-Haw- 
rani, leader of the Socialist-Resurrectionist Party. 

Apr. 22: The Deputy Chief of Staff, Col. Adnan 
Malki, was assassinated at a football game is 
Damascus. The assassin, Sgt. Younis ‘Abd al 
Rahim of the military police, committed suicide 
immediately afterwards. Several leaders of the 
National Socialist Party, of which the assassil 
was a member, were arrested. Col. Malki was: 
member of Akram al-Hawrani’s Socialist-Resur 
rectionist Party. 

May 7: It was announced that the government hai 
dissolved the National Socialist Party and had 
confiscated its assets. 


Tunisia 
1955 
Mar. 15: French and Tunisian negotiators resumed 
talks regarding Tunisian autonomy interrupted }) 
the fall of the Mendés-France government 
Feb. 5. Although it was admitted in principle tht 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


the points previously agreed upon would not be 
open to question, French Minister for Moroccan 
and Tunisian affairs Pierre July asked for modi- 
fications in the preamble of the proposed conven- 
tion establishing the principle of a “federal” link 
between the two countries. Points still to be set- 
tled were control of the southern zone and the 
length of time before the police force would be- 
come wholly Tunisian. 


Mar. 19: French authorities at Tunis banned al- 


Irada, official organ of the old Destour party, for 
“inciting to racial hatred” by publishing a vio- 
lently anti-Jewish article. 


Apr. 22: A joint statement was issued by the French 


and Tunisian delegates at Paris stating they had 
reached agreement on 7 points, including French 
services in Tunisia, public order, personal status 
of citizens, and administrative, economic, and 
judicial matters, The delegates were to meet 
again in May to conclude their negotiations. 

Prime Minister Tahar bin Ammar returned to 
Tunisia. 

French Premier Faure announced that all re- 
strictions were removed from the movements of 
Habib Bourguiba and that he was free to return 
to Tunisia if he wished. 


May 3: Resident General Pierre Boyer de la Tour 


du Moulin ordered the arrest and deportation of 
Marcel Rime-Bruneau, a retired army general 
and president of the anti-home rule movement. 

The Resident General flew to Paris for consul- 
tations with Premier Faure on measures to coun- 
ter the opposition to the announced agreement on 
autonomy. Before leaving, he appealed by radio 
for order and cited attacks on 3 Frenchmen who 
favored home rule. 

May 15: The Neo-Destour-dominated government 
banned a meeting of the Old Destour party at 
Sousse. A clash resulted in which 2 persons were 
killed and 7 wounded. 

May 16: Tunisian delegates returned to Paris to 
complete the convention establishing Tunisian 
internal autonomy. 

May 29: Six voluminous conventions and many 
annexed protocols regarding Tunisian autonomy 
were initialled at Paris. 

May 30: Habib Bourguiba left Paris on his return 
journey to Tunisia after 2 years’ exile in France. 
He was expected to arrive in Tunis on June 1. 


Turkey 


(See also Syria) 

1955 

Mar. 2: The Foreign Ministers of Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Turkey, meeting at Ankara, an- 
nounced the principal decisions taken during their 
3-day conference: signature of a 13-article treaty 
creating a Balkan consultative assembly; con- 
vocation “in the near future” of a tripartite eco- 
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nomic conference; establishment of a commission 
to create an Institute of Balkan Studies. 

Mar. 18: Husayn Cahit Yalcin, 80-year-old oppo- 
sition newspaperman, was released from prison 
after having served 34 months of a 26-month term 
for having “insulted” the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. 

Mar. 23: Work was begun on a large multipurpose 
hydroelectric project near Izmir. It was expected 
to be completed in December 1958 and would 
have a capacity of 70,000 kilowatts. In addition 
it would provide irrigation for 192,000 acres and 
remove flood and silting danger in the Gediz 
River delta. 

Mar. 26: Turkey charged that Syrian planes flew 
across Turkey’s southeastern border in 2 areas. 

Mar. 30: Turkey announced that it was closing its 
customs border with Syria. 

Defense Ministry officials confirmed that Tur- 
key was moving an armored brigade, a cavalry 
division, and an infantry division to the Iraqi 
border. They denied that this was a method of 
intimidating Syria from joining the proposed 
Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian pact, but that 
these forces were required under the terms of 
the Turkish-Iraqi treaty of Feb. 24. 

A pr. ro: In an exchange of letters between Foreign 
Minister K6priilii and the Italian Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Turkey agreed to sup- 
ply Italy with 100,000 tons of hard wheat annually 
for 5 years, dependent on the Turkish harvest 
and a periodic agreement on prices. 

A pr. 15: Prime Minister Adnan Menderes took over 
the post of Foreign Minister from Fuad Képriili. 
Professor Képrilii was appointed Minister of 
State Without Portfolio. 

May 4: Prime Minister Menderes, accompanied by 
a team of military, economic, and political ad- 
visers, left for Yugoslavia for conferences with 
President Tito. 


Yemen 
(See also Arab League, Egypt) 


1055 

Mar. 5: The Imam instructed his Minister at Cairo 
to bring to the attention of the Arab League an 
attack in southern Yemen in which a number of 
persons were killed by a British force from Aden. 
He also alleged that a Yemeni army barracks had 
been destroyed. 

Apr. 2: It was reported from Aden that the 61- 
year-old Imam Sayf al-Islam Ahmad had been 
removed from the throne in a bloodless coup and 
that his brother Crown Prince ‘Abdallah had been 
given the crown. 

A pr. §: It was reported that the eldest son of Imam 
Sayf al-Islam Ahmad had attacked the rebel 
forces which were beseiging a fortress at Ta‘izz, 
where the former Imam had taken refuge, and 
had restored his father to the throne. Prince 
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‘Abdallah was reportedly fleeing toward Saudi 
Arabia, and other disloyal soldiers were seeking 
refuge in the British Aden Protectorate. 

Apr. 7: The Yemeni legation at Cairo announced 
that Prince ‘Abdallah had been arrested by 
Yemeni authorities while attempting to escape 
into Saudi Arabia. 

Apr. 10: Egypt’s Minister of Social Affairs returned 
to Cairo from the Yemen with the report that 6 
leaders of the abortive coup against Imam Sayf 


al-Islam Ahmad had been condemned and |. 





headed. Two of the Imam’s brothers, Pring 
‘Abdallah and Amir Sayf al-Islam ‘Abbas, wey 
expected to be tried. A third brother, Prime Mj. 
ister Amir Sayf al-Islam Hasan, who was 
Cairo, was ordered to remain abroad. The Imam, 


oldest son, Amir Sayf al-Islam al-Badr Muha. 


mad, was named Crown Prince. 


Apr. 14: Two of the Imam’s brothers, ‘Abdalla 


and ‘Abbas, were hanged at Ta‘izz. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Economic Problems in the Gaza Strip 


James Baster 


HE SO-CALLED Gaza Strip is part of 

the coastal area of former Palestine, 25 
miles long and 4 to § miles wide, which is now 
under military occupation by Egypt. It consti- 
tutes a further addition to the unhappy series 
of economic monstrosities created by the terri- 
torial arrangements under postwar peace trea- 
ties and armistice agreements. But unlike 
Danzig, Trieste, and Jerusalem, which come 
readily to mind in this connection, the Gaza 
Strip has the further distinction that it now 
“houses” over four times its original popula- 
tion on account of the influx of refugees since 
the troubles in Palestine. The erection of fron- 
tiers on the northern and eastern sides, which 
cut off the area from its normal sources of 
supply and its normal markets, was in any case 
ap economic disaster. The influx of the refu- 
gees has produced an economic catastrophe. 

In early times the town of Gaza was at the 
junction of three great trading routes, one com- 
ing from Petra and ‘Aqaba across the desert, 
one going north to Damascus, and the third go- 
ing south along the coast to Egypt. It was fre- 
quently fought over, and during World War I, 
as several local ruins testify, it was the center 
ot Turkish resistance to the British advance 
nm Palestine. By 1947 Gaza was a rather pros- 
perous market town functioning as a collect- 
ingand forwarding center for the citrus, wheat, 
tarley, and durra crops of the Gaza and Beer- 
theba districts. About one-fifth of the whole 
Palestinian citrus crop and 150,000 tons of 
cereals were annually collected here and sent 
north, partly for export from Jaffa. There were 
small local industries and occasionally a stray 
tourist, fresh from the glories of the pyramids 
of Egypt, braved the discomforts of the rail- 
way journey across the desert from Cairo and 


visited Samson’s tomb. The population of what 
is now known as the Gaza Strip, including the 
town of Gaza in the center, was then about 
70,000. For this population, communications 
with the outside world were good. Both a 
tarmac road and the standard-gauge railway 
line from Egypt to Haifa and Beirut ran 
through Gaza. There was no port worth the 
name, but 40 or 50 small sailing vessels might 
be expected to call at Gaza during the late 
summer when the winds were safe. There was 
a small jetty for lighters at the end of the 
beach road two miles from the town. 

Since 1947, the situation has changed in- 
deed. The visit to Samson’s tomb would now 
embarrass the pious, since it was continuously 
occupied for several years by 14 refugees. The 
road and railway line to Jaffa and the north 
is blocked by the armistice boundary south of 
Majdal, and the road to Beersheba by the 
armistice boundary skirting the eastern edge 
of Gaza town. The only remaining land link 
with the outside world is along the road and 
railway which run across some 200 miles of 
desert into Egypt. But since the Gaza Strip is 
under military occupation by the Egyptian 
army, the desert is not the only obstacle to 
movement across this southern frontier into 
Egypt. 

In this small area are concentrated 219,000 
refugees in addition to the original population, 
now increased to a further 90,000. The popu- 
lation density of some 3,000 per square mile 
is about seven times that of the United King- 
dom. Since about half the area consists of 
uninhabitable sand dunes, the population per 
square mile of inhabitable land is 6,000, or 
about seven times the population density of 
Belgium. 





‘James BAsTer is a member of the United Nations Secretariat, but the views expressed here are his per- 
‘nal views and not necessarily those of the United Nations organization. He contributed “Economic 
Aspects of the Settlement of Palestine Refugees” to the Winter 1954 issue of the JouRNAL. 
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THE REFUGEE POPULATION 


The refugees, almost all Muslims, came 
mainly from the north, large numbers arriving 
from the Jaffa area in small boats during 
1948-49. Six thousand were added when the 
remaining inhabitants of the Kantara refugee 
camp in Egypt were transferred into the Gaza 
Strip in September 1949. Many of the refugees 
live in enormous camps, of which two contain 
over 20,000 people each. Not much is known 
about their occupational distribution, but out 
of a sample of 20,000 arrivals in 1949 it was 
reported that 18 percent were skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, 17 percent professionals, mer- 
chants, and “landowners,” and the rest farm 
laborers and unskilled workers. 

The population has been largely isolated 
since 1949, as it has always been difficult to get 
entry and exit permits from the Egyptian au- 
thorities. Pilgrims have sometimes been al- 
lowed to leave for Mecca and have afterwards 
unaccountably turned up as prosperous shop- 
keepers and artisans in the oil towns of the 
Persian Gulf. But the combination of piety 
and private enterprise necessary for such ven- 
tures is not now very common among the 
refugees. In the early days there were more or 
less regular weekly caravans trekking during 
the night across the Israeli frontiers te Hebron 
in Jordan; and there is at least one authenti- 
cated instance of a group of refugee boys from 
Jordan who crossed the Israeli lines at night 
in September 1949 in order to sit for a substi- 
tute matriculation examination arranged in 
Gaza by officials of the Egyptian Education 
Department from Cairo. But these exploits 
would not now be encouraged. For all practi- 
cal purposes it would be true to say that for 
the last six years in Gaza over 300,000 poverty- 
stricken people have been physically confined 
to an area the size of a large city park. There 
are no accurate vital statistics, but it is known 
that at least 500 new refugee citizens of the 
Gaza Strip are born each month. In ten years, 
if present trends continue, the park might have 
a population of nearly half a million. 


RESOURCES 


About half of the Gaza Strip, or some 136,- 
000 dunams, is now cultivable, the rest being 
sand dunes which are a menace to the adjoin- 
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ing arable area through blowing sand. Thi 
cultivable land is the only “natural” resoure fk 
of the Strip, which does not even contaiy 
enough building stone to house the population, 
The order of magnitude of what may be calle; 
the gross product of the Gaza Strip unde 
present conditions is indicated by the figure 
in Table I, which are based on retail prices 
and therefore include distributive services 
part of the product 

In order to arrive at an estimate of ne 
value, there should be deducted about £E 100. 
ooo for imported spare parts, fertilizers, ané 
oil used in agriculture. Some allowance shouli 
also be made for imported yarn, spare part, 
corrugated iron, etc., used in industry. The net 
product would be of the order of £E 600,00, 
to which should be added military and othe 
Egyptian Government expenditure of abou 
£E 200,000, profits on imports (including 
smuggling) of some £E 100,000, and £E 300- 
000 paid out in local salaries and wages by the 
chief employer in the Strip, namely the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. This give 
a total “national” income of £E 1,200,00 
annually, or about £E 4 per inhabitant. 

If the soil of the Gaza Strip is its chiet 
natural resource, then the United Nations Re 
lief and Works Agency has some claim to b 
called its chief unnatural resource. The above 
figures take no account of the fact that 
UNRWA pours enormous quantities of sup- 
plies each month into the Gaza Strip, furnish 
ing in all about three-quarters of all import 
and in effect keeping the Gaza economy going, 
thus standing between the inhabitants and star- 
vation. The Gaza economy depends over 





Table 1: GROSS PRODUCT IN GAZA 


Culti- 
vable Gross 
Area Valu 


Product (dunams) (4£E 


Vegetable 

Barley, wheat and durra 

Fruits, mostly grapes and almonds. 

Animal products, mostly wool, 
milk, meat, and hides 


Industrial Products 













vhelmingly on imports. Every month about 
2000 tons of supplies are brought across the 
iesert from Egypt by what is now the Gaza 
ranch of the Egyptian State Railways. Of 
his, about 60 percent is food, 30 percent petro- 
sum products, and 10 percent textiles and mis- 
ellaneous. Small quantities are also brought 
com Egypt by road (trucking takes 2 days 
rom Cairo, against 6 days on the railway) 
nd some stores arrive in small sailing or motor 
sels from Beirut to the Gaza roadstead, 
here the goods are transferred into lighters 
shich are run onto the beach. The prepon- 
lerant part taken by UNRWA in Gaza im- 
ots is due to the fact that trade relations 
cross 200 miles of desert are not easy any- 
ay, that movements of persons and goods 
rossing the military frontier into Egypt are 
ubject to delays and difficulties, and that the 
‘-adition of a high import tariff inherited from 
Bh: Mandatory Government is maintained. 
The order of magnitude of the items in the 
Balance of Payments” of the Gaza Strip are 
timated in Table II. In these figures, im- 
ports are probably underestimated owing to 
muggling. Although precise returns of cur- 
ency in circulation and deposits of the local 
banks are difficult to get, there appears to have 
hen a gradual contraction of the money supply 
p Gaza in the last few years, which is very 
ikely.due to a continuous deficit in the balance 
payments. At first the deficit seems to have 
en met by running down locally owned bal- 
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impor’ Bnces in Egyptian banks. Subsequently, Gaza 
ly going, Maid off excessive imports by shipping money 
and stat) Egypt. In 1950, only £E 1.7 millions was 
ds over Bxchanged when the old Palestine notes were 
AZA Table 11; “BALANCE OF PAYMENTS” OF 
THE GAZA STRIP 
Gros Dr. Cr. 
Valu eT ETN 
: (£E millions) 
s) (&E : 
ommodity Imports ................- 2.7 
© 1500 Bommodity Exports ..............+.: 0.2 
© SEMPRA Relic .........ccceccseee 2.0 
© MEA Wage ....<64002¢-00005 0.3 
© 100,000 lilitary and other Egyptian Govern- 
ie MP EXpemGMere .....60c.cccccess 0.2 
MED » cdgocioe sce ddawevitabev cat : 0 ing 
nt 2.7 2.7 
100,00 * Pensions paid to ex-officials of the Mandatory 
_ ——enment resident in the Gaza Strip and other 





mittances, possibly £E 20,000 in all, are excluded. 
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replaced by Egyptian currency. This indicates 
a money supply per head of the Gaza popula- 
tion of under £E 7, or about one-third of the 
average holding in Egypt. 

A shrinking money supply following excess 
imports would certainly be in harmony with 
other changes characteristic of economic dete- 
rioration in the Gaza Strip. For instance, there 
is plenty of evidence that the Gaza community 
is living on its capital. Clothing is worn out, 
livestock has been killed for food, the area is 
being almost completely deforested as the refu- 
gees collect wood for fuel and building pur- 
poses, and the railroad track has been largely 
put out of action by the removal of several 
thousand ties which are invaluable for build- 
ing timber and carpentry work, though pos- 
sibly in the long run more valuable as ties. To 
the newcomer the Strip has the air of a worn- 
out rural slum. 





DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Of course, individuals living on their capi- 
tal do not necessarily impoverish the area. 
Thus, the sale of their remaining assets (trin- 
kets, ornaments, household goods) by refu- 
gees who wish to consume more than the 
current UN ration, impoverishes them but en- 
riches those who can afford to buy — notably 
the Gaza landlords. Not unexpectedly, rents 
have risen much more than any other prices in 
the area. This tendency for the poor to become 
poorer and the rich to become richer following 
the refugee influx has been reinforced by the 
fall in wage rates, both skilled and unskilled. 
Skilled wages, previously in the region of 100 
Egyptian piastres a day, are now in the region 
of 30 piastres a day. Unskilled wages, previ- 
ously about 30 piastres a day, are now 10 to 
12 piastres a day, a reduction of two-thirds. 
There has been a tendency for professional 
people (notably doctors) and skilled workers 
with some means to leave the area to escape 
from increasingly sharp competition, but the 
unskilled workers, who are not so mobile, are 
certainly much worse off than they were. So 
are the Gaza farmers who have to seek em- 
ployment and make a living somehow because 
their lands are now in Israel. So are the many 
workers who came in from Haifa, Jaffa, and 
Jerusalem with the refugees but are not en- 
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titled to UN rations because some years back 
they happened to be residents of Gaza. Com- 
petition among small shops and _ businesses 
which can be set up without large capital is 
much more severe. Merchants selling 3 egg- 
plants and 5 tomatoes, farmers cultivating 
small fragments of sandy soil, men and women 
bartering manual services for a fragment of a 
ration — these are the symbols of a struggle 
for life in which there can be little thought for 
the future. 

Wages would no doubt have fallen even 
lower but for the employment offered by the 
relief program itself. UNRWA now employs 
about 1,500 workers, 90 percent of whom are 
refugees already receiving rations, at wages 
varying from £E 3 per month for guards and 
cleaners to £E 50 a month for doctors. The 
pressure for employment is such that there 
would be unlimited applications for unskilled 
work at much lower rates. In fact, UNRWA 
policy determines the going wage in the Gaza 
Strip and through the relief imports also deter- 
mines the current price level. 

Thus for everybody in the Gazza Strip, ex- 
cept a small body of property owners, the im- 
migration of the refugees was a calamity be- 
cause wages have been driven down below 
the subsistence level by competition from refu- 
gees receiving UN rations. The people at the 
bottom of the income pyramid— in real dan- 
ger of starvation— are at present not the refu- 
gees at all but indigenous workers who receive 
only the going wage and cannot qualify for 
UN rations. These people are the responsibil- 
ity of the Egyptian military authorities, who 
from time to time have operated their own 
system of flour distribution at low prices. 

The position of indigent persons in the Gaza 
Strip who are not entitled to rations is un- 
enviable. The Wagaf pays old and infirm people 
a small benefit for a few weeks and then has 
to leave them to their fate. The Gaza munici- 
pal authorities are quite unable to cope with 
the problem. The income of the municipality 
is of the order of only £E 100,000 a year, yet 
essential services must be provided for a town 
population of 170,000 instead of the original 
number of about 35,000. The newcomers ur- 
gently need water and electricity; extra ex- 
penditure on police, fire prevention, and public 
health is essential. The revenue of the town 
comes largely from market dues, property 
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taxes, and water rates. But the taxable capacity 
of the refugees is negligible and the taxable 
capacity of many of the town residents ha 
been reduced by the refugee influx. The town 
has tried to get the Egyptian Government to 
guarantee a local loan, but not unexpectedly 
has had no success. The current tax revenue js 
heavily in arrear and able-bodied taxpayers jp 
default were at one time made to work to pay 
their taxes, a notion which testified to the 
spirit of enterprise of the fiscal authorities byt 
affords a somewhat precarious basis for munic- 
pal finance. 


SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOP. 
MENT 


The peace settlement which was expected to 
follow the period of emergency feeding ar- 
rangements made by Count Bernadotte and 
the United Nations (acting through the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee in Gaza) 
failed to materialize, and in 1949 the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Clapp of the TVA, was 
sent to the Middle East to report on the pros 
pect of finding useful employment for the refu- 
gees. It is not surprising that they washed 
their hands of the Gaza Strip. Subsequently 
UNRWAA itself decided that the Gaza Strip 
was “too small and too barren to provide a 
satisfactory livelihood even for the original 
population.” * 

This is not to say that suggestions were 
wanting about ways in which the population 
could be employed. Agriculturists wanted the 
fixation of the sand dunes to protect the culti- 
vated area; archaeologists wanted the popula 
tion to be employed combing the Strip for ar- 
tiquities; the local merchants wanted mort 
imports. Nor can it be said that nothing was 
done for development, since considerable sums 
were spent by UNRWA on vocational train- 
ing and better housing for the population. 
Since many of the Gaza immigrants came from 
Majdal, north of the border, which was for 
merly an important weaving center, an attempt 
was made to rebuild the industry in Gaza and 
at one time over 3,000 people were directly 
employed on about 2,000 homemade |oo 


1 Annual Report of the Director of UNRW: 
1952/53, General Assembly Official Records, Eight 
Session, page 11. 
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(some fashioned from railway ties), the cloth 
ying bought by UNRWA for refugee distri- 
hution. But in spite of low wage rates, the 
industry Was never competitive and collapsed 
‘9 1951 when UNRWA support was with- 
drawn. 

The obstacles to development might indeed 
ux the ingenuity and resourcefulness of any 
organization, however powerful and wealthy. 
further irrigated development of the soil has 
yen held up by doubts about the effect of the 
opening of new wells on the water table and 
the risk of contamination by sea water. The 
wnly stream of any magnitude suitable for ir- 
jgation in the Strip is the Wadi Gaza, which 
wn be usefully dammed only on the Israeli 
ide. The local textile industry could perhaps 
reorganized and expanded, but its nearest 
market is Egypt, which already has a large 
rxtile industry of its own. Seasonal fruit and 
vegetable exports by sea to Egypt can be in- 
weased but in view of the needs of the local 
wpulation, the scope of this trade is limited. 
With no raw materials, no sources of energy, 
no access to markets except across 200 milas 
of desert, and no important economic asset 
xcept a low wage level, the Gaza Strip can 
hardly progress far on the road to viability. 

However, following surveys which have been 
made within the territory of Egypt proper, 
here seem to be distinct possibilities of re- 
wttling some of the inhabitants of the Gaza 
‘rip not far from where they are now but 
ader distinctly more hopeful conditions. As 
urt of a program agreed on with the Egyptian 
prernment in October 1953, plans are being 
made jointly by UNRWA and the Govern- 
pent of Egypt to irrigate 52,000 acres in the 
nai Peninsula east of the Suez Canal (in an 
rea of the same size and shape as the Gaza 
tip), some 70 miles northeast of Cairo. 
ifty to sixty thousand refugees could be re- 
ttled directly the project is completed and 
here would be employment for many more in 
vices, commerce, and industries arising out 
tthe irrigation development. 

The project is to be financed chiefly from a 

nd of $30 million set aside by UNRWA 
cifically for Gaza refugees. The essence of 

t scheme is an enlargement of the Sweet 
ater Canal through Ismailia and the building 

alarge siphon about 15 ft. in diameter at 
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least 65 ft. below the surface of the Suez 
Canal, to conduct the water to the eastern 
side. In view of the uneven terrain in this 
area, the water will have to be lifted by pumps 
to a maximum of 50 ft. on the Sinai side. It is 
estimated that water could be delivered after 
the second year from the inception of the 
scheme and that refugees could be settled over 
another two to three years. 

The chief crops would be citrus, fruits, 
mangoes, and dates, with vegetables and forage 
crops in the early years until the fruit trees 
start bearing. In due course some livestock 
would be raised and some of the meat, dairy 
products, and eggs could perhaps be sold to 
ships passing through the Suez Canal or ex- 
ported to the oil towns of the Persian Gulf. 

It is reported that there is “every indica- 
tion” that this “unusual project is feasible.” ? 
If it is, considerable credit should go to the 
Egyptian government, which will release Nile 
water for the project from a “surplus” in two 
reservoirs and from savings resulting from 
changes in crop rotations in certain areas. As 
is well known, the great majority of the Egyp- 
tian people live under what can only be de- 
scribed as Malthusian conditions. In these cir- 
cumstances, the settlement of Arab refugees 
on newly irrigated land within Egypt itself 
(though outside the Nile Valley) would be a 
remarkable gesture of friendliness to these un- 
fortunate people. 

However, even on the assumption that the 
maximum number of settlers estimated, namely 
60,000, can in fact be transferred successfully 
from the Gaza Strip in five years’ time, they 
will by then represent only a fifth of the Gaza 
refugee population, and a sixth of the total 
population of the Gaza Strip. Under present 
conditions, with access to the outer world 
barred by the armistice frontiers when it is not 
obstructed by the Sinai desert, it is doubtful 
whether the Strip would support by its own 
resources even 10,000 people at a tolerable 
standard of life. There would thus remain 
nearly 300,000 people still to be provided for, 
unless the Gaza Strip is to remain an eco- 
nomic liability indefinitely and an embarrass- 
ing problem for a peace conference. 


2 United Nations Review, March 1955. 
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Ecypt’s LiperATION: THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE REVOLUTION, by Premier Gamal Abdul 
Nasser. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1955. 119 pages. $2.00. 

Ecypt’s Destiny: A PERSONAL STATEMENT, 
by Mohammed Naguib. New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1955. 242 pages, index. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John S. Badeau 


Seldom has a coup d’état produced so quickly 
documents as revealing of its genesis and lead- 
ership as Egypt’s Revolution has done in these 
two books. While both are in part statements 
of personal roles and, understandably, defenses 


of the new regime, neither is “propaganda” in _ 


its plainest and least trustworthy sense. Here 
the two outstanding leaders of Egypt’s drastic 
upheaval state, with remarkable frankness, not 
only the events of the Revolution but their 
own hopes, problems, and disappointments. 
Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s account was origi- 
nally published in Arabic about eighteen 
months ago under the title, The Philosophy of 
the Revolution. As the name suggests, the work 
is not an historical account of the course of 
the Revolution, but observations on the raison 
d’étre of the coup d’état, the problems of evok- 
ing national support for a new program, and 
the general setting of Egypt’s attempts at re- 
generation in relation to the Arab-Muslim 
world and the British-dominated past. It is 
almost as though the reader were eavesdrop- 
ping in the office of the Prime Minister — 
hearing this dedicated but problem-ridden rev- 
olutionary leader talk to himself about the 
obstacles to be surmounted in bringing the 
ancient Valley of the Nile to rebirth. 
Muhammad Nagib’s work is more directly 
chronological and autobiographical. In it he 
traces his own early background, his growing 
experience of frustration and discontent in 
serving the monarchy and fighting the ill-fated 
Palestine war, and his gradual involvement in 
the revolutionary movement. The account of 
the new regime’s first year (for the book closes 
with Nagib’s loss of active leadership in March 
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1954) is the fullest yet to be made and pic. 
tures in detail the reopening of negotiations 
with Great Britain and the settlement of the 
Sudan dispute as well as the evolution of the 
Revolution’s internal policies. 

Readers will naturally ask, “How full and 
truthful is Nagib’s account of the crisis be. 
tween himself and Nasir?” The answer is tha 
the account is truthful so far as the record of 
events is concerned. In this reviewer's opin. 
ion it fails, however, sufficiently to lay bare the 
fundamental question upon which the struggle 
turned. As Nagib properly represents, it was 
not basically a contest for power between two 
leaders — there were principles involved. Whag “ 
he fails to make clear is that the real question R 
involved the future political course of the 
Revolution. Could the country be turned back§ ?* 
quickly to constitutional and parliamentary 
life? —To do so was the earliest wish of the 
Revolutionary Council and Nagib’s own deep T 
persuasion. But as Nasir makes clear in his arch; 
book (and even Nagib records), it quickly 
became apparent that the old politicians and§ “?* 
their parties were unrepentent, so that the Phil 
reinstitution of parliament might bring back had 
the very forces which the Revolution sought He | 
to set aside. The document with which the pedi 
Revolutionary Council forced Nagib’s hand rr 
was really the logical conclusion of the Nagib “ . 
position stated in such bald terms that “it 9 = 
shocked the supporters of the Revolution that ind 
the Liberation Rally, on March 28, was abld soa 
to organize a general strike that amounted | vubl 
effect to a second coup d'état.” able 

It is this question of reconstituting political W. 
democracy that lies at the heart of the Revolu sty. 
tion’s future. Another great Eastern leader 
Sir Mohammed Iqbal — cautioned India, whe 
it was clamoring for “democracy,” tha 
“whether the gamble of elections, retinues ¢ acco} 
party leaders and hollow pageants of Parlis worl 
ments will suit a country of peasants . « -! T 
a different matter altogether.” It is thigfthe s 
matter that caused the first grave split in thtal « 
Revolution’s leadership and is still the mosg's n 
urgent unfinished business of the movement. # cat 
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A few days after the coup d’état, Nagib is 
reported to have sent an old military acquaint- 
ance in England the cryptic cable, “How’s 
that!” These two books show “that” to be 
amazingly good — far better than the cynical 
West expected. Surprising moderation, a deep 
concern for the welfare of the nation, a posi- 
tive attack on social evils, a fresh start in in- 
ternational negotiations, and above all, dedi- 
cated leadership —these are the tokens that 
Egypt's Revolution may indeed usher in the 
“new era” that is the popular Arabic name 
for the movement. 

*Joun S. BApDEAU, former president of the Ameri- 


can University at Cairo, is now president of the 
Near East Foundation. 


QaTaBAN AND SHEBA: EXPLORING THE AN- 
CIENT KINGDOMS OF THE BIBLICAL SPICE 
Roures OF ARABIA, by Wendell Phillips. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1955, xvi + 362 pages, 83 illus. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Fred V. Winnett 


This is the story of the first large-scale 
archaeological expedition ever undertaken in 
South Arabia. The organizer and leader of the 
expedition was a young American, Wendell 
Phillips, who already in 1947, at the age of 26, 
had planned and carried out a survey of Africa. 
He followed this up in 1950-51 with an ex- 
yedition to microfilm all of the important 
manuscripts (3,400 in number) in the library 
of the Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount 
Sinai, and with a series of archaeological ex- 
peditions to South Arabia. His vision, drive, 
and contagious enthusiasm won him the sup- 
port of many outstanding men in American 
public life and attracted to his staff some of the 
ablest Near Eastern scholars, such as Professor 
W.F. Albright of The John Hopkins Univer- 
ity. Probably no archaeological expedition ever 
entered the field so elaborately equipped, a 
feature which aroused the ridicule of some but 
which, it must be admitted, made possible the 
accomplishment of a surprising volume of 
work in a relatively short space of time. 

The expedition devoted its attention first to 
the site of Timna (mod. Hajar Kohlan), capi- 
tal of the ancient kingdom of Qataban, and 
its nearby necropolis at Haid bin Aqil, both 
ocated in the Wadi Beihan in the Aden Pro- 


tectorate. A trench cut through the stratified 
mound of Hajar bin Humeid, 9 miles south 
of Timna, yielded a pottery sequence for South 
Arabic going back to 1000 B.C., an ex- 
tremely important contribution to archaeologi- 
cal knowledge. From the excavations and also 
from an epigraphical survey of the surround- 
ing area a great mass of inscriptional material 
was recovered which promises to shed much 
light on the early history of this area. Epig- 
raphers will be interested in the chart of 
usual and unusual forms of South Arabic let- 
ters contributed by Dr. Jamme, W. F. 

In the summer of 1951 the expedition trans- 
ferred its activities to Marib, one-time capital 
of Saba’ (Sheba), located in the territory of 
Yemen. A considerable amount of clearing 
was done at the Haram Bilqis (really a temple 
of the Sabaean moon-god Ilumquh), but dif- 
ficulties arose with the Yemeni authorities and 
in the end the members of the expedition felt 
obliged to withdraw from the country. 

The account which Mr. Phillips gives of 
the events leading up to this débacle is not one 
that will be accepted by the Yemen govern- 
ment, which claims that Mr. Phillips began 
excavation after the time limit of the permit 
had expired, that he refused to permit Yemeni 
officials to inspect expedition trucks which 
were going back and forth with supplies, and 
was therefore suspected of smuggling out pre- 
cious objects, etc. Furthermore, it asserts that 
Mr. Phillips’ statement that the members of 
the expedition had to flee for their lives was 
without basis. Amid the welter of charges and 
countercharges it should perhaps be pointed 
out that when the U. S. Consul in Aden visited 
Marib he found all of the expedition’s equip- 
ment intact and in good hands. 

Undaunted by the fate of the Marib ex- 
pedition, Phillips secured the permission of the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman to excavate in 
Dhofar. Four sites were examined and evi- 
dence found that this chief source of the an- 
cient world’s supply of frankincense had once 
been a part of the kingdom of Hadramaut. 
The scientific reports of the three expeditions 
have yet to appear. 


>F. V. Wixnett of the Department of Oriental 
Languages, University of Toronto, is a specialist 
on Thamudic and Safaitic studies. 
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Wuere Gop LAuGHED, by Anthony Mann. 
London: Museum Press, 1954. 221 pages. 
18s. 


Reviewed by Kennett Love 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan comprises nearly 
a million square miles of African desert, jun- 
gle, and swamp with a heterogeneous popula- 
tion of about 9 million Muslims and pagan 
tribesmen. It is returning to the international 
scene after a half-century in British protective 
custody. The Sudan’s last major role in world 
history ended in 1898 at Omdurman, when 
British Maxim guns silenced the war drums 
of the Khalifa’s dervish empire after nearly a 
decade and a half of independence. For the 
next 54 years Great Britain quietly governed 
the Sudan with Egypt as a nominal partner. 
In 1953, the British Government, headed by 
the same Winston Churchill who had charged 
with the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, agreed 
with Egypt to grant the Sudan self-govern- 
ment with full self-determination after a 
three-year transition period. 

What is the Sudan like as it prepares to 
assume its own national responsibilities? In 
Where God Laughed, Anthony Mann of the 
Daily Telegraph (London) has written an 
able and readable first-hand report on the 
Sudan, the Sudanese, and the departing Brit- 
ish administrators at the present important — 
and difficult — phase of their history. The book 
is based on observations the author made on 
two trips to the Sudan: an extensive tour from 
Khartoum through Kordofan and the south- 
ern provinces to the Belgian Congo frontier 
during the parliamentary elections in the fall 
of 1953; and a return to Khartoum early 
last year to cover the inauguration of the 
Sudan’s first elected government. 

Like many other Englishmen — and not a 
few Sudanese— Mr. Mann clearly believes 
the Sudan is not ready for self-government. 
As his less-than-charitable title might indicate, 
he often makes his point bluntly. His argu- 
ment will rankle many Sudanese officials in- 
cluding the Prime Minister Isma‘il al-Azhari, 
whom he depicts as “a stocky, bull-necked fig- 
ure, with the appearance of a myopic gorilla.” 

Mr. Mann describes, often with wry humor, 
local elections where the the participants, both 
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voters and candidates, literally had not the 
slightest idea what they were about. He em. 
phasizes the dangers of leaving to its own de. 
vices a country in which the Muslim north, 
itself alien to the pagan or missionary-Chris. 
tianized southern provinces, is divided between 
two dangerously hostile sects, the orthodox 
Khatmia and the Mahdist Ansar. He also gives 
an experienced correspondent’s report on local 
customs, commerce, development schemes, ad- 
ministration, and opinion through much of the 
country. 

On a brief visit across the border of the 
“immensely richer” Belgian Congo, the author 
met a Belgian trader who told him: “Yoy 
British are queer people. You sweat for fifty 
years or more to build up a country out of 
nothing, and then you encourage the natives 
to give you a kick on the backside and throw 
you out, while everybody shouts ‘Bloody Inm- 
perialists!’”’ 

This is the burden of Mr. Mann’s book in 
a nutshell. But he has not let it founder his 
critical faculty. He acknowledges faults in 
the British Sudan Service, which few other 
authors have done. His reporting remains ¢- 
sentially valid, although some of his opinions 
and conclusions appear to have been set a 
variance by later events. Chief among thes 
is an exaggerated estimate of what he calls the 
“baleful influence” of Egypt and his apparent 
expectation that the Sudan will drop from 
British into Egyptian hands. Even the most 
pro-Egyptian Sudanese leaders, including the 
Prime Minister, now say they are preparing to 


establish ‘‘a sovereign, independent republic.” }. 
As candidates backed by Egyptian money, thes} 
same leaders campaigned on a platform of. 


“some sort of unity with Egypt,” the onl 
alternative to independence provided in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. As 
tempts to renegotiate a division of the Nile 
water have shown, competitive politics in the 
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recent at-fy 


Sudan have evoked a prevailing attitude tofrys 


ward Egypt bordering on hostility. 

These forecasts notwithstanding, the bulk 
of Where God Laughed provides for the readet 
a good introductory look at a country on which 
the world must now keep its eye. 


® KenNeETT Love, New York Times Middle East 
correspondent since March 1953, covered the 1953 
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ot thep Sudan elections for that paper. He was one of the without answer the charge of drunkenness 


le oh ~, — ee to predict a made against hie, or ignsce tie far alten tee 
Nationa nionist vic 9 


wn de. portant question of responsibility for the fail- 


i ure of his rescue from the besieged city of 
= ap ai errs! _ LiFE . pio Khartoum. Besides disproving the drunken- 
twee ERAL CHARLES “JEORGE MORDON, Dy “Ore ness charge, Lord Elton has capably mar- 


Elton. New York: Knopf, 1955. 376 pages. 


thodox pay shalled his facts to build up a case for what he 


0 gives ae : Ww AS considers the procrastination of Mr. Glad- 
a lead His ee wae a =e ang C. wid stone’s Government and the strong-headedness 
os. al oF NRSON GY AMARIOUM, OF artes of their chief as being accountable for the fail- 
of the Beatty. London: Chatto & Windus, 1954. ure of Gordon’s mission, his entrapment in 


$9 oem 20s. Khartoum, and his murder at the hands of the 
of the Reviewed by M. F. Shukry Mahdists. 










author Although it is now seventy years since Khar- ca ees ee eee 
“Yon * : enough, yet there is abundant evidence to show 
or fifty, seil ane Gordon was murdered by the with equal effect that Gordon himself was a 
out o followers of the Mahdi, the — of Gordon great deal to blame for the failure of his mis- 
pee is still familiar. The legend which sprang from ion, Most of Gordon’s biographers, when 
throw his deeds “ China and the Sudan has been dealing with this last episode in his life, have 
ay alive by writers who, as admirers of overlooked two factors which were undeniably 
; Gordon, have desired the world to know more decisive in bringing about the failure of the 
= = bese oo _ of the Victorian —" ill-fated mission. These were, first, the internal 
der his “<a ps q oo - Preams saben “dag situation of the Sudan at the time of the mis- 
wults in a and st aa Pa eite been sion, and sscend, <Jantans eine wit a ee 
v_ other sale niines him onutelie by Chaillé-Long Sudan puebion wien ie Gtet ext out te chee 
ains &4 ing Lytton Strachey. The present authors have ome Cat meee, Se ee Se eee 
»pinions } ittempted, besides giving a very stimulating ee et a, ae 
P ot. ; oe tions during his prolonged stay at Khartoum. 
| “" “}narrative of events, to rehabilitate the char- 4 sudy of these Sestaste Guilin t tis Gee 
y ~ . S J 
. ra : lie agent - — a = Gordon himself cannot be exonerated from all 
meee tt han cede alee se many sues he ae ad he 
P from bE he late Dr. Bernard Allen, they have com- — gph n ont not only re the exe- 
he mo letely succeeded in re-establishing the repu- Seen Cee plghicwnny tng: mage! -_ 
ling the stion of Gordon. failed to take into account the policy of the 
aring © Lord Elton bases his portrayal of Gordon Gladstone See eee angie 
public. F. the “amazingly heroic and eccentric sol- ay er ee ; ~— te . ‘ 
cy, these lier — saint of the Victorian era” on the volu- happened, the British Government w ere finally 
form Of inous correspondence — not all published — comvineed of the seriousness of Gordon's post- 
the only Is Gordon himself, especially that with his — toward the end of August 1884 J when 
| in the Biter Augusta and Mrs. Freese. In the light the Relief Expedition reached Egypt it was 
cent att this correspondence, the author was able '#C!N8 against time, but the race was lost. 


the Niltho delineate the stages through which Gordon’s Despite the subtitle of Mr. Beatty’s book, 
s in ththreed had progressed until it reached its final he has devoted most of his excellent efforts to 
tude toBrystallization during the years at Gravesend. ¢XPlaining and retelling the story of Chinese 
The author does not appear to be as much Gordon and did not go deeply into the Sudan 
the bulkfoncerned with making a detailed account of Phase, or the question of responsibility for the 
he readetfiordon’s activities or a searching analysis of failure of Gordon’s fatal mission to Khartoum. 
on whichfhe motives underlying them as he is preoccu- A few inaccuracies or misinterpretations in 
ied with those touches of character which these books would have been avoided had the 
ddle Eas elp to give a true picture of the man. How- authors had available to them the results of 
the rgssf'*", no biography of Gordon could leave researches made recently by Egyptian and 
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Sudanese scholars, based principally on docu- 
ments in the Egyptian archives, which include 
the official correspondence of Gordon — mostly 
in French, partly in Arabic— with the Khe- 
dive and the authorities in Cairo. For example, 
no credence should have been given to Chaillé- 
Long’s allegation that he had had an inter- 
view with the Khedive on the eve of his de- 
parture with Gordon for Equatoria, or that 
he was ever entrusted by the Khedive with any 
“secret” mission to Uganda. These documents 
also prove that when the wily M’tesa impris- 
oned Gordon’s troops in his capital, Dr. Emin 
did not “happen” to be at M’tesa’s court 
“just then.”” He was purposely despatched there 
in order that he might attempt to extricate the 
garrison. Again, the Khedive was by no means 
actuated in stopping the slave trade by a desire 
solely to ruin Zubair. It is a well known fact 
that negotiations for making a treaty had 
started between Britain and Egypt as far back 
as 1873; and the slave-trade Convention of 
1877 cannot possibly be attributed to a certain 
proposal made to Stanton by Gordon during 
the latter’s term of office as governor-general 
of the Sudan. 

Aside from these errors, these two biogra- 
phies of Gordon are excellent and very read- 
able. 
® M. F. SHuKry, author of Equatoria under Egyp- 
tian Rule: The Unpublished Correspondence of 
Gordon with the Khevide Isma‘il during the Years 
1874-1876 (Cairo, 1953) and other works, is Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Cairo University. 





INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Tuis 1s INpiA, by Santha Rama Rau. New 
York: Harper, 1954. 155 pages. $2.50. 
Arounp INpb1A, by John Seymour. New York: 

John Day, 1954. 310 pages, 31 illus., map. 
$4.95. 
Reviewed by Emily L. Krueger 
Two more books have been added to the 
travel literature on India. This is India could 


perhaps have been better titled “This Is the 
India Which Interests Me Most.” Santha 


Rama Rau has not attempted in this small 
volume to present an inclusive study of her 
native land or an exhaustive treatment of any 
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strip 
of i 


aspect of it. Rather, she has chosen three geo. 
graphical areas of India— the Malabar Coast, 
Madras State, and Rajasthan — and combine omn 
these with chapters on Indian festivals anj§ mat 
Indian cities, both deserted and modern. Sh A 


explains her choice of the Malabar Coast as “;§ year 
private predisposition towards the sea,” her§ Sout 
choice of Madras State as “artistically speak.§ sel f 
ing the richest area of India,” and Rajasthan§ Indi: 
as an example of a contrasting area of north-§ War 
ern India. route 

The author introduces her material by sug. influ 
gesting, with some amusement, those stereo-§ stan 
types of India which are most frequently heldf prom 


by the outsider. She then directly or obliquely him 
seeks gently to point up the fallacies. The book sight 
is not concerned with solemn subjects like Whic 
Indian politics, economic development, or for. of h 
eign policy. Rather it is a series of loving anif M 
colorful pen “photographs” which point up thef spirit 
author’s interest in the physical beauty off throu 
countryside or temple carving and her warm-§ Mad 
hearted concern that the visitor understandf deep 
better the people of India through their dances, quire 
marriage customs, or food preferences. and | 

Because of the dirth of accurate or vers§ ‘nds 
meaningful travel information about off-the- he is 
beaten-path places in India, the prospective !age 
traveler may wish that the book contained§ In 
more suggestions like the little-known Katha India 
kali dance center at Shoranpur, north of Co-f he is 
chin. It is sometimes tantalizing to readg with 
through such a range of subjects with nof the re 
source material on any of them. Yet, since 2's p 
each visitor must find his own India, there if "4m 
great value in this sympathetic and suggestive More 
introduction to a very complicated land. comm 

Like several recent authors on India, Johag "tag 
Seymour takes as his theme the need to reve Which 
the emphasis on East-West learning: “It willJ tes 
be a great day when the West realizes that! Joint 
has lessons of much greater importance to leamg "r hi 
from India.” His great enthusiasm for India Unite 
life and values does not preclude, howeverg Wit 
some very forthright but often cryptic dig any 
agreement with what he learns and sees. He! 
disenchanted, for example, with the emphasi 
on spinning as part of teacher training fo 
basic education and believes that “ 
not a fit activity for men.” 
puritanical influences of Hinduism which hav 
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stripped the Bharatya Natya dancing of much 
of its beauty, and resents the multiple and 
omnipresent licenses and regulations which 
mark so much of Indian life. 

Although the book is principally based on a 
year's journey in 1952 which brought him to 
South India as a crew member of a sailing ves- 
sel from Ceylon, there is frequent recall of the 
India he knew on previous trips during World 
War II and later in 1950. Mr. Seymour’s 
route through India is delightfully vagrant, 
influenced by such assorted factors as a friendly 
stranger's invitation to his village, the mis- 
pronunciation of a station name which landed 
him in Kottyam instead of Cochin, or the 
sight of a motor launch on the Godavari River 
which so intrigued the traveler that he jumped 
off his train and took a boat trip instead. 

Mr. Seymour examines and admires the 
girit of economic development in India 
through the Firka Development scheme of 
Madras State (now in Andhra), explores the 
deep Kilar gold mines of Mysore State, in- 
quires into the history of the Syrian Christians 
and White Jews of Travancore Cochin, and 
ends up in a Jat village in the Punjab, where 
he is invited to settle down and accept a vil- 
lage wife. 

In one of the last chapters, “New Deal for 
India,” the author gives the impression that 
he is racing toward a conclusion and dealing 
with material that it not as well reported as 
the rest of the book. His comments on Amer- 
ica's part in the Community Development Pro- 
gram indicate a bias which is not reassuring. 
More serious, his facts are not correct. In 
commenting on U.S. aid, he states its per- 
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centage of assistance represents “hard currency 
which has to be spent, in fact, in the United 
States.” Yet it is neither stipulated in the 
Joint Agreements between India and America 


q@cor has it been the practice to buy only in the 


United States. 
With the exception of this portion, which 


4 any case is now seriously outdated by de- 
@’clopments, the book is excellent reading. On 
@such complicated subjects as caste, cow slaugh- 


ter, or basic education, the author lingers long 


@nough to allow the reader to weigh through 


with him the various arguments advanced. 
He either records lengthy conversations with 
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friends and acquaintances or himself assembles 
background information or eye-witness evi- 
dence to clarify many of the questions about 
India which Westerners find troublesome. 


® Emity L. Kruecer has recently directed a series 
of social science research projects as the Evalua- 
tion Officer of the United States Information Serv- 
ice. She has traveled widely in India both in con- 
nection with these studies and as the wife of an 
engineering adviser to the Food and Agricultural 
Ministry of the Government of India. 


THE Men Wuo Rutep Inoia. Vol. II, 
THE GuarpIANns, by Philip Woodruff. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955. 385 pages. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Werner Levi 


This is a fascinating book about British 
rulers in India from the Mutiny to Independ- 
ence; that is to say, from the peak of their 
power to its end. As in the first volume of 
this work, the author is little concerned with 
the policy makers in London or their highest 
representatives in India. Nor is he much con- 
cerned with history in the usual sense — his- 
torical narrative is used most sparingly, to pro- 
vide background and give continuity to the 
account. This is “a book about men.” The 
main objects of the author’s intense and lov- 
ing interest are the civil servants on the lower 
levels. They are his heroes. He brings them 
to life with consummate writing skill and 
truly artistic genius. Occasionally there is a 
hint that they were not all the ideal Guard- 
ians, as Plato envisaged them. But typically 
they emerge as a class of devoted, selfless, even 
self-sacrificing men who applied themselves 
with extraordinary fairness and single-minded- 
ness to the discharge of the white man’s bur- 
den. They were responsible for much of the 
merit and little of the demerit of British rule 
in India. 

It was therefore particularly tragic for 
these high-minded and paternalistic despots — 
and many knew that they were such — that 
the course of events, largely directed by them- 
selves, ran against them. In fulfilling their mis- 
sion they prepared its end, for India’s emer- 
gence as a free democracy had a good deal to 
do with their activities. Many did not antici- 
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pate it, certainly not in the manner it finally 
came. But this great event was not a source of 
complete pleasure for them. It sometimes meant 
for the men of the civil service personal tragedy 
and often at best a mixture of pride and sor- 
row. Apparently they found it difficult to un- 
derstand that in the 20th century their guard- 
ianship was anachronistic; nor could they 
fully comprehend why the Indians should pre- 
fer their own, possibly bad, government to a 
foreign, often demonstrably good one. There 
was, it seems, a limit beyond which the district 
magistrate could not penetrate the mind and 
emotions of his wards, his intense endeavor to 
do so notwithstanding. 

The modernization of India, political de- 
velopments within and without the country, 
led to a growing complexity of government 
which, in turn, contributed its share to the 
decline of British rule. The outstanding per- 
sonal qualities of the civil servant— his re- 
sourcefulness, his independence of mind, his 
common sense, his devotion to and enthusiasm 
for the cause — began to lose importance. Gov- 
ernment suffered from “a growing rigidity, a 
hardening of the arteries, and increasing uni- 
formity.”” It became de-individualized. But 
within the limits of contemporary concepts, 
it always remained fundamentally humane. 
The nobility of character and moderation of 
the Indians and the morality and liberality of 
the British guaranteed that. 

The book is so brilliantly written, the char- 
acters are so vividly described, that the reader 
soon feels a personal involvement in the events. 
His sympathy is entirely with the Indian Civil 
Service. He must therefore remind himself, to 
avoid a wrong impression about the nature of 
British rule in India, that the author has writ- 
ten only a part of the story. He is, in fact, 
paying tribute to the men of the ICS. Perhaps 
the greatest tribute to it is that it contained 
within its ranks such men as Woodruff who 
can write superb books. 


® WERNER Lev, author of Free India in Asia (Min- 
neapolis, 1953) and Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Minnesota, is currently in 
Australia and India doing research on interna- 
tional relations in Asia. 
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JiInNAH, CREATOR OF PAKISTAN, by Hector 
Bolitho. New York: Macmillan, 1955. 24) 
pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Richard )’. Weekes 


The tall, thin man who stood before the 
microphone that day in June 1947 was probably 
more hated by those who knew of him than 
any other individual in the subcontinent of 
India. Certainly the Hindus of India hated 
him: he defied their ideas of “unity in diver. 
sity.” The English decried him for obstructing 
their numerous self-rule plans. The Ameri- 
cans, adoring Gandhi and stalwart in their 
belief that religions should not fight each other 
but live tolerantly in constitutional peace. 
viewed the man as a coldblooded fanatic re. 
sponsible for the bloodshed that flowed acros 
northern India. Mohammad ‘Ali Jinnah, hated 
by most, loved by his Indian Muslims and ; 
few stray scholars and journalists, but never 
looked at impartially, was indeed a provoc:- 
tive figure as he spoke into the microphone in 
New Delhi and agreed to Viceroy Mount. 
batten’s plan to partition and free the subcon- 
tinent. Less than three months later the world 
faced the fact of Pakistan. Only now in Hee- 
tor Bolitho’s biography has the man who gave 
the world Pakistan become a fact and ceased 
to be a frightening myth. 

Bolitho says his goal was to humanize Mo- 
hammad ‘Ali Jinnah. Certainly this is a pre- 
requisite to the task of ripping the misunder- 
standing away from the years preceding 1947 
in Asia. Few jobs could be more difficult. 
Bolitho wanted to humanize a man _ whos 
humanness was so obscure that no one person 
could honestly pretend to know what went on 
behind that cold, fastidious exterior. Bolitho 
spent three years scouring the world for clues 
to the man’s real personality. Each source wa 
incomplete, for only a few Englishmen cared 
enough for Jinnah to think about him objec 
tively, and few Indians or Pakistanis wer 
trained to record such biographical informa 
tion. But from his wealth of fragments, Bolith 
has constructed the best story of Jinnah s 
far presented to the world. 


Bolitho’s Jinnah was first of all a lonel# 
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years after he had plodded dully and intellec- 
tually through the law courts of England and 
India. Sometimes he was brilliant, all the time 
he was honest. He had no pleasures. His mar- 
riage failed, his daughter deserted him, his col- 
leagues bored him. Even at the last his only 
confidante was his sister. When he finally fell 
into the swirl of Muslim nationalism, he con- 
tinued to be unbendingly rational and logical. 
Says Bolitho: “He existed in a physical world 
of his own, independent of human contacts.” 
He was eccentric. He did not like to touch fol- 
lowers whom he considered physically unclean. 
His unemotional approach to religion has kept 
ardent Pakistanis in a sweat of rationalization 
and apology ever since. Though his cause was 
based on religion, he angrily rejected impli- 
cations that he had any religious authority. 

Bolitho has kindly not tried to present Jin- 
nah as a great democrat, only as a great leader 
in a righteous cause — the freedom of the sub- 
continent from the English and Muslims from 
Hindu rule. Jinnah lived so far above his 
people that he could not even speak their lan- 
guage. The idea of riding third class in a rail- 
way carriage as Gandhi was doing made him 
angry. Nor did he believe that his illiterate, 
poor Muslims could rule themselves without 
firm guidance; Jinnah’s successors today call 
this “controlled democracy.” Jinnah was no 
man of the people. But when Muslims needed 
aleader, he was certainly a man for the people. 

There are weaknesses in Bolitho’s study. 
The author, a skillful biographer, historian, 
political scientist, and traveler (he was born 
in New Zealand, lives in England), reflects 
an Englishman’s contempt for Gandhi (whom 
Bolitho calls a “mystic” continually “gazing 
into his crystal”) and the impatient methods 
(which he calls “lawlessness and infamies”’ ) 
used by Congress and Gandhi to obtain free- 
dom. This contempt partially destroys the 
value of the historical account of India’s strug- 
gle for freedom. But since that was not the 
main subject of the book, Bolitho can be for- 
given. More important, perhaps, are the many 
facts missing on such subjects as Jinnah’s child- 
hood, marriage, and inner thoughts. Bolitho 
is continually reconstructing from supposition 
by saying Jinnah “may have” done this or 
that, “it is reasonable to suppose” or “one 
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might imagine” that Jinnah did such and such. 
This is not necessarily Bolitho’s fault. Most 
of the missing facts are tragically locked up 
in the memory and file boxes of Jinnah’s sis- 
ter, Fatima. Today a bitter, unhappy woman, 
Fatima is suspicious of all non-Pakistanis and 
hates the men who rule her country. Since it 
was the Pakistan government that asked Bo- 
litho to write the biography and since Bolitho 
is not a Pakistani, Fatima refused to cooperate 
with the author. The full story of Mohammad 
‘Ali Jinnah, therefore, has yet to be written. 
What Bolitho has done is valuable and he 
has achieved his goal. He has made Jinnah a 
human being with fears, faults, and frailties. 
Nowhere in his book is Jinnah’s humanness 
more apparent than in the excellent final chap- 
ter in which Jinnah dies. Even the most valiant 
admirer of Gandhi, Congress, and the Hindu 
cause could not help feeling compassion for 
this lonely, stubborn, and proud old man who 
fought against such odds to achieve a dream. 
The reader may not close the book and agree 
that the creation of Pakistan was a righteous 
and necessary cause. It is likely, however, that 
he will understand the greatness of the man 
who brought it about. 
®RicHarp V. Weekes, who spent two years in 
Pakistan as Press Officer for the U.S. Information 


Service, is now a foreign correspondent for Time 
magazine. 


JOURNEY TO THE PATHANS, by Peter Mayne. 
New York: Doubleday, 1955. 315 pages. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. King 


During World War II Peter Mayne, then 
a member of the R.A.F., was stationed on the 
Afghanistan frontier (which he had previously 
visited) as a liaison officer for the Indian 
government, and came to know and develop an 
affection for the tribes of the region. This book 
is the narrative of a return visit undertaken in 
1953 to renew his acquaintance with these 
people, and particularly with individual friends 
among them. Using Peshawar in the North 
West Frontier Province of Pakistan as a base, 
he travelled extensively on the Pakistan side 
of the border. He also visited Kabul in hope 
of obtaining permission from the Afghan gov- 
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ernment to visit the Pathan tribes on the 
Afghanistan side, but in this he was disap- 
pointed. 

The author is particularly attracted by the 
wilder groups of the “tribal areas,” as distin- 
guished from those inhabiting the districts di- 
rectly administered by Pakistan authorities. 
Through brief visits with friends at their 
tribal villages, but mainly through contacts 
with tribesmen temporarily away from their 
tribal milieus, Mayne develops a picture of 
such colorful aspects of their life as intertribal 
rivalry; the tendency of the hardy mountain- 
eers to prey upon their softer, valley-dwelling 
neighbors; the institution of the blood feud; 
and, as a necessary device to mitigate the pre- 
vailing violence and mistrust, the rudimentary 
code of granting food, shelter, and asylum to 
all those who demand it. No doubt an ex- 
tended visit with one of the tribes would have 
balanced the picture by also revealing some 
more mundane characteristics, but such an ap- 
proach apparently was not feasible. 

In addition to bringing out aspects of the 
traditional tribal culture, the book touches in 
passing upon various evidences of change among 
the tribes on the Pakistan side of the border. 
The Pakistan government’s withdrawal of reg- 
ular army garrisons from the “tribal areas,” 
after taking over from the British in 1947, and 
the fact that Pakistan is a Muslim state, have 
apparently tempered the tribes’ resentment of, 
and resistance to, the central authority. At 
the same time it seems that some of the tribes 
are beginning to be persuaded, “against all 
the evidence of their conditioned reflexes,” 
that some deviation from tribal ways will lead 
to their material benefit, i.e., money, “not 
some vague moral and intellectual advance- 
ment.” More schools and roads are prominent 
among the demands being made by these tribes 
upon the government. 

Being interested in the Pathans, and the 
Afghans being interested in Pakhtunistan, 
Mayne’s conversations in Kabul, when not 
purely social, tended to revolve around the 
new Pushtu-speaking “state” proposed to be 
cut out of Pakistan territory. He was pro- 
vided with propaganda pamphlets, the concept 
of the state was explained to him, and he was 
harangued on the subject by some rather im- 
moderate advocates of the cause. However, he 
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had gained the impression in Pakistan, not only 
from officials but through contacts with the 
tribesmen themselves, that the tribes on that 
side of the frontier were not clamoring for an 
independent state but were content to be 
Pakistanis. He was given no opportunity 
to sound out the tribes on the Afghan side of 
the border regarding their views on the ques- 
tion. The reader is left groping for concrete 
clues to the real nature of the Pakhtunistan 
controversy, but enlightened by the represen- 
tation of the mental atmosphere within which 
it thrives. 

Although this book touches upon important 
problems, it is, after all, mainly a personal nar- 
rative of a unique travel experience, informal 
and anecdotal. The regional specialist will not 
consult it for scholarly analysis or interpreta- 
tion, but will find it a useful guide to aspects 
of the mood and atmosphere of the area. The 
less specialized reader will find the book both 
informative and enjoyable. 
© Rosert L. Kin, a specialist on Indian and Pakis- 


tani affairs, returned from a tour of duty at New 
Delhi in 1953. 


PAKISTAN AS AN IsLAMic STATE, by Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith. Lahore: Ashraf, 1951. 114 
pages. Rs. 2/8. 


Reviewed by Majid Fakhry 


In its historic significance, the rise of Paki- 
stan as an Islamic state compares with the 
rise of Turkey as a secular republic a quarter 
of a century ago. The antithesis is striking and 
full of meaning. In the course of less than half 
a century, the Muslim world has witnessed 
two radical attempts at solving the problem ot 
political existence in entirely opposite terms. 
The result, on the one hand, was a state in 
which the political framework, if not the spirit, 
of Islam has been abandoned, and on the other, 
a state in which the faith of Islam has been 
seeking outward expression in Islamic forms 
and institutions. 

This antithetic development may be de- 
scribed as the struggle between the secular and 
theocratic ideologies in the Muslim world of 
today. Whatever the outcome of the theoretical 
controversy raging around this issue, political 
developments in the Middle East today reflect 
the historic relevance of this question and, pat- 
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ticularly, the fact that in the 20th century 
Islam can still exhibit sufficient vitality to be 
the decisive force in the making or unmak- 
ing of states. 

The present essay, which the author calls 
“an essay in interpretation,” is therefore a 
timely discussion of a vital question. It is based 
“on the writer’s conversations with a number 


he of Pakistanis during a visit in the winter and 
—_ pring of 1949.” Unfortunately, but for ob- 
pert yious reasons, the Pakistanis with whom Pro- 
yhic 


fessor Smith conversed have had to remain 
anonymous. In an age which has made ano- 
aymity almost a creed, anonymous testimony 
could be very inconclusive. However, the anon- 
ymous citations with which the present essay 
abounds help to illustrate graphically the Paki- 
stanis’ view of the role and destiny of their 
country in the troubled world of today. 

The picture which emerges from these cita- 
tions and from Professor Smith’s sober and 
ympathetic analysis is quite an even one. 
Islam is the raison d’etre of Pakistan: the 
force which “brought it into being” and the 
force “which holds it together.” It is also the 
visible expression of the wish of Pakistanis to 
have a state in which their Islamic faith shall 
find concrete social and political embodiment. 
This wish has determined the course of Paki- 
tan’s political development since its inception 
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grave dangers and serious implications. This 
apparently harmless distinction might create 
the illusion that Islam and the Islamic way of 
life are not a finished product, that there is in 
Islam something more than its actual history. 
It is this illusion which gives some Muslim 
intellectuals, such as the Ahmadis, the impres- 
sion that consequently Islam can be inter- 
preted (or rather reinterpreted, or recon- 
struc, as Iqbal would say) in perfectly new 
and arbitrary terms: as though the whole his- 
tory of Islam were nothing by comparison to 
the subjectivist “insight” of its bold, latter- 
day interpreters. When this illusion hardens 
into conviction, it becomes extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to achieve a sound and genu- 
ine understanding of Islam, which is indis- 
pensable even for the reinterpretation of its 
central teachings and ideals. 

Professor Smith should not be made to bear 
the whole burden of this criticism. The atti- 
tude I have described is a current attitude 
which certain liberals and modernists, both 
here and in the West, have popularized in 
their analysis of religious concepts and institu- 
tions. The many questions he has raised in the 
compass of this short book are of the utmost 
interest. One only hopes that this essay, which 
he seems to look upon as a “preliminary draft,” 
will be followed by a fuller, yet equally pene- 
trating, discussion of this very topical theme. 

® Majiw Faxkury, Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the American University of Beirut, has 
published articles on Islam and the Middle East in 


the Muslim World, International Affairs, and other 
periodicals. 
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WITHIN THE TAuRus: A JOURNEY IN ASsI- 
ATic Turkey, by Lord Kinross. London: 
John Murray, 1954. 193 pages, photos, map. 
18s; New York: Wm. Morrow, 1955. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Harvey P. Hall 


Lord Kinross—also known to readers as 
David Balfour — has written a most engaging 
book of travel in Turkey. Boarding a steam- 
ship at Istanbul in the summer of 1951, he 
sailed in leisurely fashion along the Black Sea 
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coast to Trabzon, disembarking at half a dozen 
ports and open roadsteads along the way. 
Then, armed with a minimum of Turkish but 
with a classical education and a lively interest 
in present-day “democratic” Turkey, he set out 
by bus to the frontier of the Soviet Union, 
south over the Pontic ranges, across the pla- 
teau of former Armenia in Turkey, and so 
down again to the northernmost reaches of 
the great Syrian desert and finally west to the 
Mediterranean. Autumn and early winter 
again found him on the plateau, this time in 
central Anatolia to visit the Hittite remains 
at Bogazkéy, the Cappadocian rock-out “mon- 
asteries’ at Urgiip, and finally the ancient 
Seljuq Turkish capital and dervish center at 
Konya. 

Within the Taurus is bright with sensitive 
descriptions of the Turkish countryside in all 
its moods: the wooded, sometimes sombre lit- 
toral of the Black Sea, still showing traces of 
its ancient Greek and Byzantine heritage; the 
wild gorges of Turkey’s northeastern moun- 
tain barrier; the endless rolling, treeless pla- 
teau of Asia beyond. Lord Kinross takes par- 
ticular pains to fill the reader in on the pre- 
Turkish history, traditions, and myths of the 
places he visits. He is at home with the Greeks 
and the Byzantines of Trabzon —he still 
finds it awkward not to say “Trebizond.” But 
the Armenian kingdom, with its ruined capital 
of Ani on the Russian frontier, and the more 
ancient capital city of Van and the deserted 
Armenian churches and fortresses about the 
neighboring inland sea are foreign and mys- 
terious to him. His recital of their past is 
sometimes labored, as if he had boned up 
without particular enthusiasm for the occa- 
sion. As the journey progresses, one senses a 
weariness in the traveller, a desire to get back 
to more familiar cultures. 

By far the most attractive aspect of the book 
is Lord Kinross’ genuine interest in all the 
Turks he encounters along the way and his 
ability, often in no more than a few sentences, 
to convey their appearances and personalities 
to the reader: the sea captains, the bus drivers, 
the restaurant and hotel keepers, the provin- 
cial administrators, the eager, enthusiastic 
agricultural experts, the army officers, the 
peasant farmers and tea growers, the com- 
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panions of the road. All are met frankly with 
good humor, respect, irritation, wonder, 
amusement, each according to his due. The 
result is a full bodied, vivid parade of the 
Turks one is likely to meet in all walks of 
life, and one is left, by and large, with the 
impression of an honest, straightforward, 
rugged dependability. “Where else in the 
Middle East,” he remarks at one point, “can 
one leave a bag unattended on a pavement 
without danger of it being stolen?” 

Lord Kinross also has the ability, by virtue 
of his unassuming sincerity, to project his own 
pleasing personality into his writing, so that 
before the reader is well along in the story 
he feels he knows the author well, at least as 
a travelling companion. This is a welcome 
quality when one can voyage only through the 
pages of a book. 
® Harvey P. Hatt is Director of Publications of 
The Middle East Institute and Editor of Tue 
Mippie East JourNnAL. Before and during the war 


he visited much of the territory described in the 
book under review. 


MEMLEKETIN SAHIPLERI [THE MASTERS OF 
THE Nation], by Mahmut Makal. Istan- 
bul: Varlik Yayinevi, 1954. 108 pages. 
TL 1. 


Reviewed by Howard A. Reed 


Mahmut Makal’s third book consists of a 
score of haunting stories illuminating the reli- 
gious feelings and superstitions that direct be- 
havior in its village of Demirci and which, as 
a teacher, he has to confront and attempt to 
overcome, there and in nearby communities. 
Much of the material in his first two works* 
also dealt with religion, but this third in the 
trilogy documents the tremendous sway of 
Islam and of those versed in its lore among 
Turkish peasants more forcefully than any 
other work I know. 

Written in terse, staccato, sometimes overly 
colloquial style, these vivid vignettes of the 
fundamental beliefs cherished by central Ana- 
tolian peasant villagers convey a stark, thought- 


1 Bizim Koy [Our Village] (1950) and Kéyiim- 
den [From My Village] (1952); rearranged, an- 
notated, and slightly abridged English translation 
by Sir Wyndham Deedes, 4 Village in Anatolia 


(1954). 
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provoking message. His pungent observations 
on village life and beliefs are replete with 
source material for the student of social 
change, folkways, and thought. The book 
takes its title from the rubric of the first 
story, “The Masters of the Country,” a 
phrase frequently used by Atatiirk when re- 
ferring to Turkish peasants. Here the mean- 
ing of the phrase is deftly turned to signify 
the local jinns, saints, and devils dwelling in 
caves, tombs, or even alleged sacred trees 
which, in Makal’s view, are the real “Masters 
of the Country.” 

Subsequent stories run the gamut of vil- 
lage experience, especially in times of indi- 
vidual, family, or communal crisis, when su- 
perstition and religion dominate the scene and 
determine action. “Childish Stuff” portrays 
the rituals surrounding labor and childbirth. 
“Spell” shows the nefarious influence of spells 
on an otherwise apparently harmless bride 
and the propitiatory remedies of stork dung 
and exposure prescribed. “Holy Craft” deals 
with crude cures for diseased eyes. “On Be- 
half of Curing Ills” develops this theme and 
describes how fleas are exorcised. “Live Souls” 
reminds us of our guardian angels and the 
“cloud of unseen witnesses” who guide and 
direct each mortal. It is a striking confirma- 
tion of D. B. MacDonald’s thesis expounded 
in The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam 
(Chicago, 1909). ‘““Truck-Gardening Har- 
vest” ridicules overly conservative, ineffective 
vegetable planting habits remarkably similar 
to those still traditional in Italy and Quebec. 
“Forceps” records the peasants’ thrill at the 
return to the recital of the invitation to wor- 
ship, or ezan, in Arabic in 1950, and how 
effectively this was broadcast over the munic- 
ipality’s new loudspeakers. This event is cyn- 
cally linked to quack dentistry in the same 
Anatolian market town. “Magic Charm” re- 
veals the efficacy of magical charms written in 
Arabic script on scraps of paper by learned 
teligious men and worn round the neck in a 
waxed cloth cover. It also castigates such 
hoca’s for exploiting the credulous villagers. 

“The One on the Cloud” takes us to a 
prayer gathering to invoke rain and relieve 
drought; it informs us of the new village co- 
operative, and of the intense parochialism of 
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the villagers who pray that rain may fall plen- 
tifully only within their own village boun- 
daries. ““The Problem of Demons,” “On Sac- 
rifice,’ “The Matter of Jinns,” “Saints’ 
Tombs,” “On the Evil Eye,” “The Hosts of 
Death,” “The Authentic World,” (i.e., 
heaven and hell), “The State of Fasting,” 
and “The Goose’s Leg” (i.e., the real heart 
of the matter) all deal in turn with various 
aspects of the omniscient, almost omnipotent 
role of a folk-Islam superimposed on a weird 
combination of ancient Anatolian-Asiatic su- 
perstitions far removed from the transcendent, 
formal, or mystical orthodox Islam _pro- 
pounded by Abu Hanifa, al-Ash‘ari, al-Ghaz- 
zali, al-Birgevi, or even Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
The book closes with a story called “Gilay 
Havas” [Clay’s Air], or folksong, named 
after the itinerant preacher hero of Caldwell’s 
The Journeyman, which Makal and his col- 
leagues had read aloud to their students and 
friends in Turkish translation. It illustrates 
the peasants’ new-found faith in a now benev- 
olent government which even goes so far as 
to provide beautiful recitations of the Qur’an 
over the radio and feed for the villagers’ 
chickens. 

Indeed, throughout all the tales elements 
of change and hope are noticeable. Along with 
the charms to cure children we read of trips 
to town to see the doctor or buy medicine. 
Although the forbidden practice of wfirik- 
culik, or sorcerous breathing on the sick, 
persists, Makal describes needy villagers who, 
stuck for building timber, reluctantly agree to 
cut branches from one of their hitherto in- 
violate sacred trees. So also, we find references 
to new attitudes toward health, science, and 
education ; to such novelties as the radio, olive 
oil, a cash economy, a village store, a jeep, 
new roads, newspapers, a few books, and al- 
ternatives to sorcery and fatalism. 

Those concerned with the renewed interest 
in Islam in urban and rural Turkey should 
study Makal’s observations. Anatolian village 
life is beginning to change markedly in certain 
respects, but, as he indicates, basic religious 
beliefs and mores persist and deeply influence 
the mass of Turkey’s citizenry. The value of 
all of Makal’s books is that they record with 
remarkable insight and authenticity many fac- 
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ets of Anatolian life and thought otherwise 
virtually unknown. May he and his fellow 
Turkish teachers long continue their harsh, 
pioneering, and indispensable work, and may 
their successors bring new horizons to the 
more than 10,000 Turkish villages which are 
still without a school. 

® Howarp A. Reep is Assistant Professor and As- 
sistant Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal. He spent the last 
half of 1954 in Europe, the Middle East, and 
Turkey on a Ford Foundation fellowship to study 
contemporary trends in Islam and Muslim religious 
education. He lived in several Anatolian villages 
and participated in their major religious festivals. 


EuROPE AND THE TuRK: A PATTERN OF 
ALLIANCES, 1350-1700, by Dorothy M. 
Vaughan. Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1954. 305 pages. 20s. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


“T have tried,” says Miss Vaughan in her 
preface, “to trace in outline the complex 
process by which the Ottoman Empire, as an 
aggressive newcomer to Europe, became from 
its first beginnings entwined with the rival- 
ries of European states.” In this aim she has 
succeeded. Her book is a compact account of 
the relationships of European states, east and 
west, with the Ottoman Turks throughout 
these three and a half centuries, and also of 
the interrelationships among the European 
states which affected their Turkish connec- 
tions. The subject is approached from the 
viewpoint of European rather than Turkish 
history, but this indicates no bias on the au- 
thor’s part; indeed, she readily concedes that 
the early Ottoman conquests often improved 
the lot of the subject peoples. The approach 
does mean, however, that far less attention is 
paid to Turkish relations with the Arab and 
Iranian worlds, though significant events in 
these quarters are referred to in their proper 
contexts. 

Because the book is both compact and com- 
plex it often makes for difficult reading, and 
will be of greater value to those already fa- 
miliar with European or Ottoman history 
than to the beginner. The rulers, envoys, and 
warriors of declining Byzantium, and of Bal- 
kan peoples, Venice, Genoa, Spain, Habsburg 
Austria, France, Poland, Transylvania, Rus- 
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sia, the Barbary Coast, and others parade 
across the pages in close succession, sometimes 
without quite coming alive. One of the most 
successful sections neatly summarizes the im- 
pact of the Ottomans on the Reformation 
period in Europe. The most original contribu- 
tion is a section on 17th-century plans, none 
of which matured, to coordinate Western aid 
with revolt inside the Balkans. In one of these 
plans the Ottoman pretender Yahya ibn Meb- 
met played a role here described in some 
detail. 

Wars on land and sea, plans for wars, the 
recurrent crusade idea, and diplomatic nego- 
tiations make up the bulk of the story. Miss 
Vaughan gives somewhat less attention to 
commerce, and has deliberately excluded con- 
sideration of cultural interchange and its 
effects, despite her broad definition of the 
Eastern Question as “the clash of European 
and non-European conceptions of life and 
society.’ Her account sticks to the more tradi- 
tional concept of the Eastern Question as an 
aspect of European power politics, although 
she appends a short bibliographical essay on 
cultural interconnections of the Ottoman 
Turks and the West. 

Europe and the Turk is based on wide- 
ranging research. There is almost no reference 
to historical studies in Turkish, but the foot- 
note citations of Western-language sources, 
both primary and monographic, are copious 
and valuable. One can think of some even 
here that Miss Vaughan might have used — 
for instance, Sydney Fisher’s Foreign Rela- 
tions of Turkey, 1481-1512, or Walther 
Hinz’s Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat im 
fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert. But she has inte 
grated a mass of material, including works of 
European travellers and writers contemporary 
with the events described. Nor is there much 
room for argument with her interpretations, 
though specialists might question whether the 
Latin-Greek dispute was “mainly theolog- 
ical,” or ask why the messianic furor aroused 
by Sabbatai Zevi goes unmentioned. 

It is too bad that the type is so small, that 
the dozen or so printing errors were not 
caught, and that the index is not more com- 
plete, since this will be a handy volume for 
students of Europe or the Near East in Re- 
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naissance and early modern times. Perhaps 
these defects can be remedied in the succeed- 
ing volume which Miss Vaughan promises on 
the Eastern Question in the period of Otto- 
man decline after Carlowitz. Marriott’s his- 
tory has long needed redoing, and several his- 
torians have promised themselves that they 
will get at the job. If Miss Vaughan fills this 
need her second contribution will be as-wel- 
come as the present work. 

®*Roperic H. Davison, professor of history at 
George Washington University, has been doing 
research on Turkish history of the 19th and 2oth 
centuries. 
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MuHAMMAD’s PropLe: A TALE By AN- 
THOLOGY, by Eric Schroeder. Portland, 
Maine: The Bond Wheelwright Company, 
1955. xviii +838 pages. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Dwight M. Donaldson 


The author, a citizen of the United States 
since 1940, is the Keeper of Islamic Art at the 
Fogg Museum, Harvard University. His tale 
by anthology bears on “the religion and poli- 
tics, poetry and violence, science, ribaldry and 
finance of the Muslims from the age of igno- 
rance before Islam, and the mission of God’s 
prophet, to sophistication in the eleventh cen- 
tury.” 

In one formidable volume Mr. Schroeder 
has tried to set forth “Muslim civilization en- 
tirely in Muslim confession.” Without pic- 
torial illustrations, it is a veritable album of 
literary snapshots from a vast field of travel 
in the world of Islam. The chapter headings 
etve as envelopes or containers for a great 
assortment of selected passages, some of which 
ae important original translations from the 
Arabic texts. But the list of “Chief Sources” 
that is given at the end of the book is inade- 
quate as a bibliography and does not serve 
the purpose of footnotes; nor is there a clear 
and convenient identification of the authors 
quoted. It should have been recognized by 
the author and the publisher that a book made 
up of selected quotations, some extended and 
many brief, would be much more valuable if 
the chapter and section (or page) in the 
original source were definitely indicated. 
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Not that there is any doubt about the au- 
thenticity of the selections. They breathe the 
spirit of medieval Islam. Like the Arabian 
Nights, they afford a background against 
which to consider particular opinions or value 
judgments regarding Islam. With a compre- 
hensive background of this kind, one can bet- 
ter appreciate the poets and the mystics; see 
the way in which Greek speculative thinking 
was utilized by Muslim philosophers; run 
across instances of open-minded appraisal of 
the religious aspirations of the Hindus; and 
note significant contributions in the field of 
ethics by Syrian Christians who served their 
Muslim masters as translators. The outstand- 
ing achievements of eminent Persian viziers 
will be seen to have been invaluable in the de- 
velopment of the system of administration in 
the rapidly extending Muslim empire. The 
astuteness of Muslim theologians when they 
discussed the issues between free will and de- 
terminism, or whether the holy Qur’an was 
created or uncreated, continues to hold our 
interest. Their battles of books were as real 
and as fascinating as ours. 

The reader is left to ponder over the whole 
panorama of Muslim history, the rise and 
fall of individual caliphs, the struggle that per- 
sisted between the Sunnis and the Shi‘is, and 
the visions and the rites of the Sufi saints and 
poets. Of interest is the picture of the ideal 
gentleman, who would immediately give away 
all his summer clothing and furniture when 
cool weather came, then all his winter equip- 
ment as soon at is was warm again, because 
of his gratitude to God that he was able to 
purchase new things as he needed them. 

Two chapters, “The Prophet and the Book” 
and “The Fight for Life,” are enriched by 
selections from the Qur’an printed beautifully 
in capital letters. These selections are given in 
something like chronological order, in relation 
to the major events that occurred in the life 
of the Prophet. This makes them readily in- 
telligible as “revelations” apropos of situations. 
Internal evidence is thus afforded by the 
Qur’an for the study of the Prophet’s moral 
and religious attitudes, and for his contribu- 
tion to Islam, both in faith and in practice. 
® Dwicut M. Donatpson, author of Studies in 


Muslim Ethics (London, 1953) and The Shi‘ite Re- 
ligion (London, 1933), spent many years in the 
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Middle East, in Meshed and at the Muslim Uni- 
versity at Aligarh. He is now the pastor of a church 
in Birmingham, Alabama. 


JupatsM IN IsLaAM: BIBLICAL AND TALMUDIC 
BACKGROUNDS OF THE KorAN AND ITs 
CoMMENTARIES. Suras II and III, by Abra- 
ham I. Katsh. New York: Bloch, for the 
New York University Press, 1954. xxv+ 
265 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by A. Z. Abushady 


In this timely work, Professor Katsh has 
endeavored to prove (1) that Muhammad first 
thought of himself not as the founder of a new 
religion but as the prophet of an old one — 
Judaism; (2) that not until his failure to win 
acceptance by Jews or Christians did he formu- 
late the theology of the sacred book of Islam, 
which leaned heavily on the Hebraic tradition ; 
and (3) that Islam, therefore, owes a special 
debt to Judaism. A Qur’an stripped of all that 
it owed to Jewish sources would be hardly 
more than a skeleton of the book the Prophet 
gave to the world. 

Thus, Professor Katsh belongs to the school 
of Orientalists which supports the theory of 
the fundamental Judaism of Islam, in contrast 
to the school which upholds the theory that 
Islam is essentially Christian in origin. No 
thought appears to be given to the views of the 
modern Islamic school, which contends that 
from its very inception Islam stood as a revised 
combination of Judaism and Christianity, or 
rather as a continuation of the doctrine of 
monotheism. At the same time, this modern 
school holds that neither Hebraic nor Christian 
tradition has anything to do with the spirit of 
Islam. Moreover, far from owing a special 
debt to Judaism, Islam is the antithesis of the 
former except in its monotheism, since Islam 
is a universal democratic religion and not 
limited to a “chosen” people. The rationalistic, 
humanistic philosophy of Islam places it en- 
tirely in a category of its own, and keeps it 
continuously rejuvenated with the progress of 
knowledge and civilization. 

Despite these limitations, this book, which 
we understand is the forerunner of a much 
larger work encompassing the whole Qur’an, 
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deserves the serious attention of all students 
of comparative religion. 


® The late A. Z. AspusHApy, author of both Arabic 
and English works and founder among Muslims of 
the school of Scientific Fundamentalism thirty years 
ago, was Professor Emeritus of Alexandria Univer- 
sity, Egypt, and Islamic and literary editor to the 
Arabic service of the Voice of America. 
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General 


Ancient Education, by William A. Smith. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 309 pages. $3.75. 
Traces the cultural and educational development 
of seven early peoples: the Mesopotamians, Egyp- 
tians, Indians, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and 
Hebrews. 

The Armenian Community: The Historical Devel- 
opment of a Social and Ideological Conflict, by 
Sarkis Atamian. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 479 pages. $4.75. An introduction by James 
H, Tashjian quickly reviews the history of the 
Armenians from their beginnings through the 
Seljuk conquest in ro8o0 A.D. The author has 
divided his study into 16 main sections, ranging 
from “The Ermeni Millet” and “The Armenian 
National Constitution,” to “The Armenian Com- 
munity in America.” 

Bibliography on Southwestern Asia, Il: A Second 
Compilation, by Henry Field. Coral Gables, Fla: 
University of Miami Press, 1955. 126 pages, au- 
thor index. $3.00. Divided into two sections: 
Anthropogeography and Natural History. Lists 
3,292 titles. 

The Evolution of Public Responsibility in the Mid- 
dle East, ed. by Harvey P. Hall. Washington: 
The Middle East Institute, 1955. 118 pages. $2.00. 
Proceedings of the 9th Annual Conference of The 
Middle East Institute. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1938. Vol. ll: 
The British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East 
and Africa. Compited in the Foreign Relations 
Branch of the Historical Division, Department ot 
State, under the direction of E. R. Perkins, ed. 
by M. F. Axton and N. O. Sappington for the 
British Commonwealth and European sections; 
by F. C. Prescott and the late M. B. Giffen for 
the Near East and Africa. Washington: Govert- 
ment Printing Office, 1955. vii-+136 pages. $4.00. 
The topics treated in this volume are largely 
commercial in nature. 

The Future of the Arab Refugees, by Michael 
Comay. New York: Israel Office of Information, 
1954. 16 pages. No charge. Statement by Ambas 
sador Michael Comay before the UN General 
Assembly’s Ad Hoc (Political) Committee 
November 26, 1954. 
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Global Epidemiology: A Geography of Disease and 
Sanitation. Vol. 111: The Near and Middle East, 
by Drs. J. S. Stevens, T. F. Whayne, et al. Phila- 
delphia: J. P. Lippincott, 1954. 346 pages. $12.00. 
Contains up-to-date information on public health 
in Cyprus, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Aden, the Persian 
Gulf shaykhdoms, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. 

A History of the Crusades. Vol. 1: The First Hun- 
dred Years, ed. by Marshall W. Baldwin, with 
maps by Harry W. Hazard. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. xxvi+621 
pages; gazetteer, chronology, index to 694. $12.00. 
The first of 5 volumes to be published under the 
auspices of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 
Kenneth M. Setton, editor-in-chief. Consists of 19 
chapters contributed by well-known authorities. 

The 1.L.0. and. Asia, prepared by the I.L.O. Office, 
Geneva, for the Twelfth Conference, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Kyoto, Japan, 1954. Secretariat 
paper No. 7. 31 mimeo. pages. Distributed by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. so¢. 

Die internationale Stellung Jerusalems, by Giinther 
Weiss. Koln & Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag, 
1955. 47 pages. DM 3,80. 

Journal of a Visit to Europe and the Levant, Oct. 11, 
1856-May 6, 1857, by Herman Melville. Ed. by 
Howard C. Horsford. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 299 pages. $5.00. 

Middle East Tensions: Political, Social and Re- 
ligious, by S. A. Morrison. New York: Harper, 
1954. 185 pages; selected biblio., populations of 
Middle East countries, index to 198. $2.75. Ameri- 
can edition of Middle East Survey first published 
in England. 

Mission to the Middle East: A Report by Three 
Editors. New York: American Friends of the 
Middle East, 1954. 23 pages. so¢. Reports on 
Arab-Israeli tensions by John Cogley of Common- 
weal, Harold E. Fey of The Christian Century, 
and Morris Lazaron of Jewish Newsletter. 

Once in Aleppo, by Richard R. Barton. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1955. 424 pages. $3.95. A novel of the 
imaginary country of Turaq concerning an Amer- 
ican Foreign Service employee who nearly lets 
his devotion to the country in which he is serving 
outweigh his loyalty to the United States. 

Relaciones exteriores de Espana, by Jose Maria 
Cordero Torres. Madrid: Ediciones del Movi- 
miento, 1954. 342 pages. 80 pes. Contains material 
on the Arab League. 

4 Short History of the Middle East: From the Rise 
of Islam to Modern Times, by George E. Kirk. 
New York: Praeger, 1955. 281 pages; list of 
authorities, index to 292. $4.50. An expanded and 
up-dated edition of the book published first in the 
U.S. in 1949. 


Arab States 
The Arab League, 1054-1055, by B. Y. Boutros- 


Ghali. New York: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace (International Conciliation, No. 


498, May 1954). 62 pages. 25¢. An historical 
background is followed by sections on political 
and non-political activities. Appendices contain 
the texts of the Pact of the Arab League and 
the Treaty of Joint Defense and Economic Co- 
operation. 

Arab Public Administration Conference 1954. Spon- 
sored by the Department of Public Administration, 
American University of Beirut. Beirut: Kashaf 
Press, n.d. 64 pages in Arabic; 19 pages in 
English. Price not indicated. The English section 
summarizes the six panels of the conference: 
local-central relations; taxation; personnel; au- 
diting; foreign aid; judicial control of admin- 

_ istration. 

Etude sur la Syrie économique 1954. Damascus, 
Syria: Bureau des Documentations Syriennes et 
Arabes, 1955. 23 mimeo. pages; 12 annexes to 151. 
LS 25. Covers commerce, industry, agriculture, 
finance, public enterprises, and external economic 
relations. The appendices give a chronology and 
many charts and tables. 

Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis: Praemissis Capi- 
tibus de Mecca et Parte Regionis Higaz. Vol. II: 
Qui Liber Inscribitur Ta’rih al-Mustabsir [of Ibn 
al-Mugawir], annotated by Oscar Léfgren. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1954. 304 pages. Gld. 20. One of the 
few Arabic works on geography. Gives a detailed 
description of South Arabia, including material 
on the history of the country and the customs of 
its inhabitants. 

A History of the Sudan from the Earliest Times to 
7821, by A. J. Arkell. London: Athlone Press, 
1955. xii+249 pages, 73 illus., rz maps. 21 s. 
$4.00. U.S, distributor: John de Graff, Inc., New 
York. 

Le Loup et le léopard: Ibn-Séoud, by Benoist- 
Mechin. Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1955. 428 
pages; appendix, biblio. to 438. 900 fr. A com- 
panion book to the author’s Mustapha Kemal. 

al-Qutn fi khamsin ‘am [Cotton over Fifty Years], 
by Yusuf Nahas. Cairo: Dar al-nil li al-taba‘a, 
1954. 508 pages. Price not indicated. An economic 
history of Egypt from 1900 to 1950, with par- 
ticular reference to cotton. 

A Report on Monetary Policy in Iraq, by Carl 
Iversen. Baghdad: National Bank of Iraq, 1954. 
331 pages. Price not indicated. 

Sa‘udi Arabia, by H. St. John Philby. New York: 
Praeger, 1955. xix+358 pages; index to 393, illus., 
map. $6.50. American edition of the book pub- 
lished in England the same year; in the Nations 
of the Modern World series. 

The Sudan, by Sir Harold Mac Michael. New York: 
Praeger, 1955. 242 pages; appendix, index to 255. 
$4.50. American edition of the book first published 
in England in 1954; in the Nations of the Modern 
World series. Discusses background of the period 
up to 1899, pacification, administrative policy, 
social services, the Nile and major irrigation 
works, production, finance and trade, and political 
development through February 1953 (including a 
section on “Egypt’s role’). 
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Sudan: Foreign Trade Report (with some internal 
statistics) 1053. Khartoum: Department of Sta- 
tistics, n.d. 260 pages. PT. 50 (10s. 6d.). 


India 


Ajanta: The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions 
of the Ajanta Frescoes Based on Photography, by 
G. Yazdani. New York: Oxford, 1955. 143 pages, 
illus. $47.05. 

American Foreign Policy Towards India, by Satish 
K. Arora. New Delhi: Suneja Book Centre. 132 
pages. Price not indicated. Analyzes the vari- 
ous issues which have influenced current Indo- 
American relations and indicates India’s reactions 
to some of them. 

Bombay Record Series: Descriptive Catalogue. 
Vol. I: Secret & Political Department Series, 
1755-1820, compiled by V. G. Dighe, with an 
introduction by P. M. Joshi. Bombay: Government 
Central Press, 1954. viii+652 pages, index. Rs 5/9. 
This catalogue indicates in brief the topics treated 
in the Secret and Political Department Series, 
which deals with the East India Company’s Gov- 
ernment of Bombay and relations with its neigh- 
bors, chiefly its rivalry with Maratha. 

Cost of Living Index Numbers in India: A Mono- 
graph. Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Publication No. 18. Delhi: Manager of Publica- 
tions Civil Lines, 1954. 194 pages. Rs. 5/12. 

Food Administration in India, 1930-1947, by Henry 
Knight. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1954. 323 pages. $7.50. 

The Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, being Act 
No. VII of 1947 (amended up to date), by Shiavax 
R. Vakil. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 1953. 339 
pages. Rs. 10. 

Gandhi's Autobiography: The Story of My Experi- 
ments with Truth, by M. K. Gandhi. Trans. from 
the Gujerati by Mahadev Desai. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1954. 640 pages. $5.00. 

A History of India, by J. C. Powell-Price. London: 
Nelson, 1955. 672 pages, 87 illus., 25 maps. 42s. 
Covers the life, literature, arts, and architecture 
of the subcontinent from the earliest times to the 
present. r 

Indian Policy and Attitudes towards Indo-China and 
S.E.4.T.0., by Vidya Prakash Dutt and Vishal 
Singh. Indian Paper No. 2, submitted to the 
Twelfth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Kyoto, Japan, 1954. 38 mimeo. pages. 
Distributed by the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York. 75¢. 

India’s Walking Saint: The Story of Vinoba Bhave, 
by Hallam Tennyson. New York: Doubleday, 
1955. 224 pages. $3.50. The author lived in India’s 
villages for three years engaged in relief and 
rehabilitation work. His book is the story of the 
leader of the Bhoodan (land-gift) movement 
which aims at redistribution of the land on a 
voluntary basis. 

Nectar in a Sieve, by Kamala Markandaya. New 
York: John Day, 1955. 248 pages. $3.50. A novel 
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of Rukmani, wife of a peasant farmer in south 
India. Gives a vivid picture of Indian village life. 

Planes of Living: Two Papers, by M. V. Namjoshi. 
Indian Paper No. 5, submitted to the Twelfth 
Conference, Institute of Pacific Relations, Kyoto, 
Japan, 1954, by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs. 13 mimeo. pages. Distributed by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, New York. 30¢. Part I 
is entitled “Economic Development and Planes of 
Living”; Part II “Some Indicators of the Plane 
of Living in India.” 

Rural Development Schemes in India, prepared by 
a Study Group of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs. Indian Paper No. 1, submitted to the 
Twelfth Conference, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Kyoto, Japan, 1954. 46 mimeo. pages. Distributed 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 
75¢. Deals with community projects and such 
development schemes as the Sarvodaya Scheme 
in Bombay State. Contains a section on foreign 
aid in the financing of development; another on 
trends and prospects. 

The Sanskrit Language, by T. Burrow. New York: 
Macmillan, 1955. 433 pages. $8.50. Historical and 
comparative analysis of Sanskrit and its relation 
to other Indo-European languages. 

Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, by Swami 
Saradananda. Tr. from Bengali by Swami Jaga- 
dananda. Hollywood, Calif.: Vedanta Press, 1955. 
1,052 pages, illus. $7.50. Translation of a 5- 
volume biography of the Indian mystic. 


Tran 


The Carmelite, by Elgin Groseclose. New York: 
Macmillan, 1955. 289 pages. $3.75. A novel, set 
in 17th-century Persia, of a Carmelite missionary 
to the court of Abbas the Great. 

Iran: Past and Present, by Donald N. Wilber. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1955. 252 pages; 
appendix, biblio., index to 276. 3rd edition of the 
book first published in 1948, with a rewritten 
concluding chapter bringing the story up to 1955; 
also textual revisions and additions throughout. 

The Persia-Consortium Agreement. Tehran: Bar- 
reau de Teheran, n.d. 63 pages in English; 149 
in Persian. Price not indicated. 


Israel 


The Absorption of Immigrants, by S. N. Eisenstadt. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 275 pages. $6.00. 
Desert Research: Proceedings of the International 
Symposium Held in Jerusalem, May 7-14, 1052. 
Jerusalem, Israel: Israel Scientific Press, 1955- 
650 pages. LI 6.000 ($6.00). The proceedings 
contain lectures and discussions on climate, bi- 
ology, soils, water, and energy. 
Saw Israel: An American Reports, by Ruth L. 
Polhemus Goldberg. New York: Exposition Press, 
1955. 217 pages. $3.50. 
In the Path of the Winds (The Case of the New 
Patriot), by Victor Rine. New York: Pageant, 
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1955. 244 pages. $3.50. A novel depicting “basic 
but here-to-fore shunned” aspects of the Jewish- 
Arab problem. Based on personal experiences of 
a foreign correspondent for the New York Herald- 
Tribune who joined the Jewish Legion of the 
British Royal Fusiliers. 

Modern Israel: An Adventure of the Human Spirit, 
by Abba Eban. New York: Israel Office of In- 
formation, 1955. 16 pages. No charge. 
Monography on Community Settlements and Report 
of the Survey Mission on Community Organiza- 
tion and Development in Israel. New York: 
United Nations, 1954. 90 pages. 8o¢. 


North Africa 


Antropologia de la Mujer Marroqui Musulmana, by 
Caridad Robles Mendo. Tetuan: Editora Mar- 
roqui, Instituto General Franco, 1953. 138 pages. 
Price not indicated. 

A Bibliography of Muslim Architecture in North 
Africa (excluding Egypt), by K. A. C. Creswell. 
Paris: Librairie Larose, 1954. 65 pages. Price not 
indicated. Supplement to Hesperis 1954 (Vol. 41). 
Contains 597 items and forms part of 4 Bibli- 
ography of the Architecture, Arts and Crafts of 
Islam, begun in 1912. 

Catdlago de Autores y Titulos de la Biblioteca 
General del Protectorado (Seccién Arabe), comp. 
by Ahmed Mohammed Mekinasi. Tetuan: Editora 
Marroqui, Alta Comisaria de Espafa en Mar- 
ruecos, Delegacién de Educacién y Cultura, 1952. 
(In Arabic). 603 pages. No price indicated. 

Catdlago de Materias (Obras Relativas al Islam y 
Africa) de la Biblioteca General del Protectorado, 
comp. by G. G. Gallent with the collaboration of 
C. R. J. Saint-Cyr. Tetuan: Editora Marroqui, 
Alta Comisaria de Espafia en Marruecos, Delega- 
cin y Cultura, 1952. 609 pages. Price not indi- 
cated. Classified under General, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Social Science, Philology, Linguistics, Pure 
Science, Applied Science, Fine Arts, Literature, 
History, Geography, and Biography. 

Coleccién de Crénicas Arabes de la Reconquista. 
Vol. Il: al-Bayan al-Magrib fi Ijtisar Ajbar 
Muluk al-Andalus wa al-Magrib, by Ibn ‘Idari 
al-Marrakushi. Trans. from the Arabic by Am- 
brosio Huici Miranda. Tetuan: Editora Marroqui, 
Instituto General Franco, 1953. 339 pages. Price 
not indicated. 

Diccionario espanol-baamrami: Dialecto bereber de 
Ifni, by Fray Esteban Ibafiez, O. F. M. Madrid: 
Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 1954. 335 pages. 
115 pes. 

Historia de Marruecos. Vol. 1: Prehistoria. Part I: 
El Paleolitico y Epipaleolitico, by Luis Pericot 
Garcia. Tetuan: Editora Marroqui, Instituto 
General Franco, 1953. 309 pages, index, map. 
Price not indicated. 

Historia de Tetuan, by Sidi Ahmad R’honi. Tetuan: 
Editora Marroqui, Instituto General Franco, 1953. 
188 pages; glossary, index to 233. Price not in- 
dicated. 
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L’Impét sur les bénéfices professionnels au Maroc: 
Dahir du 22 Février 1954, by J. Martin, et al. 
Casablanca: La Fiduciaire Générale Franco- 
Marocaine, 1954. 126 pages. 525 fr. (Moroccan). 
The first detailed study of the imposition of 
industrial and commercial profits in the Protec- 
torate, followed by the official texts. 


Pakistan 


East Bengal Shares Pakistan’s Planned Progress: 
A Review of Seven Years of Economic Develop- 
ment. Karachi: Government of Pakistan. Depart- 
ment of Advertising, Films and Publications, n.d. 
44 pages. No charge. Available from the Embassy 
of Pakistan, Washington, D. C. 

Labour Problems and Policy in Pakistan, by A. M. 
Malik. Karachi: Pakistan Labour Publications, 
1954. 168 pages. PRs. 1o. A collection of speeches 
by the author dealing with labor questions since 
the founding of the state. 

Living Standards in Pakistan, by Members of the 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. Kara- 
chi: The Pakistan Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1954. 82 pages. PRs. 2. Distributed in the 
U.S. by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York. ($1.00.) 


Turkey 


Ionia: A Quest, by Freya Stark. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1955. 227 pages; biblio., index to 
263; map, 62 photos. $6.00. Description and 
thoughts on the ancient Greek ruins of western 
Asia Minor. American edition of the book pub- 
lished in England in 1954. 

Le Loup et le léopard: Mustapha Kemal, ou la mort 
d’un empire, by Benoist-Mechin. Paris: A. Michel, 
1954. 440 pages, map. 900 fr. Reviews the last 
years of the Ottoman Empire and shows how 
Atatiirk saved Turkey from complete annihilation. 
A companion volume to the author’s Jbn-Séoud. 

Nuovo dizionario turco-italiano: Vocabuli, esempi, 
locuzioni, proverbi turchi tradotto in italiano, by 
C. P. Angelico da Smirne. Reggio Emilia, Italy: 
Editrice Frate Francesco, 1955. 936 pages. 6,000 
lire. 

The Old Turkey and the New: From Byzantium to 
Ankara, by Sir Harry Luke. London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 1955. 233 pages. 16s. A revised, up-dated 
version of The Making of Modern Turkey, first 
published in 1936. 

Sinan: Der Baumeister osmanischer Glanzzeit, by 
Ernst Egli. New York: W. S. Heinman, 1955. 140 
pages, illus. $8.00. Concerning the work of the 
famous 16th-century Turkish architect, builder of 
the Suleiman mosque in Istanbul and the Selim 
mosque in Edirne. 

Siyasi Tarihi [Diplomatic History] (1910-1939), by 
Ahmet Siikrii Esmer. Ankara: Guney Matbaacilik 
ve Gazetecilik, 1953. 301 pages. TL 5. Publications 
of the Faculty of Political Sciences, No. 30-12. 
Section 5, totalling 74 pages, deals with Turkish 
foreign policy, 1920-39. 
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Within the Taurus: A Journey in Asiatic Turkey, 
by Lord Kinross. New York: Wm. Morrow, 1955. 
202 pages, illus., map. $4.00. American edition. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Islam 


Islam: Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cul- 
tural Tradition. Ed. by G. E. von Grunebaum. Vol. 
57, No. 2, Part 2, Memoir No. 81 of The American 
Anthropologist. (Comparative Studies of Cultures 
and Civilizations, No. 4, ed. by Robert Redfield 
and Milton Singer.) Menasha, Wis.: American 
Anthropologist, 1955. 246 pages; index to 260. 
These four essays “deal with three funda- 
mental problems: the growth among Muslims of 
consciousness of belonging to a culture; the unity 
of Muslim civilization as expressed in literature, 
political thought, attitude to science, and urban 
structure; and the interaction of Islam with other 
civilizations.” 

Islam in India and the Middle East, by S. M. 
Ahmed. Allahabad, India: Abbas Manzil Library, 


1954. 265 pages. Rs. 5. Chapters entitled: Military 


Conquests, Peaceful Penetration, Political Condi- 
tions, Intellectual Life and Activities, and Sta- 
tistical Surveys. Countries under consideration 
are Iran, Afghanistan, India, and Pakistan. The 


author admits reliance on Arnold, Sykes, Lane- 
Poole, Hunter, etc., but reference footnotes are 


lacking. 
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Law in the Middle East. Vol. 1: Origin and De- 
velopment of Islamic Law. Ed. by Majid Khadduri 
and Herbert J. Liebesny. Washington: The Mid- 
dle East Institute, 1955. 372 pages; glossary of 
legal terms, biblio., index to 395. $7.50. Contains 
chapters contributed by 14 leading scholars on: 
Constitutional Organization; Pre-Islamic Back- 
ground and Early Developments of Jurispru- 
dence; Schools of Law and Later Developments 
of Jurisprudence; Nature and Sources of the 
Shari‘a; Shi‘i Legal Theories; Family Law; 
Transactions in the Shari‘a; Law of Waaqf; Penal 
Law; Judicial Organization; Development of the 
Shari‘a under the Ottoman Empire; Majalla; De- 
velopment of Western Judicial Privileges; Con- 
flict of Law; International Law. 

Vocation de I’Islam, by Malek Bennabi. Paris: Edi- 
tions de Seuil, 1954. 173 pages. 480 fr. An op- 
timistic account of the Muslim renaissance, which 
the author attributes to the effect of European 
colonialism. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Desert and the Stars: A Biography of Law- 
rence of Arabia, by Flora Armitage. New York: 
Henry Holt. 

Nefertiti Lived Here, by M. Chubb. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. An account of life on the 
dig during an archaeological excavation in Egypt. 

The Picnic at Sakkara, by P. H. Newby. New York: 
Knopf. A novel about a lecturer at Cairo Uni- 
versity in the days before the coup d’état. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Ernest Dawn, Richard Ettinghausen, Charles 
A. Ferguson, Harvey P. Hall, Sidney Glazer, Louis A. Leopold, Bernard Lewis, M. Perl- 
mann, C. Rabin, Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwar- 
ranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions of the area, 
the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields. The 
ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded ; so also Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in view 
of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Palestine and Zionism, a publication of the 





Zionist Archives and Library, New York. 


It would be appreciated if authors of articles appropriate to the Bibliography would send 
reprints or notices of such articles to: Bibliography Editor, The Middle East Journal, 1761 N 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 360. For list of periodicals reviewed, see pages 232-36 of 


the Spring 1955 issue of the JOURNAL. 





GEOGRAPHY 


(General, description, travel and exploration, 
natural history, geology) 


7821 AHMED, S. MAQBUL. “Travels of ... al- 
Mas‘udi.” Islamic Cult. 28 (O ’54) 509-24. A list 
of countries and places visited, with references 
to his works. 

7822 DOGAN, LUTFI. “The travels of Ibn Fad- 
lan.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 3, no. 
1-2 (1954) 59-80. A Turkish translation of the 
Arabic text edited by Z. V. Togan. 

7823 GENTILLI, JOSEPH. “Libyan climate.” 
Geog. Rev. 45 (Ap ’55) 269-71. Descriptive ac- 
count based on the published works of Amilcare 
Fantoli, former director of the Meteorological 
Service in Libya. 

7824 LAMB, HAROLD. “Crusader lands revis- 
ited.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 106 (D ’54) 814-52. The 
author pays a flying visit to the castles and battle- 
fields of the Crusaders from Istanbul to Jerusa- 
lem. Illust. 

7825 LISITZYAN, LEVON. “Physiographic Ar- 
menia.” Armenian Rev. 8 (Spring ’55) 92-100. 
Physical characteristics, natural boundaries, in- 
ner sectional demarcations, climate, and soil. The 
author concludes: “There is hardly another land 
besides Armenia whose geographic situation . 
and physical formation have so decidedly... 


affected and shaped the fate and fortune of its 
inhabitants.” 

7826 PALLIS, A. A. “A Turkish seventeenth cen- 
tury Baedeker: Evliya Tchaleby.” Islamic Lit. 6 
(O ’54) 567-80. Entertaining excerpts from the 
travel book of an observant, skilled writer with 
a wide range of interests. 

7827. PHILBY, H. ST. JOHN B. “The land of 
Midian.” Middle East J. 9 (Spring ’55) 117-29. 
Description of journeys taken in the northern 
Hejaz between 1950 and 1953, with emphasis on 
the epigraphic and archaeological remains to be 
found in the area. 

7828 SHOR, JEAN and FRANC. “From sea to 
Sahara in French Morocco.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 
107 (F ’55) 147-88. A handsomely illustrated 
travelogue that is largely a study in contrasts. 

7829 THOMAS, BENJAMIN E. “Settlement in the 
Sahara.” Georg. Rev. 45 (Ap ’55) 271-2. Surveys 
the problems involved in finding more people 
who can live permanently in the Sahara. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval ) 


7830 ADONTZ, N. “Political currents in ancient 
Armenia.” Armenian Rev. 8 (Spring ’55) 11-29. 
An exciting study of the relations of the rival 
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feudal ruling families, the Mamikonians and the 
Bagratids, with the Sasanian Persians and Arabs. 
7831 BASTAYV, SERIF. “The siege and capture of 
Istanbul according to an anonymous Ottoman his- 
tory written in Greek in the 16th century.” (in 
Turkish) Belleten 18 (Ja ’54) 51-82. Ms. Vatican 
Barberina 111 includes a brief history of the 
Ottomans covering the years 1374-1512. The sec- 
tion dealing with the reign of Mehmed II was 
edited by G. T. Zoras (Athens, 1952). Part of 
it is here translated into Turkish, with an intro- 
duction and an analysis. 

7832 ERZEN, ADNAN SADIK. “Studies on the 
history of the Akkoyunlu and Karakoyunlu.” (in 
Turkish) Belleten 18 (Ap ’54) 179-221. I. Notes 
on the book of Dede Korkut: (1) The ancestor 
of the Akkoyunlus “Bisit” and “Basat”; (2) Dede 
Korkut and the Bektashis; (3) the Akkoyunlu 
Bey Tur Ali and Kan Turali; (4) Dede Korkut 
and the Ottomans. I]. Uzun Hasan’s first Kara- 
man campaign (introduction): (1) The death of 
Ibrahim Bey and the neighboring states; (2) 
The Karaman princes’ search for a protector; 
(3) Dulkadir-oglu Melik Aslan Beg’s entry into 
Karaman territory; (4) Uzun Hasan’s Karaman 
campaign; (5) The establishment of Fatih’s in- 
fluence in Karaman and the flight of Ishak; (6) 
Conclusion. 

7833 ERZEN, AFIF. “The foundation of the city 
of Istanbul and its names.” (in Turkish, with 
English summary) Belleten 18 (Ap ’54) 131-58. 
A brief account of the early history of Byzantium, 
followed by a discussion of the origin of the name 
Istanbul. 

7834 FRYE, RICHARD N. “Aspects of ancient 
Armenian history.” Armenian Rev. 8 (Spring ’55) 
55-9. Brief discussion of the invention of the Ar- 
menian alphabet and the nation’s acceptance of 
Christianity. 

GOITEIN, S. D. “The last phase of R. Ye- 
huda Hallevi’s life in the light of the Geniza 
papers” (in Hebrew) Tarbiz 24 (O ’54) 21-47. 
12th cent. Arabic documents shed light on the 
poet-philosopher’s last year (1141) and mention 
the case of a convert to Islam. 

7836 JAWAD, MUSTAPA. “The ribats of Bagh- 
dad.” (in Arabic) Sumer 10, no. 2 (1954) 218- 
49. An extended analysis of the etymology of the 
word ribdt and its shift in meaning from “stable” 
to “monastery,” followed by a discussion of its 
significance in Islamic culture. 

7837 MAKDISI, GEORGE. “Notes on Hilla and 
the Mazyadids in medieval Islam.” J. Amer. O. 
Soc. 74 (O-D ’54) 149-62. Analysis of historical 
data in an attempt to ascertain the precise date 
of the founding of the Iraqi town and to glean 
more information regarding the beginnings of the 
dynasty that made its capital there. 

7838 PRAKASH, BUDDHA. “Ibn Khaldun’s phi- 
losophy of history.” Islamic Cult. 28 (O '54) 492- 
508. A comparison with modern schools (soci- 
ologistic, Spenglerian, etc.) and a test of Ibn 
Khaldun’s theory that a nomad state lasts 4 
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generations of 40 years each by calculating the 
average duration of 31 such states (the result 
is 120 years). 

7839 ROEMER, H. R. “Vorschlaege fiir die samm.- 
lung von urkunden zur islamischen geschichte 
Persiens.” Z.D.M.G. 104, no. 2 (1954) 362-70, 
There is little hope of finding pre-Mongol docv- 
ments. However, the flow of materials accelerates 
from the 13th century on. Epigraphy should not 
be forgotten. Official documents are important 
for the history of institutions. They should be 
collected in Iran and other countries through in- 
ternational cooperation. 

7840 RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. “Life in the Cr- 
sader states.” Arab World 22 (Ja °55) 7-15. 
There was much gaiety, luxury, and good living 
for the Franks. Yet they were rarely without fear, 
for they remained strangers in a land where they 
could neither sink roots nor permanently conciliate 
their Muslim neighbors. 

7841 SAMADI, S. B. “The economic and social 
background of the reign of al-Mamun.” Islamic 
Lit. 6 (D ’54) 713-8. The rich and diversified 
pursuits of the upper-class Arabs of the 8th cent. 
A.D. were not sudden developments, but the 
result of a steady process that had begun long 
before. 

7842 UZUNCARSILI, ISMAIL HAKKI. “The 
deposition of the grand vezir and the decree of 
Mahmud II concerning the wearing of the fez by 
the imperial forces.” (in Turkish) Belleten 18 
(Ap ’54) 223-30. Texts and discussion of two 
documents from the Ottoman archives. 

7843 VATIKIOTIS, P. J. “Remarks on... the 
caliphate in al-Muqaddima of Ibn Khaldun.” 
Islamic Lit. 6 (O ’54) 551-7. The theory of the 
caliphate as expounded by Ibn Khaldin, with 
comments by the author. Ibn Khaldin’s views 
were clearer and more objective, for example, 
than those of al-Mawardi because he wrote at a 
time when the institution was practically extinct 
and because of his historico-sociological insights. 

See also: 7824, 7826, 7900, 7911, 7966, 7971, 7972. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


7844 “Esquisse historique de Port-Said.” Cahiers 
d‘Hist. Egyptienne 6 (O ’54) 180-228. From its 
origins to the inauguration of the Suez Canal 
(1859-69). 

7845 “Iraq, Egypt, and the Arab League.” World 
Today 11 (Ap ’s55) 147-53. Reviews Egypt’ 
efforts to prevent the conclusion of the Turco- 
Iraqi pact in order to retain its primacy over the 
Arab states. “The analogy with the Wafd Gov- 
ernment’s struggle for prestige from October 1951 
to January 1952 was becoming uncomfortably 
close.” 

7846 “Middle East defense.” Round Table 17 
(Mr ’55) 130-7. As a result of Gt. Britain's 
agreement with Egypt and of the Turco-Iraqi 
treaty, the log-jam in the Middle East is breaking 
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up. England’s new role as “family solicitor” to- 
gether with greater will to reform and progress 
on the part of the Arab countries should make 
the Middle East “more worth defending” as well 
as “more defensible.” 

7847 “Unrest in French North Africa.” World 
Today 11 (Ap ’55) 164-73. In Algeria “the idea 
of independence from France, hitherto pursued 
seriously by few, has suddenly acquired body 
and strength and appears to many to have moved 
into the field of practicable possibility.” An at- 
mosphere of cautiousness and tension prevails in 
Tunisia. Terrorism and frustration are felt 
throughout the major Moroccan cities. “What 
militates most strongly against the French posi- 
tion everywhere in North Africa is the lack of 
stable government in France as well as the ab- 
sence of a clear political policy.” 

48 AYRES, HENRY F. “Egypt today.” R.Cent. 
A.J. 41 (Jl-O” 54) 200-11. Survey of the eco- 
nomic and political scene, concluding that the 
present regime, although it has made mistakes, 
is honest, well-intentioned, and stable. 

%49 BOUTROS GHALI, B. Y. “The Arab 
League: 1945-1955. Internat. Conciliation 498 
(My °’54) 387-448. “One must admit that the 
failures outweigh any successes. . . . In spite of 
these failures it offers a channel for the Western- 
ization of the Arab World. . . . Its prestige for 
the Arab remains intact not only because it is 
the first non-Western international organization, 
but because it symbolizes Arab unity to the peo- 
ples from Agadir to Aden.” 

%s0 HORROCKS, BRIAN. “Middle East de- 
fense —a British view.” Middle East. Aff. 6 (F 
55) 33-41. General Horrocks believes that de- 
fense of the Middle East has been rendered 
easier by, among other things, the wise and 
courageous decision to evacuate the Canal zone, 
which removed a principal cause of friction in 
that part of the world. 

%st1 KAPLINSKY, ZVI. “The Muslim Brother- 
hood.” Middle East. Aff. 5 (D ’54) 377-85. De- 
spite the dissolution of the Brotherhood, whose 
history, ideology, etc. are here briefly reviewed, 
it is unlikely that the organization’s powerful 
hold on the masses will be wholly wiped out. 
The force of Islam is an enduring factor in 
modern Egypt; thus the Brotherhood, which em- 
bodies this force, will have to be continuously 
reckoned with by the present regime. 

52 LANDAU, ROM. “Morocco, 1955.” America 
(New York) 92 (F 26 ’55) 554-6. Neither violent 
repression nor amiable concession will overcome 
the resistance of the nationalists. The Spanish 
Zone, under the liberal administration of General 
Garcia Valifo and the strong support of Gene- 
ralissimo Franco, is an island of contentment and 
a psychological bulwark against Communism. 
%53 LENGYEL, EMIL. “Great Britain’s Pales- 
tine mandate policy in a new light.” Middle East. 
Aff. 6 (Mr ’55) 91-5. Based on information de- 
tived from Documents on British Foreign Policy 





1919-1939, Woodward, E. L. and Butler, Rohan, 
eds., which deal with British documents on for- 
eign policy in Syria and Palestine in 1919. 

7854 EL-MOUELHY, I. “Les Mouelhy en Egypte, 
II. Mohammed el-Mouelhy bey.” Cahiers d’Hist. 
Egyptienne 6 (O ’54) 168-79. El-Mouelhy (1858- 
1930) was a journalist and cabinet minister 
whose circle of friends included the Khedive 
Isma‘il, ‘Arabi, and al-Afghani. He wrote the 
first novel of social criticism published in Egypt. 

7855 PERLMANN, M. “Turkey’s diplomatic of- 
fensive.” Middle East. Aff. 6 (Mr ’55) 83-8. 
Reviewing Turkey’s vigorous diplomatic activity 
during January and February 1955, the author 
interprets it as indicative of “Turkey looking 
east” rather than “Iraq looking west.” 

7856 PERLMANN, M. “The Turkish-Arab diplo- 
matic tangle.” Middle East. Aff. 6 (Ja ’s55) 13-7. 
A survey of events in the Near East from Oct. 21 
to Dec. 31, 1954. 

7857 RAINERO, ROMAIN. “Il movimento na- 
zionalista e la situazione dell’Algeria dal 1940 ad 
oggi.” O. Mod. 34 (N ’54) 457-76. Although Al- 
gerian nationalism today is weakened by the lack 
of unity and by the inconsistencies of its leaders 
and parties, the desire for a new political status 
is strong. 

7858 RALEIGH, J. S. “Ten years of the Arab 
League.” Middle East. Aff. 6 (Mr ’55) 65-77. 
A well-written review. Despite its many failures, 
particularly in regard to reducing inter-Arab 
tension, the Arab League, largely owing to the 
ability of the member states to act as a bloc in 
world affairs, the psychological effect of years 
of propagandizing the slogan of unity, and loose- 
ness of structure, may well survive for many 
more years. 

7859 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Les nouveaux pro- 
blémes de l’état libanais.” Rev. Francaise de Sci- 
ence Polit. 4 (Ap-Je ’54) 326-56. An analysis of 
some of the new elements that have been exerting 
pressure on the traditional semi-feudal structure 
of Lebanese society: economic and professional 
groups, feminism, overseas Lebanese, the youth, 
and several political parties. 

7860 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Les structures socio- 
politiques de la nation libanaise.” Rev. Francaise 
de Science Polit. 4 (Ja-Mr ’54) 80-104. The 
political institutions of Lebanon, which mirror its 
national essence, cannot be fully understood with- 
out some knowledge of the country’s historic 
evolution and its enduring social elements. 

7861 ROSSI, ETTORE. “Uno scritto de Giamal 
‘Abd-en-Naser sulla ‘filosofia’ della rivoluzione 
egiziana del 1952.” O. Mod. 34 (D ’54) 529-39. 
A summary based on the Arabic text. The 
author’s comment concludes that although the 
Egyptian Prime Minister affirms that the revolu- 
tion was the result of Egyptian aspirations as 
developed during the last century, the principal 
as well as the immediate cause of the revolution 
was the military and political defeat suffered in 
the Palestine War. 








7862 RUBENSTEIN, ALVIN Z. “The French em- 
pire in Africa.” Current Hist. 28 (My ’55) 288- 
94. The French are determined to maintain their 
position in North Africa since this land is vital 
to a possible renaissance of French influence. 
However, there is little in the record to justify 
hopes that France can successfully cope with the 
challenge posed by the emergent nationalism in 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria. 

7863 SCHMIDT, DANA ADAMS. “Prospects for 
a solution of the Jordan River valley dispute.” 
Middle East. Aff. 6 (Ja ’s55) 1-12. After discuss- 
ing in non-technical language the various pro- 
posals for Jordan River development, the former 
New York Times correspondent in the Near East 
cautiously concludes that circumstances are such 
that Eric Johnston “should be able to reconcile 
Israeli and Arab positions to permit a start on 
certain fragments of an eventual unified scheme.” 

7864 TIBAWI, A. L. “British interests in Pales- 
tine.” R.Cent.A.J. 42 (Ja ’55) 70-9. British ac- 
tivity in Palestine before World War I — politi- 
cal, religious, and educational—was far more 
extensive than has been realized, as this study of 
Foreign Office papers and the records of mis- 
sionary societies shows. 

7865 VUCINICH, WAYNE S. “Russia and the 
Near and Middle East.” Current Hist. 28 (F ’55) 
80-8. “Soviet imperialism is not a mere continua- 
tion of a traditional orientation; it is a new, 
formidable force stimulated by both the national 
interests of Russia and the world interests of 
communism.” However, this conclusion is not 
self-evident from the author’s treatment of Rus- 
sian relations with the major Near Eastern 
countries. 

7866 WHEELER, G. E. “Cultural developments 
in Soviet Central Asia.” R.Cent.A4.J. 41 (JI-O 
’54) 179-89. An interesting and penetrating ac- 
count of current trends in language, education, 
literature, historiography, and religion, based on 
deductions from Soviet source material. The 
official policy toward Islam seems to be avoidance 
of violent suppression coupled with discourage- 
ment and ridicule of its active observance. 

See also: 7885. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation and 
communications ) 


7867 “The Egyptian state railways.” Econ. Bull. 
7, no. 4 (1954) 241-51. The railroads are a cen- 
tury old and close to 4300 km. long. There are 
871 locomotives which in 1939 went over to coal. 
Replacements are slow in coming. Will the U.S. 
provide the means for modernizing the system? 

7868 “Egypt’s balance of payments, January-June 
1954.” Econ. Bull. 7, no. 4 (1954) 236-40. Al- 
though the first half of the year brought about a 


7869 “Industrial survey.’ 
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large surplus, developments since July have not 
been favorable. 

’ Egyptian Econ. and 
Polit. Rev. (Cairo) 1 (Ap ’54) 24-32. Egypt's 
reputation as an agricultural country tends to 
obscure the fact that its industrial resources are 
large and expanding. An outline of the main in- 
dustries shows how diversified and extensive they 
are. 


7870 “L’economie syrienne en 1953.” L’Egypte In- 


dustrielle (Cairo) 30 (D ’54) 30-4. 


7871 “The National Production Council.” Econ, 


Bull. 7, no. 4 (1954) 256-61. Established in Janu- 
ary 1953, its task goes beyond planning to in- 
clude execution of and participation in various 
schemes. Summary of its activities in agricultural 
expansion, industrialization, exploitation of min- 
eral resources, and improvement of communi- 
cations. 


7872 “A quantum index of agricultural produc- 


tion.” Econ. Bull. 7, no. 4 (1954) 252-5. Indicates 
the relative importance in the Egyptian economy 
of the various crops from 1946 to 1950. 


7873. BARRE, RAYMOND. “L’économie de la Tu- 


nisie, I and II.” JBLA 17, no. 3, 4 (1954) 203- 
24, 353-68. The Tunisian economy is essentially 
primary and precapitalist. It is marked by insta- 
bility and dependence. A vast growth of the pop- 
ulation, unequally distributed throughout the 
country, an antiquated land tenure system, and 
low productivity make for an explosive situation. 
The author sketches a plan for economic devel- 
opment. 


7874. BROWN, C. ANSTICE. “Advertising in the 


Middle East.” Arab World 21 (O ’54) 17-8 
Radio is both the cheapest and the most effective 
way of reaching the general public. 


7875 EL-GHONEMY, RIAD. “The _ investment 


effects of the land reform in Egypt.” L’Egypte 
Contemp. 45 (O ’54) 1-15. Investigation of the 
possible consequences of land reform on the divi- 
sion of land resources between agriculture and 
other segments of Egyptian economy by providing 
capital investment opportunities elsewhere than 
in agriculture and by developing openings for 
farm labor in industry. 


7876 HABERMANN, STANLEY JOHN. “The 


Iraq Development Board: administration and 
program.” Middle East J. 9 (Spring ’55) 179-86 
The greatest problems have been administrative, 
in particular the relations of a semi-autonomous 
board with the parallel government ministries 
More study is needed on the eventual economic 
and social effects of the development program. 


7877 HALLSWORTH, J. A. “Freedom of associa- 


tion and industrial relations in the countries of 
the Near and Middle East, I.” Internat. Labor 
Rev. 70 (N ’54) 363-84. 


7878 NICHOLLS, WILLIAM H. “Investment is 


agriculture in underdeveloped countries.” Amer. 
Econ. Rev. 45 (My ’s55) 58-73. An analysis of 
recent agricultural policy in Turkey: “it should 
now be clear that indiscriminate mechanization, 
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credit expansion, and price inflation have not 
proved to be the easy way out that they once ap- 
peared.” Recommendations for future directions. 

7879 WILMINGTON, MARTIN W. “Aspects of 
moneylending in northern Sudan.” Middle East J. 
g (Spring ’55) 139-46. The persistence of the 
institution of moneylending is partly due to the 
many personal and social functions performed by 
the moneylender and not readily duplicated by an 
institution. Moreover, the high rate of interest 
charged is normally dictated by the circumstances 
of the loan; it is not necessarily a reflection of the 
moneylender’s cupidity. Such factors must be 
fully recognized and studied before a successful 
reform of the rural credit system can be accom- 
plished. 

See also: 7863. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and health, religion, law) 


7880 “The marsh dwellers of southern Iraq.” 
Geog. Rev. 45 (Ap ’55) 274-5. A brief report on 
Wilfred Thesiger’s account of his researches 
among the Ma‘dan between 1950 and 1953. 

7881 ATES, AHMED. “Ghazili’s Kitab qawdsim 
al-Batiniyya.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Der- 
gisi 3, no. 1-2 (1954) 23-54. Arabic text with 
Turkish translation of an hitherto unknown essay 
of Ghazali from the library of Kastamonu which 
refutes the errors of the Batiniyya. 

7882 BAUSANI, ALESSANDRO. “L’odierno ordi- 
namento degli studi islamici nella ‘madrasa’ 
Mir-i ‘Arab di Bukhara.” O. Mod. 34 (Ag-S ’54) 
395-404. Gives Uzbeg text and translation of the 
program of studies for the year 1953-54 of the 
Madrasa of Bukhara. This very interesting note, 
based on scattered and sometimes nearly in- 
accessible information, surveys the development 
of education in Bukhara over the past 50 years 
and concludes that the advent of Soviet power 
and Marxism does not seem to have influenced 
Islamic traditionalism very profoundly. 

7883 BISHOP, ERIC F. F. “Impressions of the 
Bhamdiin conference: 1954.” Muslim World 45 
(Ja ’55) 37-44. Seventy-four Christians and 
Muslims met in the Lebanese town of Bhamdin 
in April 1954 under the auspices of the American 
Friends of the Middle East to discuss various 
aspects of Muslim-Christian relationships. 

7884 BOWEN, JR., RICHARD LE BARON. 
“Maritime superstitions of the Arabs.” Amer. 
Neptune 15 (Ja ’55) 5-48, illust. Deals with the 
history of the eye design on boats: the history, 
distribution, and forms of the magic device. 

7885 BRUHNS, FRED C. “A study of Arab ref- 
ugee attitudes.” Middle East J. 9 (Spring ’s55) 
130-8. The results of sample testing indicate that 
social uprooting has had the most disturbing 
effect on the refugees and that any resettlement 


which may take place would be facilitated if 
communities are kept intact as much as possible. 

7886 CRAGG, KENNETH. “Each other’s face.” 
Muslim World 45 (Ap ’55) 172-82. Elicited by 
the Bhamdin conference, stimulating reflections 
on Christian-Muslim understanding — difficulties, 
one-sidedness (there are, e.g., no Muslim occi- 
dentalists), tasks, etc. 

7887 DECANDOLA, E. A. V. “Developments in 
Kuwait.” R.Cent.A.J. 42 (Ja ’55) 21-9. A high 
official of the Kuwait Oil Co. gives his views on 
recent social developments, particularly educa- 
tion, which he finds most encouraging thanks to 
the vigorous and intelligent planning of the ruler 
Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Subah. 

7888 DITTES, JAMES E. “The Christian mission 
and Turkish Islam.” Muslim World 45 (Ap ’5s) 
134-44. Proposes three alternatives for Christian 
missionary activity in Turkey, which must con- 
tend with severe difficulties both internal (the 
traditional resistance of the Muslim to evan- 
gelism) and external (in the form of restrictive 
governmental regulations). 

7889 DI VITTORIO, GIACOMO. “I beni ‘habous’ 
in Tunisia.” O. Mod. 34 (D ’54) 540-8. 

7890 DORNIER, P. and LOUIS, A. “La poli- 
tesse bedouine dans les campagnes du nord de la 
Tunisie.” IBLA 7, no. 3 (1954) 251-68. Customs 
and sayings relating to marriage. 

7891 DORSEY, STEPHEN P. “Social discontent 
in the Near East: a challenge to public responsi- 
bility.” Dept. of State Bull. (Washington) 32 
(My 9, 55) 760-6. _ 

7892 FAZLU-R-RAHMAN. “Modern Muslim 
thought.” Muslim World 45 (Ja’s55) 16-25. Some 
general observations on the relative absence of 
Islamic philosophical thinking in modern times 
together with a “descriptive and critical analysis 
of what does exist,” chiefly the Reconstruction of 
religious thought in Islam of Muhammad Iqbal, 
whom the author calls “the only philosopher of 
modern Islam.” 

7893 GOITEIN, S. D. “Portrait of a Yemenite 
weavers’ village.” Jewish Soc. Stud. 17 (Ja ’55) 
3-26. Preliminary report about the life of a 
Jewish village transplanted to Israel in 1950 
from the lower Yemen, based on research among 
the population. 

7894 GUTHRIE, A. “The significance of Abra- 
ham.” Muslim World 45 (Ap ’55) 113-20. To 
help fulfill his mission of founding a universal 
monotheistic faith through resolving the conflict 
between Judaism, Chistianity, and Arab pagan- 
ism, Muhammad chose Abraham, “the Friend of 
God and Father of the Faithful.” The Prophet 
thus pressed into the service of his cause the one 
personage common to the two monotheistic faiths 
of Arabia. 

7895 HIRSCHBERG, H. Z. “The tombs of David 
and Solomon in Muslim tradition.” (in Hebrew) 
Eretz Israel (Jerusalem) 3 (1954) 213-22. No- 
tions of Mt. Zion as the resting place of King 
David; convergence and differentiation of such 
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localizations in the three faiths; rivalry over 
sanctified plots. 

7896 KINROSS, LORD. “Turkey today.” R.Cent. 
A.J. 42 (Ja ’55) 38-so. Impressions of Turkish 
democracy, education, press, social relations, con- 
duct of foreign affairs —all highly optimistic. 

7897 KORNRUMPF, HASAN ABDELWAHID. 
“The Batiniyyah.” Islamic Lit. 6 (O '54) 581-90. 
Deals with the beliefs of this medieval extremist 
and politically disruptive Shi‘ah sect. Extensive 
quotations from the 14th cent. Zaidite author 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Daylami. 

7898 KURKCUOGLU, KEMAL EDIP. “Concern- 
ing tasaveuf.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Der- 
gisi 2, no. 4 (1953) 23-42. 

7899 LEWIS, N. N. “The population of Lebanon.” 
Geog. Rev. 45 (Ja’s55) 118-20. An account of the 
surprisingly high rural population densities found 
in some regions of Lebanon. 

7900 LOTSKY, F. “The study of Arab history 
in the higher schools of the USSR.” (in Arabic) 
al-Adib 14 (Mr ’55) 73-5. Soviet schools at all 
levels are greatly concerned with Near Eastern 
history and languages in general, and with Ara- 
bic in particular. 

7901 MAHMASSANTI, S. “Social work based on 
religious concepts in Islam.” Islamic Lit. 6 (O 
*54) 605-13. Islam is more than a theoretical 
religion; it is also a moral code and a legal sys- 
tem. Its social character can be noted from three 
major principles, i.e., limitations of individual 
rights by the public interest, merger of rules of 
justice with those of morality and charity, and 
guarantee of social security and justice by the 
institution of zakdt (taxes) and other legal pro- 
visions. 

7902 PIPES, RICHARD. “Muslims of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia: trends and prospects, I.” Middle East J. 
9 (Spring ’s55) 147-62. Discusses the status of 
religious observances and institutions (in varying 
states of decline); customs (persisting except 
where violently repressed) ; and language (local 
dialects surviving despite strong pressures). 

7903 RIOUX, GEORGE. “Contribution 4 l'étude 
de l’écolier algérienne.” JBLA 17, no. 4 (1954) 
369-72. Interesting deductions drawn from an 
application of psychological tests. 

7904 RUSTOW, RACHEL L. “Family living in 
modern Turkey.” Child Study (New York) 32 
(Spring ’55) 19-25. A description of the various 
stages of child raising among middle-class Tur- 
kish families, together with some tentative con- 
clusions as to their psychological impact. “Most 
Turkish adults seem to have [remarkable stabil- 
ity] in spite of the many conflicting currents in 
their modern society.” 

7905 SCHIMMEL, A. “Relations between the Is- 
lamic religion and Christianity in the 13th cen- 
tury.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 2, no. 
4 (1953) 71-82. Some aspects of the life and 
work of Raymond Lull. 

7906 UZUNCARSILI, ISMAIL HAKKI. “A 
Moldavian voivode converted to Islam in the 
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middle of the 16th century.” (in Turkish) Bel- 
leten 18 (Ja ’54) 82-7. 

7907 YETKIN, SAFVET KEMALUDDIN. 
“From kelam to tasavvuf.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat 
Fak. Dergisi 2, no. 4 (1953) 1-22. Exposition of 
some points of Muslim theology and mysticism. 

See also: 7859, 7860, 7866. 


ART 


(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and pa- 
pyri, minor arts, numismatics, 
painting and music) 


7908 ALTHEIM, F. and STIEHL, R. “Das erste 
auftreten der Hunnen: das alter der Jesaja-rolle: 
neue urkunden aus Dura Europos.” Gnomon 
(Munich) 26 (1954) 476-80. The reading of 
three ostraka in Parthian and Pehlevi on which 
the authors’ theories depend is shown to be 
entirely wrong. 

7909 ‘AWAD, GURGIS. “The Mu‘izziyah palace 
in Baghdad.” Sumer 10, no. 2 (1954) 197-217. 
This palace of the Buwayhid ruler of 4th cent. 
A.D. Baghdad was one of the most splendid 
structures of its time. A detailed description, de- 
rived chiefly from Arabic literary sources. 

7910 CHAGATAI, M. ABDULLA. “Mir Sayyid 
Ali Tabrezi.” Pakistan Quart. 4 (Autumn ’54) 
24-9. Monographic article on the Safavid minia- 
ture painter who entered the Mughal Emperor 
Humayun’s service in 1549 during the latter's 
exile in Iran and then came to India, where he 
became the main imperial artist. Discussion of 
sources and surviving pictures. IIlust. 

7911 CRESSWELL, K. A. C. “A visit to Ukhaidir 
and Kufa with Dr. Naji al-Asil.” Sumer 10, no. 
2 (1954) 143-9. This fortified palace is located 
about 120 miles south of Baghdad and, says the 
author, “in its loneliness one of the most impres- 
sive buildings I have ever seen.” He conjectures 
that it was built in 778 A.D. for ’Isa b. Masia, 
the powerful cousin of al-Saffah, uncle of al- 
Mansir and head of the ’Abbasid family. Also a 
plan of the Dar al-‘Imarah in Kufa, excavated the 
previous year by Fuad Safar, and a brief dis- 
cussion of the salient features of this first Muslim 
viceregal palace. 

7912 DAVID-WEILL, JEAN. “Un papyrus arabe 
inédit du musée du Louvre.” Semitica (Paris) 4 
(1954) 67-71. Edition and translation of a 9th 
cent. papyrus fragment referring to ‘Isa b. Ma 
ryam and containing magic and prophylactic for- 
mulae. 

7913 AL-DAYWAHCHI, SAID. “The mosque of 
Nebi Yunus.” (in Arabic) Sumer 1o, no. 2 (1954) 
250-66. The antecedents of this famous mosque 
date back to the days of Nineveh. Illust. 

7914 ERDMANN, KURT. “Beobachtungen auf 


einer reise in Zentralanatolien im Juli 1953.” 
Archaeol. Anzeiger d. D. Archaeol. Inst. (Ber- 
lin ?) 69, no. 1-2 (1954) 159-208. Notes on un- 
published or little known monuments in Central 
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Anatolia, mostly from the Seljuq period. 30 illust. 
7915 ERDMANN, KURT. “Die sasanidische krone 
an der fassade von Mschatta.” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte (Berlin) 28 (Ag ’54) 242-5. This 
grafitto of a crowned man does not represent 
Bahram II as F. Altheim, or Khosrovy II as F. W. 
von Bissing, assumed, but an Umayyad caliph. 
The crown is close to that of Hisham (742-3), but 
changed in accordance with the variations of 
Sasanian motifs on the facade of Mshatta. This 
question is important for the dating of the famous 
desert castle usually thought to be Umayyad. 

7916 ERDMANN, KURT. “Zu F. Wachtsmuth, 
zur datierung des Taq-i-Bustan und der Pariser 
silberschale (ZDMG 99, 212-4).” Z.D.M.G. 99, 
no. 4 (1954) 538-9. Defense of Erdmann’s dating 
of the rock relief to the Sasanian king Peroz, 
supported by two unpublished photographs of 
A. U. Pope and E. Herzfeld; also discussion of 
the dates of other Sasanian monuments. 

7917 FRYE, RICHARD N. “A Parthian silver 
bowl.” Artibus Asiae 17, no. 2 (1954) 143-4. An- 
nouncement of above, whose fluted walls and bust 
of a male figure in profile the author thinks to be 
that of a feudal lord from a family such as the 
Karen or Suren. No stylistic proof is provided. 

7918 GABRIELE, FRANCESCO. “L‘arte araba in 
Sicilia.” Libia 3 (1954) 1-19. Deals particularly 
with the art of Palermo in the Cappella Palatina 
(paintings on the ceiling, Zisa and Cuba). IIlust. 

7919 GRIMES, W. F. “London’s unique Mithras 
temple.” I/lust. London News 135 (O 9 54) 596. 
Detailed description of the newly excavated build- 
ing by the director of the London Museum, with a 
reconstruction. 

7920 HENNING, W. B. “The inscription of Firu- 
zabad.” Asia Major (London), new ser. 4, pt. 1 
(1954) 98-102. First complete reading of the 
Pahlavi inscription at the ruins of the Sasanian 
bridge near Firuzabad, demonstrating it to be 
the work of Mihr-Warseh, the chief minister of 
Yazdagerd I, Bahram Gor, and Yazdagerd II, 
in the first half of the sth century. 

7921 JACQUES-MEUNIE, M. “Cités anciennes de 
Mauritanie: Tichite et Oualata.” Acad. des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris) (Ap-Je ’54), 
217-25. Village architecture in the provinces of 
Tagante and Hodh in southern Mauretania. 

7922 JACQUES-MEUNIE, M. “Une goubba al- 
moravide 4 Marrakech.” Acad. des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres (Paris) (Ap-Je ’54), 226-32. An 
important new monument with a rich decoration 
on its dome. 

7923 KUHNEL, H. “Islamische kunst in Dahlem.” 
Berliner Mus. 4, no. 3-4 (1954) 38-42. Report on 
the exhibition of part of the old Islamic holdings 
of the Prussian State Museum in the New Mu- 
seum building in Dahlem in the western sector of 
Berlin. Illust. 

7924 LEZINE, ALEXANDRE. “Récentes décou- 
vertes au ‘ribat’ de Sousse.” Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres (Paris) (Ap-Je ’54), 137- 
45. New information about this 9th cent. military 


religious monument build on an earlier ribdt of 
Umayyad character in Sousse in Tunisia. 

7925 LISSE, P. AND LOUIS, A. “Chez les potiers 
Nabeuliens.” JBLA 17, no. 4 (1954) 375-99. Brief 
historical sketch, followed by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the techniques of these pottery makers. 
Illust. 

7926 MAYER, L. A. “Islamic glassmakers and 
their works.” Israel Exploration J. 4, no. 3-4 
(1954) 262-65. List of the seven glass makers 
from the 8th till the 16th centuries known to the 
author and of the objects made by them. 

7927 NAQSHABANDI, NASIR. “Additions to the 
Umayyad and Abbasid dinar.” (in Arabic) 
Sumer 10, no. 2 (1954) 301-9. Contains dinars 
from Heraclius and Walid I of 91 A.H. to Muti‘ 
of 343 A.D. 

7928 NAQSHABANDI, NASIR. “The Khidr Ilyas 
treasure.” (in Arabic) Sumer 10, no. 2 (1954) 
180-96. Classification of an enormous treasure 
trove of coins (3,365 pieces) accidentally dis- 
covered in Baghdad in 1896, whence they were 
sent to Istanbul. Now on exhibit in the Topkapu 
Saray Museum, they range from 317-1014 A.D. 
and represent more than 16 Islamic states. Plate. 

7929 OTTO-DORN, K. “Bericht iiber die grabung 
im islamischen Rusafa.” Archaeol. Anzeiger d. D. 
Archaeol. Inst. (Berlin ?) 69, no. 1-2 (1954) 128- 
59. Illust. Report on the excavations of an Umay- 
yad castle of Hisham (724-43). 

7930 PINDER-WILSON, R. H. “Some rock crys- 
tals of the Islamic period.” Brit. Mus. Quart. 19, 
no. 4 (1954) 84-7. Discusses 4 carved rock crystal 
vessels from Egypt, two of which are thus far 
unpublished. Two of the pieces are cylindrical 
flasks of the first half of the roth century, and two 
have shapes of animals —a stylized fish and a 
crouching lion. 

7931 SCHACHT, J. “Sur la diffusion des formes 
d’architecture religieuse musulmane 4 travers le 
Sahara.” Travaux de l’Inst. des Recherches Sa- 
hariennes (Algiers) 11 (1954) 11-27. Illust. The 
spread of certain features of Islamic religious 
architecture across the Sahara demonstrates the 
starting points and progress of several waves of 
Islamization affecting the Hausas, Kanuris, and 
Fulbe in the western Sudan. 

7932 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “A fifteenth 
century Spanish carpet.” Bull. Cleveland Mus. of 
Art 41 (O ’54) 188-90. Discusses a fine example 
of Mudejar work of the 15th cent., possibly made 
in Alcaraz. The author suggests that the design 
may not be a Spanish imitation of a Turkish car- 
pet of the “Holbein” type. He believes rather that 
the “Turkish weavers received the star motif 
found in these carpets from Spain either through 
the medium of carpets or of textiles.” 

7933 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “Two Hispano- 
Islamic silks in diasper weave.” Bull. Cleveland 
Mus. of Art 42 (Ja ’55) 6-10. Illust. Discussion 
of two newly acquired silks with large animals in 
roundels made in Spain in the middle of the r2th 
century. One has two sets of Arabic inscriptions. 
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7934 SMITH, MYRON B. “he study of Islamic 
archaeology: architecture and fine arts.” al-Islam 
(Karachi) 11 (Jl 15 ’54) 90-6. Calls attention to 
the precarious state of these studies and points to 
the responsibility of Muslim scholars and the 
governments of Near Eastern countries to give 
them more active support. 

7935 ULGEN, ALI SAIM. “The citadel of Hosap 
(Mahmudiye).” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Der- 
gisi 2, no. 4 (1953) 82-8. Account of a visit to 
a castle between Van and Hakkari. 

7936 YURDAYDIN, HUSEYIN GAZI. “Western 
art historians who deny the existence of Turkish 
art.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 3, no. 
1-2 (1954) 55-8. Discusses some passages from 
the Survey of Persian art. 

7937 ZAKI, A. R. “Islamic swords in the Middle 
Ages.” Bull. de l’Inst. d’Egypte 36, session 1953- 
1954 (Cairo, 1955) 365-79. Illust. Refers to the 
information given by al-Kindi, Birini, and al- 
Tartisi (late r2th cent. A.D.) on Arab swords, 
the Damask jawhar process of watered steel, to 
representations on swords in Iraqi and Egyptian 
miniatures of the 13th and 14th cents., and to 
some early swords in the Topkapu Saray: Miizesi 
in Istanbul. 

7938 ZBISS, SLIMAN MOSTAFA. “L’épigraphie 
dans les ‘ribats’ de Sousse et de Monastir.” Acad. 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris) Ap-Je 
"54, 146-7. 


LANGUAGE 


7939 BALTACIOGLU, ISMAIL HAKKI. 
“Thoughts on the Turkish of the surat al-bakara.” 
(in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 2, no. 4 (1953) 
43-59. Turkish translation of verses 91-286, with 
introductory remarks. 

7940 BENZING, J. “Tschuwaschische forschungen, 
V.” Z.D.M.G. 104, no. 2 (1954) 386-90. “The 
ordinal numerals, and an Iranian suffix used in 
their construction.” 

7941 DENY, JEAN. “Le nom de mardi en os- 
manli.” Z.D.M.G. 104, no. 2 (1954) 383-5. The 
popular word was actually the Persian sesambeh. 
The Janissaries received their pay in a trimestrial 
roll-call ceremony called sali, a derivative of the 
root sal- “push, send, impose (tax).” The word 
salt is used only in Turkey, the land of the 
Janissaries. 

7942 EDMONDS, WILLIAM A. “Language re- 
form in Turkey and its relevance to other areas.” 
Muslim World 45 (Ja ’55) 53-60. Original in- 
troduction to and translation of an article in 
Turkish by Agah Sirri Levand, which deals 
chiefly with efforts to effect language changes 
during the 19th and early 2oth centuries. 

7943 MARMARJI AL-DUMANIKI, FATHER. 
“Lexicographical study.” (in Arabic) al-ddib 14 
(F ’55) 13-5. Some comments on the recently 
published Arabic dictionary of al-‘Alayili. 

7944 MOSCATI, S. “Sulla flessione nominale dell- 
arabo classico.” Riv. degli Stud. O. 29, no. 3-4 
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(1954) 171-82. Outlines the main problems, ex- 
plains the terms, and indicates the most plausible 
solutions. 

7945 MOUSSA, SALAMA. “Arabic languag 
problems.” Middle East. Aff. 6 (F ’55) 41-4. The 
noted Egyptian writer is convinced that the lan- 
guage of the radio, press, and modern books writ. 
ten by Western-minded authors will eventually 
evolve into the common Arabic language. He also 
foresees, more remotely, replacement of the Ara- 
bic script with Latin letters as part of the transi- 
tion to modern industrial civilization, with it: 
moral, cultural, and spiritual values. 

7946 AL-SHANAWI, KAMIL. “The struggle be- 
tween the classical and the colloquial.” (in Ara- 
bic) al-Adib 14 (Mr ’55) 71-3. A synopsis of the 
views of the three leading Egyptian writers— 
Taha Husayn, al-‘Aqqad, and Tawfiq al-Hakim 
— on this thorny problem, which seems today just 
as far as ever from an agreed solution. 

See also: 7833, 7836. 


LITERATURE 


7947 ATES, AHMET. “La date de la derniére 
redaction de Sahname de Firdavsi-i Tisi et sa 
satire contre Sultan Mahmid.” (in Turkish and 
French) Belleten 18 (Ap ’54) 159-78. The final 
revision of the Shahname was made in ror 
1020 A.D. 

7948 BECK, E. “Die zuverlassigkeit der iiber- 
lieferung von ausser-‘uthmanischen varianten bei 
al-Farra‘. Orientalia 23, no. 4 (1954) 412-35. 

7949 BORATAYV, PERTEV N. “Quatre-vingt qua 
torze proverbes turcs du XVe siécle restés in 
édits.” Oriens 7 (D ’54) 223-49. 

7950 CASKEL, WERNER. “Ein missverstaendnis 
in den Mufaddaliyat.” Oriens 7 (D ’54) 290-303. 
Applies detailed knowledge of tribal inter-rels- 
tions to check the method of transmission and the 
meaning of the poems. 

7951 DODGE, BAYARD. “The subjects and title 
of books written during the first four centuries 
of Islam.” Islamic Cult. 28 (O ’54) 525-40. An 
outline of the literature, arranged by subjects 
Takes little account of modern research. 

7952 GHAZI, M. M’hamed Farid. “Ibn 2! 
Mugqaffa‘ et son ceuvre.” BLA 17 no. 4 (1954 
401-14. Ibn al-Muqaffa’’s work has been “la base 


de la formation littéraire du monde arabe.” It if 


here considered as representing a synthesis of the 
Arab and Iranian civilizations as well as a mont 
ment in the evolution of the Arabic language ani 
style. 

7953 IRVING, T. B. “Arab antecedents of th 
picaresque novel.” Islamic Lit. 6 (D ’54) 683-3 
The magdmat of al-Hariri and al-Hamadhioi 
shaped the texture of the Spanish picaresque tale. 
The author points out the differences as well # 
the resemblances between the Arab and Spanisi 
styles. 

7954 JEMMA JR., ENZO. “Il Fagrname (“Libr 
della poverta”) di ‘A’iq Paia.” Riv. degli Stué. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


O. 29, no. 3-4 (1954) 219-45. Annotated, trans- 
literated, and translated version of the work of 
this 14th cent. Anatolian mystic poet who may 
have had personal contact with the founder of 
the Bektashi order. 

7955 KAHLE, PAUL. “Das arabische schatten- 
theater im mittelalterlichen Aegypten.” Wissen- 
schaftliche Annalen (Dresden), 3 (D ’54) 748- 
76. New material about Ibn Daniya4l’s first shadow 
play, a discussion of Mamluk shadow figures 
made of leather between 1290 and 1370, and 
general information about a pending edition and 
translation of the three shadow plays of Ibn 
Daniyal (died 710/1310). 

7956 KURKCUOGLU, KEMAL EDIP. “Lamiyye-i 
kelamiyye.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 3, 
no. 1-2 (1954) 1-21. The Arabic text of a poem 
by ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman al-Ushi al-Farghani, together 
with an early Turkish verse translation, notes 
and explanations. 

7957 MANSUROGLU, MECDUT. “The rise and 
development of written Turkish in Anatolia.” 
Oriens 7 (D ’54) 250-64. “There was in Central 
Asia, besides the old Turkish written languages, 
a second written language in the Oghuz dialect.” 
Both developed in close contact with each other. 
The second became the basis of an Islamic litera- 
ture in Khorasan and Anatolia. Under the Sel- 
juqs literary Turkish was relegated to a position 
of secondary importance but re-emerged under 
the Ottomans. Survey of older Turkish literature. 

7958 NAJM, MUHAMMAD YUSUF. “Ahmad 
Aba Khalil al Qabbani.” (in Arabic) al-Adib 
14 (Ja, F ’55) 19-22, 17-21. Well-documented 
study of this r9th cent. Arab playright (fl. Da- 
mascus 1865-1884, Cairo 1884-1900) and father 
of the Arabic operetta. 

7959 NAJM, MUHAMMAD YUSUF. “The school 
of Marin al-Naqqash.” al-4dib 14 (Mr’55) 24-6. 
The Lebanese al-Naqqash was undoubtedly the 
pioneer of the Arab stage. He presented his first 
play, The Miser, in 1848. 

7960 PALLIS, A. A. “The oriental legend of Alex- 
ander the Great.” Islamic Lit. 6 (N ’54) 633-42. 
Discusses many errors associated with the per- 
sonality and exploits of Alexander. The famous 
Persian poet Firdausi contributed greatly to the 
legend through exercise of his gifted imagination. 

7961 PLESSNER, M. “Analecta to Hunain Ibn 
Ishaq’s ‘Apothegms of the philosophers’ and its 
Hebrew translation.” (in Hebrew) Tarbiz 24 
(O ’54) 60-75. Valuable notes on the remarkably 
far-flung connections of this anthology with other 
works of Arabic and Hebrew letters. 

79962 AL-QAZZAZ, MAHDI. “The harvest of 
Iraqi thought in 1954.” (in Arabic.) al-ddib 14 
(F ’55) 69-72. “High in volume, low in orig- 
inality’—this is the conclusion to which the 
author comes after his survey of the 427 books 
published that year in Iraq. 

7963 SCHOONOVER, KERMIT. “Contemporary 
Egyptian authors.” Muslim World 45 (Ja’ss5) 26- 
36. Studies of the style, influence, and significance 
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of the dramatist Tawfiq al-Hakim and the biog- 
rapher-essayist ‘Abbas Mahmid al-‘Aqqad, with 
a bibliography of their most important works. 

7964 STERN, S. M. “Some noteworthy manuscripts 
of the poems of Abi’l-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri.” Oriens 
7 (D ’54) 322-47. 

7965 WEIL, GOTTHOLD. “Das metrische system 
des al-Xalil und der iktus in den altarabischen 
versen.” Oriens 7 (D ’54) 304-21. 

See also: 7822, 7881. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


7966 ACAROGLU, TURKER. “Bibliographical 
sources for Turkish history.” (in Turkish) Bel- 
leten 18 (Ap ’54) 253-61. Extracts from a recent 
French publication of Mlle. Louise-Noélle Mal- 
cles, with addenda. 

7967 FERGUSON, CHARLES A. “Syrian Arabic 
studies.” Middle East J. 9 (Spring ’55). Critical 
review of available materials with a listing of 
50 titles. The area discussed includes Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria, and Palestine. 

7968 KARAMAGARALI, HALUK. “The works 
of Prof. Remzi Oguz Arik.” (in Turkish) Ila- 
hiyat Fak. Dergisi 3, no. 1-2 (1954) 83-87. Bib- 
liography of 17 books and 143 articles. 

7969 KUTLUAY, YASAR. “The articles of Yusuf 
Ziya Yoriikan.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Der- 
gisi 3, no. 1-2 (1954) 93-5. Bibliography of 75 
articles, 

7970 MUHIY-UD-DIN, A. M. M. “Al-Ghazali.” 
Islamic Lit. 6 (O ’54) 590-604. An attempt at a 
complete listing of the works of the philosopher. 

7971 ROSSI, ETTORE. “Pubblicazioni apparse in 
Turchia e fuori per il quinto centenario della con- 
quista turca di Constantinopoli.” O. Mod. 34 
(N’54) 523-7. 

7972 SMIRNOV, N. A. “An outline of the history 
of Islamic studies in the USSR.” (in Russian) 
Cent. A. Rev. (London) 2, no. 4 (1954) 282-94. 
A detailed analysis of a book that possesses con- 
siderable value as a bibliographic source of Rus- 
sian works on Islam. 

7973 TILLET, M. L.. VAN LEEUWEN, A., and 
LOUIS, A. “Eléments bibliographiques sur les 
problémes d’enseignement et d’education en Af- 
rique du Nord.” JBLA 7, no. 3 (1954) 265-308. 

7974 WOLFF, ROBERT LEE. “Bibliography of 
the publications of Robert Pierpont Blake.” Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers (Cambridge, Mass.) 8 (1954) 
7-9. The publications of the Harvard historian 
of Byzantium and the Caucasus; popular articles 
and reviews are omitted. 

See also: 7969, 7981. 


BIOGRAPHY 


7975 KHALIFE, A. “Ishaq Armale 1879-1954.” 
(in Arabic) al-Machrig 48 (N-D ’54) 714-8. 
Obituary and bibliography of a churchman- 
scholar. 
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7976 O'LEARY, DE LACY., “Bishr al-Hafi.” Js- 
lamic Lit. 6 (D ’54) 689-94. Biographical sketch 
of a noted 2nd cent. A. H. Muslim saint, largely 
in anecdotal form. 

7977. ROSSI, ETTORE. “Francesco Beguinot 
(1879-1953).” Riv. degli Stud. O. 29 no. 3-4 
(1954) 288-9. Beguinot was a specialist in Berber 
linguistics. 

7978 ROSSI, ETTORE. “Ugo Monneret de Vil- 
lard (1881-1954).” O. Mod. 34 (D ’54) 587-90. 
Includes a bibliography of Monneret’s publica- 
tions on the art of the Near East in the Middle 
Ages. 

7979 ULKEN, HILMI ZIYA. “Remzi Oguz Arik.” 
(in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 3, no. 1-2 
(1954) 81-2. Obituary notice. 

7980 ULKEN, HILMI ZIYA. “Yusuf Ziya Yérii- 
kan.” (in Turkish) Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi. Obitu- 
ary notice. 

7981 WOLFF, ROBERT LEE. “Robert Pierpont 
Blake (1886-1950).” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 8 (1954) 3-7. Obituary 
notice. 

See also: 7958, 7974, 7980. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


7982 The home letters of T. E. Lawrence and 
his brothers. Muslim World 45 (Ja ’55) 78-9. 
(Bayard Dodge). “Two hundred and seventy- 
two pages of Colonel Lawrence’s letters are about 
his life in the Middle East. ... There is no 
duplication with the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, but 
his letters do give sidelights on the revolt in 
Arabia”; R.Cent.AJ. 41 (JI-O ’54) 262-3. 
(E. D.) ; 

7983 Mélanges de l'Institut Dominican d’Etudes 
Orientales du Caire, I. O. Mod. 34 (Ag-S ’54) 
406. (Ettore Rossi). 

7984 The Middle East (R. Inst. of Internat. Afi.) 
Arab World 21 (O ’54) 20-2. (Ivor Powell). “To 
any student of the Middle East this factual and 
detailed book will be a great blessing’; Muslim 
World 45 (Ap ’55) 183-4. (Charles Issawi). 
“Certainly achieves its object of being ‘useful 
both to the general reader who is unacquainted 
with the Middle East and to the professional who 
wants a quick reference source’”; Oriente Mod. 
34 (O ’54) 455. (Francesco Gabrieli) ; R.C.A.J. 
42 (Ja ’55) 86-7. (Eric Macro). “For many years 
to come editions of this excellent book will be used 
as standard textbooks on the area.” 

7985 Middle East Resources (Middle East Inst.) 
O. Mod. 34 (N ’54) 527. (Ettore Rossi). 

7986 Scambi mediterranei. O. Mod. 34 (Ag-S ’54) 
406-7. (Ettore Rossi). 

7987 A Symposium on Muslim law. Muslim World 


45 (Ja ’55) 76-8. (J. N. D. Anderson). 

7988 ABEGG, LILY. Neue herren in Mittelost.” 
Internat. Aff. 31 (Ap ’55) 251. (Nevill Barbour). 
The author, a Swiss journalist, “has not only 
filled a gap for German readers but has, for 
the non-specialist, produced a better survey of 
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the contemporary Arab scene than the present 
reviewer at any rate has yet come across either 
in English or any other language.” 

7989 AGA KHAN. Memoirs. Islamic Rev. 42 (N 
54) 36-8. “Although written essentially for the 
Christian English-speaking world, the Aga Khan 
has given a detailed account of the origin of 
Islam and the Isma‘ili sect.” 

79909 ALDINGTON, RICHARD. Lawrence of 
Arabia. Middle East J. 9 (Spring ’55) 197-8. 
(Lowell Thomas). “Slanted and distorted, full of 
inaccuracies and false impressions.” 

7991 ALTHEIM, F., and STIEHL. Asien und 
Rom. Neue urkunden aus Sasanidischer friihzeit, 
Gnomon (Munich) 26 (1954) 476-80. (W. B. 
Henning). The reading of inscriptions on which 
the book is based is shown to be totally erroneous, 

7992 AMIN, AHMAD. Yawm al-Islam (in Ara- 
bic). Muslim World 45 (Ja ’55) 74-5. (Kenneth 
L. Crose). “Deals primarily with the condition 
of Islam inwardly and with the interaction of 
Islam and Christianity . . . a very good book in 
which one may see the many events and conflicts 
of our century through the mind of a great Mus- 
lim scholar who holds the profound respect of 
liberal and conservative Arabs today.” 

7993 AMMAR, HAMED. Growing up in an Egyp- 
tian village. Middle East J. 9 (Spring ’55) 195-7. 
(Charlotte Morehouse). A _ fine study which 
“differs from earlier explorations of Middle 
Eastern society . . . in that it aims primarily to 
interpret rather than describe”; R.Cent.A.J. 42 
(Ja ’55) 95. (M. Rowlatt). “This book is first 
and foremost an anthropological report, but it 
also contains matter of interest to the more gen- 
eral reader of Middle East conditions.” 

7994 AL-“AZZAWI, ‘ABBAS, ed. K. simt al- 
haka@’ik (of ‘Ali b. Hanzala). Ilahiyat Fak. Der- 
gisi 3, mo. 1-2 (1954) 105. (A. Ates). A valuable 
addition to the knowledge of Isma‘ili doctrine. 

7995 BABINGER, F. Mehmed der eroberer und 
seine zeit. OQ. Literaturzeit. 49 (S-O ’54) 440-2. 
(F. Taeschner). 

7996 BELL, R. Introduction to the Qur’dn. Oriens 
7 (D ’54) 360-2. (J. Schacht). “New and im- 
portant conclusions . . . immediately convincing. 
. . . Many of his results are likely to command 
a large measure of approval. . . . Often goes too 
far in assuming ‘some unevenness in the style.’ ” 

7997 BIEGEL, L. C. De arabische liga. Bibl. 0. 
1r (N ’54) 230-2. (H. Boas). An M. A. thesis; 
“factual, sober-minded, reliable and useful guide 
through the maze of present-day Arab politics.” 

7998 BIRKELAND, HARRIS. Growth and struc- 
ture of the Egyptian Arabic dialect. Language 
(New Haven) 30 (N ’54) 558-64. (Charles A. 
Ferguson). “Offers the first explicitly phonemic 
analysis in print of the Egyptian Arabic dialect; 
and it represents the first serious attempt to ap- 
ply modern structuralist techniques to diachronic 
analysis of the Arabic language and its various 
dialects.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


79999 BLUNT, WILFRED. Pietro’s pilgrimage. 
R.Cent.A.J. 41 (JI-O ’54) 280-1. (J. E. F. Gue- 
ritz). Pietro della Valle visited Egypt, Turkey, 
Palestine, Persia, and India some 300 years ago. 
His interests were wide and observations shrewd. 

goo BREHIER, LOUIS. Vie et mort de Byzance. 
Ilahiyat Fak. Dergisi 3, no. 1-2 (1954) 101-3. 
(Nes’et Cagatay). “Fairly impartial — will long 
remain an indispensable work of reference.” 

§oor BROCK, RAY. Ghost on Horseback. Middle 
East J. 9 (Spring ’55) 208-9. (Ann Bridge). Sen- 
sational and inaccurate; Middle East Aff. 6 (Ja 
’55) 18-9. (Joseph S. Harrison). “Despite . . 
points of weakness . . . one of the few books we 
have had which give Atatiirk either dimension or 
actuality.” i 

soon BUHRER, J. and ANDRE, P. J. Ce que 
devient l’Islam devant le monde moderne. Mid- 
dle East J. 9 (Spring ’55) 210-11. (Margaret R. 
Basu). The authors “have assiduously studied and 
painstakingly traced the evolution of nearly all 
the major administrations, independent or depend- 
ent, comprising the Muslim world.” 

§003 BURSAL, NASUHI. Die einkommenssteuer- 
reform in der Tirkei. Internat. Aff. (Bernard 
Lewis). A doctoral dissertation dealing with the 
reform in the system of taxation carried out in 
Turkey since 1949. 

800 CAMPBELL, C. G. Told in the market place. 
R.Cent.A.J. (J. E. F. Gueritz). Forty tales from 
Iraq, Oman, and Palestine which constitute “a 
useful background to a study of Arab character.” 

soo CAPECA GALEOTA, VITTORIA. Arabia 
Saudiana 1954. O. Mod. 34 (N ’54) 528. (Ettore 
Rossi). 

8006 CARL, LOUIS and PETIT, JOSEPH. 
Mountains in the desert. Middle East J. 9 (Spring 
55) 207-8. (Richard St. Barbe Baker). “Apart 
from its scientific interest, it is a thrilling ad- 
venture story.” 

§07 CASTRO, AMERICA. The structure of 
Spanish history. Muslim World 45 (Ap ’s55) 
185-8. (Charles D. Matthews). “Significant study 
of the interaction of Christian, Muslim and 
Jewish life in Spain and Portugal.” 

$008 CHURCHILL, CHARLES W., et al. The 
city of Beirut: a socio-economic survey. Middle 
East J. 9 (Spring °’55) 198-200. (Charles A. 
Ferguson). “Its primary aims were to collect 
basic socio-economic information and to train stu- 
dents and government employees in survey meth- 
ods. It seems to have succeeded admirably on 
both counts.” 

8009 COOKE, H. V. Challenge and response in 
the Middle East. Jewish Soc. Stud. (New York) 
16 (O °54) 389-90. (J. C. Hurewitz). Despite 
insufficient evaluation of the complicating political 
forces, “indispensable for all who seek a com- 
pendious yet non-technical summary of the evo- 
lution of development planning in the independent 
Middle East states between 1919 and 1950.” 

§or1o CRESWELL, K. A. C. The Muslim architec- 
ture of Egypt, I. Art Bull. 36 (D ’54) 304-6. 
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(Donald N. Wilber). 
scholarly devotion, 
acumen.” 

8011 DUNCAN, J. S. R. The Sudan. Middle East. 
Aff. 6 (F ’55) 56-7. (H. C. Jackson). “Sum- 
marizes the political and religious difficulties that 
confront the new Sudan.” 

8012 EDWARDS, A. CECIL. The Persian carpet. 
A survey of the carpet industry of Persia. Bur- 
lington Mag. 97 (Ja ’55) 27. 

8013 ELWELL-SUTTON, L. P. A guide to Ira- 
nian area study. R.Cent.A.J. 41 (JI-O ’54) 275-6. 
“This book, good though much of it undoubtedly 
is, contains a number of inaccuracies and mis- 
statements.” 

8014 EQBAL, ‘ABBAS. Sarh-e qaside-ye ‘ainiyye- 
ye Ebn Sina dar ahval-e nafs ba-zabdane farsi az 
qgarn-e haftom-e hegri. O. Mod. 34 (Ag-S ’54) 
407. (E. Rossi). 

8015 FARRUKH, ‘UMAR. Two contemporary 
poets —Ibrahim Tifan and Abi al-Qdsim al- 
Shabbi (in Arabic). al-Adib 14 (Mr ’55) 87-8. 
(Ihsan ‘Abbas). 

8016 EL FARUQI, ISMAIL R., tr. The policy of 
tomorrow [of Mirrit Boutros Ghali]. Muslim 
World 45 (Ja ’55) 72-4. (John S. Badeau). “Al- 
though written in 1938, this book forms a useful 
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